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ANGELA  N.  S.  HSI 
(San  Diego  State  University) 


SOCIALIST  REFORM  AND  THE  FUKIEN  REBELLION 

1932—34 


In  the  winter  of  1933,  the  communists  in  China’s  Kiangsi  province 
existed  precariously  under  the  attack  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  “Fifth 
Encirclement”  campaign  and  his  effective  economic  blockade.  Success 
or  defeat  for  either  party  depended  on  a  trump  card — the  Nineteenth 
Route  Army  then  stationed  at  Fukien.  Though  taking  part  in  the 
encirclement,  the  army  had  a  mind  of  its  own  and  a  dubious  loyalty 
toward  the  Nationalist  Government  in  Nanking.  In  fact,  its  leaders  had 
been  hatching  a  revolt,  the  success  of  which  could  cripple  the  Nationalist 
Government’s  effort  to  eradicate  the  communists  in  Kiangsi.  They 
approached  the  communists  with  a  proposal  that  they  join  to  form  a 
united  front  against  the  Nanking  Government.  The  communists 
decided  to  sit  and  wait.  This  decision,  later  called  one  of  his  greatest 
blunders  by  Mao  Tse-tung,^  enabled  the  Nationalist  government  to 
mobilize  its  troops  swiftly  and  put  down  the  rebellion.  Consequently, 
the  Nationalists  finished  the  encirclement  campaign,  tightened  their 
grip,  and  forced  the  communists  out  of  the  Kiangsi  area. 

To  understand  why  Mao  arrived  at  this  decision,  one  has  to  look  at 
the  relationship  between  the  communists  and  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army  prior  to  the  revolt.  In  particular,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  impact  that  the  army’s  socialist  reforms  in  Fukien  had  on  the  com¬ 
munists  before  and  after  the  rebellion.  In  spite  of  its  short  duration, 
the  Fukien  Rebellion  should  not  just  be  dismissed  as  an  unimportant 
incident  in  the  troubled  Nationalist  decade.®  Neither  should  it  be  seen 


^  Edgar  Snow,  Red  Star  Over  China,  (New  York,  1938),  p.  166. 

*  Because  of  its  short  duration,  less  than  two  months,  many  textbooks  on 
the  1930’s  ignore  the  incident. 
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as  a  movement  led  by  discontented  politicians,®  or  a  movement  led 
by  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army  in  revolt  against  Chiang  Kai-shek  for 
his  increasingly  dictatorial  behavior,  his  pro-Japanese  policy,  or  his 
determination  to  fight  Chinese  instead  of  Japanese.^  The  rebellion  was 
as  much  a  result  of  the  socialist  reforms  that  took  place  before  the 
rebellion  as  of  the  other  factors  mentioned  previously.  Therefore,  the 
rebellion  should  be  viewed  both  as  a  political  and  an  intellectual 
movement  and  as  a  manifestation  of  a  deepened  and  broadened 
nationalism — a  case  study  with  a  unique  place  in  modern  Chinese 
history.  This  paper  will  discuss  the  complex  factors  involved  in  this 
incident  paying  particular  attention  to  the  socialist  reforms  in  the  city 
of  Lung-yen  and  the  surrounding  region. 

I 

The  socialist  prototype  was  established  in  Lung-yen  by  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Route  Army  which  had  gained  international  renown  earlier  by 
putting  up  stubborn  resistance  against  the  Japanese  at  Shanghai.  The 
infiltration  of  socialism  into  the  body  of  the  army  was  largely  the  work 
of  Ch’en  Ming-shu,  whom  a  close  associate  called  “the  brain  of  the 
19th  Route  Army”  and  a  “learned  general  who  had  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  from  Buddhism  to  Marxism.”® 

A  native  of  Ho-p’u  in  Kwangtung,  Ch’en  came  from  a  well-to-do 
family  and  had  received  a  basic  education.  In  his  youth,  he  decided  on 
a  military  career  and  studied  the  martial  arts  in  military  elementary 
and  middle  schools.  Like  many  young  western-trained  soldiers  of  his 
time,  he  was  exposed  to  republican  ideas  and  became  a  member  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  T’ung-meng-hui.  After  the  revolution  of  1911,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  goal  of  a  uiiified  China.  In  the  late  1920’s  he 

®  Harvey  F.  McNair  and  Donald  F.  Lach,  Modern  Far  Eastern  International 
Relations,  (New  York,  1955,  2nd  Edition),  pp.  395 — 399.  Lei  Hsiao-ch’en,  San-shih 
nien  tung-luan  Chung-kuo  [Thirty -years  of  Turmoil  in  China],  (Hongkong*  1955), 
pp.  212—226.  Ch’en  K’o-hua,  Chung-kuo  hsien-tai  ko-ming  shih  shih  [A  True 
Record  of  Contemporary  Chinese  Revolution],  Vol.  II  (Hongkong,  1964), 
pp.  135 — 136.  William  F.  Dorrill,  “The  Fukien  Rebellion  and  the  CCP:  A  Case 
of  Maoist  Revisionism,”  China  Quarterly,  No.  37  (Jan — Mar,  1969),  p.  32. 

*  Chung-kuo  ch’ing-nien  chun-jen  she,  Fan-Chiang  yun-tung  shih  [A  History 
of  the  Anti-Chiang  (Kai-shek)  Movement],  (N.  P.,  1934),  pp.  652 — 689. 

®  Hu  Chow -yuan,  “The  Nineteenth  Route  Army,”  Amerasia:  A  Review  of 
America  and  the  Far  East,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  (May,  1937),  p.  129. 
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was  assigned  to  command  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  First  Division 
of  the  Kwangtung  Army,  then  under  the  leadership  of  Li  Chi-shen.  His 
appointment  to  this  post  was  of  great  significance,  for  under  his  direct 
command  were  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai,  Chiang  Kuang-nai,  and  Tai  Chi  who 
developed  close  ties  with  him  and  were  to  be  his  chief  supporters 
during  the  uprising.  Throughout  the  1920’s,  Ch’en  had  been  advancing 
toward  the  top  echelon  of  the  Kuomintang  hierarchy.  By  1928  he  had 
become  chairman  of  the  Kwangtung  provincial  government.  During 
his  chairmanship,  he  formulated  plans  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  province.  His  achievements  were  limited,  owing  to  his  short  stay 
in  this  office ;  nevertheless,  he  did  lay  the  foundation  for  a  network  of 
modem  roads  in  Kwangtung. 

For  many  reasons,  Ch’en  grew  increasingly  disillusioned  with  the 
Nanking  government  shortly  after.  Early  in  1929,  Li  Chi-shen,  his 
former  superior  and  a  man  Ch’en  had  helped  to  restore  to  power  in 
Canton  in  1927,  was  imprisoned  at  Nanking  for  mediating  a  conflict 
between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Kwangsi  clique.  Li’s  post  as  the  chief 
military  commander  in  Kwangtung  was  assigned  to  Ch’en  Chi-t’ang,  a 
subordinate  of  Ch’en  IMing-shu.  As  a  further  precaution,  since  the 
Nanking  Government  had  probably  branded  Ch’en  Ming-shu  a  sym¬ 
pathizer  of  Li,  Chiang  Kai-shek  reduced  Ch’en’s  Eleventh  Army  to  tivo 
divisions  and  transferred  it  to  Kiangsi  to  participate  in  the  campaign 
against  the  communists.  These  divisions,  which  were  still  under  the 
command  of  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai  and  Chiang  Kuang-nai,  vere  later 
organized  into  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army.  Nanking’s  promotion  of 
Ch’en  Chi-t’ang  and  the  by-passing  of  Ch’en  Ming-shu  probably 
embittered  the  latter  and  convinced  him  that  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  policy 
of  divide  and  rule  was  directed  more  toward  preserving  his  own  powur 
than  toward  unifying  and  advancing  China.  The  imprisonment  of  Li 
further  demonstrated  that  Chiang  would  tolerate  no  vocal  opposition.® 

Ch’en  was  also  disappointed  by  Chiang’s  domestic  failures.  After 
1928  the  Nationalist  Party  had  gradually  lost  its  momentum  and 
appeal.  It  was  steadily  drawTi  toward  the  right  and  the  past.  The  party 
contented  itself  wdth  the  support  of  the  upper  stratum  of  society,  and 
was  unable  or  at  least  unwfilling  to  “levy  progressive  income  taxes”  so 
as  to  shift  the  burden  of  government  from  the  peasants  and  w  orkers. 
Even  though  reforms  had  been  attempted,  they  seemed  to  favor 

*  “Ch’en  Ming-shu,”  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Republican  China  (BDRC), 
(New  York,  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1967),  pp.  213 — 215. 
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landlords,  compradors,  wealthy  bankers  and  businessmen,  rather  than 
small  producers.’  People  who  had  established  themselves  in  light 
industries  during  the  boom  in  World  War  I  faced  such  a  keenly 
competitive  market  that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  collapse.®  Moreover, 
the  government  had  been  so  engrossed  in  military  operations  against 
dissenters  and  communists  that  it  had  been  mable  to  make  much 
headway  in  the  effort  to  aehieve  the  social  and  economic  reforms  that 
Sun  Yat-sen  had  regarded  as  vital.  The  only  |*lace  where  programs 
w^ere  initiated  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  impoverished  masses  was, 
ironically,  in  the  area  under  the  communists’  domination.  Their 
programs  of  land  confiscation  and  the  nationalization  of  large  enter¬ 
prises  and  banks  were  condueted  radieally  and  violently.®  Other 
reforms  included  the  establishment  of  workers’  syndicates,  collective 
farms,  industrial  cooperatives,  youth  organization,  and  other  authorized 
societies. 

Although  Ch’en  Ming-shu  w^as  discontented  with  the  moribund  and 
increasingly  rightist  nationalist  government,  he  rejected  communism 
because  of  its  violenee  and  extremism.  Instead,  Ch’en  found  himself 
increasingly  attracted  to  the  tenets  of  the  left-wing  Kuomintang  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  well-known  socialist  Teng  Yen-ta.  Teng,  who  was  very 
eritical  of  the  Nanking  Government  as  well  as  of  the  communists, 
founded  his  owm  politieal  party,  the  Third  Party,  in  1930.  Through  his 
political  essays,  Teng  emerged  as  a  ehampion  of  the  oppressed  and 
exploited  elements  of  the  lower  elasses,  particularly  the  poorer  peas¬ 
ants.  He  advoeated  the  ereation  of  a  socialist  state  by  nationalization 
of  land  and  by  a  planned  state  economy  in  order  to  solve  the  acute 
agrarian  problems  of  the  time.  Ch’en  was  known  to  have  maintained  a 
close  relationship  with  Teng  and  was  substantially  influenced  by  his 

’  Douglas  S.Paauw,  “The  Kuomintang  and  Economic  Stagnation,  1928 — 37,” 
Journal  of  Asian  Studies,  XVI,  No.  2,  (Feb.  1957),  p.  217.  Mary  Wright  declared 
in  her  “From  Revolution  to  Restoration,  The  Transformation  of  KMT  Ideology” 
that  the  accession  to  power  of  the  KMT  “marked  the  end  of  the  area  in  which 
revolutionary  strains  had  been  dominating  the  party’s  program.”  Far  Eastern 
Qvuirterly,  XIV,  (August,  1955),  p.  515, 

*  WW.I  gave  Chinese  industry  an  opportunity  to  expand,  particularly  in  the 
production  of  matches,  cigarettes,  cements,  canned  foods,  and  similar  com¬ 
modities  for  mass  consumption.  Paauw,  pp.  213 — 220. 

•  One  writer  recounts  that  “many  capitalists,  priests,  and  landowners  were 
frequently  dispossessed  and  were  usually  deprived  of  all  political  rights  and 
sometimes  their  heads.”  McNair  and  Lach,  p.  400. 
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ideas. Teng  was  executed  by  the  Nanking  Government  in  the  fall  of 
1931  on  the  pretext  of  treason.  Shortly  after,  in  November  1931,  Ch’en 
was  able  to  convince  leftist  intellectuals  and  members  of  the  Third 
Party  to  form  a  small  Socialist  Democratic  Party  in  Shanghai  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  middle  path  for  China.  Notable  members  included 
Wang  Li-hsi,  Mei  Kung-pin,  Chou  I-chih,  P’eng  Fang-ch’ao,  and  Liu 
Shu-mou.^^ 

Beginning  in  1930  Ch’en  also  financed  an  old  publishing  house,  the 
Shen-chou  kuo-kuang  she,  which  had  been  issuing  books  in  the  arts 
since  1903.  Among  the  editors  of  the  publishing  firm  were  Wang  Li-hsi, 
Wang  Ya-nan,  Lu  Ching-ch’ing,  P’eng  Fang-ch’ao,  Hu  Ch’iu-yuan,  and 
Fang  T’ien-pai.  Under  the  influence  of  Ch’en  Ming-shu  and  his  party, 
the  firm  began  to  print  books  promoting  socialism.^*  It  also  published 
a  monthly  magazine,  the  Journal  of  Study  (Tu-shu  tsa-chih),  as  a 
forum  for  intellectual  debates  and  as  a  source  of  information  on  the 
major  national  and  international  events.  In  addition,  it  sponsored  a 
study  society  known  as  the  Shen-chou  Study  Club  (Shen-chou  tu-shu- 
hui).  The  club  was  designed  to  promote  study  interests  among  the 
youth,  as  well  as  to  offer  poor  youth  a  chance  to  become  educated 
through  its  own  correspondence  school.  Membership  fees  were  nominal 
and  each  member  was  offered  a  scholarship,  free  books,  discounts  on 
books  and  stationery,  and  loans  for  tuition.^®  Both  the  Shen-chou 
Study  Club  and  its  correspondence  school  probably  became  politically 
oriented,  for  they  were  closed  in  September,  1933.  By  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Ch’en  Ming-shu’s  secret  plans  for  an  uprising  were  well  under  way. 

If  the  Nanking  Government’s  domestic  program  dissatisfied  Ch’en 
and  his  followers,  its  foreign  relations  appalled  them.  Although  the 
Nanking  government  had  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  success  in 

“Ch’en  Ming-shu,”  pp.  215 — 216.  “Teng  Yen-ta,”  BDRC,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  264. 
One  Chinese  writer  even  claimed  that  Ch’en  once  advised  Teng  in  a  secret  letter 
to  cooperate  with  Nanking  and  to  work  for  the  revolutionary  cause  from  within, 
but  the  letter  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  Lei  Hsiao- 
ch’en,  p.  213. 

“Ch’en  Ming-shu,”  p.  215;  Lei  Hsiao-ch’en,  p.  213.  Wang  was  the  reputed 
leader  of  the  A.  B.  Party.  The  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrats  were  sometimes 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  mere  “armchair  socialists.” 

**  “Ch’en  Ming-shu,”  ibid. 

**  The  club  was  advertised  in  the  early  issues  of  the  Tu-shu  tsa-chih  beginning 
in  February,  1931.  Subscribers  to  the  TSTC  automatically  became  special 
members  of  the  club. 
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foreign  affairs,  such  powers  as  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Japan  had  not  yet  relinquished  their  extraterritorial  advantages.  In 
addition,  the  rights  of  foreign  powers  to  station  troops  and  warships 
in  China  and  to  navigate  her  inland  waters  persisted.  In  many  treaty 
ports,  particularly  in  Shanghai,  the  foreign  powers’  interests  were  still 
pervasive.  Foreign  banks  in  those  treaty  ports  not  only  financed 
foreign  trade,  monopolized  foreign  exchange  transactions,  and  in  some 
cases  issued  their  o\vn  bank  notes,  but  generally  served  as  repositories 
for  “the  private  funds  of  Chinese  politicians,  militarists,  speculators, 
and  businessmen.”  Paradoxically,  the  Nanking  Government  began  to 
soften  its  attacks  on  foreign  privileges  just  when  Chinese  nationalism 
was  becoming  more  closely  identified  wuth  anti-imperialism.^^ 

The  intensification  of  Japanese  aggression  in  China  and  the  non- 
resistance  policy  pursued  by  the  government  angered  Ch’en  and  other 
Chinese  patriots.  On  September  18,  1931,  the  Japanese  Kwantung 
army  with  advanced  preparation  seized  the  city  of  Mukden  and  during 
the  next  three  months  rapidly  extended  its  control  until  it  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  military  conquest  of  Manchuria.  Toward  the  end  of  January, 
1932,  Japan  extended  its  aggression  to  Shanghai.  There,  unlike  in 
Manchuria,  Japan  met  with  vigorous  resistance  from  the  Nineteenth 
Route  Army,  led  by  none  other  than  Ch’en  Ming-shu,  who  was  then  the 
commander  of  Shanghai  and  Nanking.  Ch’en  was  aided  by  his  long¬ 
time  subordinates,  Chiang  Kuang-nai  and  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai.  A  strong 
nationalistic  fervor  was  evident  when  Ts’ai  declared  to  the  w^orld  that 
“China  will  never  yield  an  inch  of  her  territory  to  Japan  w  ithout  [it] 
being  stained  by  her  blood  .  .  .  She  is  determined  to  make  supreme 
sacrifices  and  to  resist  the  Japanese  aggression  to  the  very  end.”^® 
The  Japanese  invasion  aroused  an  unprecedentedly  fervent  and 
belligerent  nationalism,  particularly  among  young  soldiers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Moreover,  the  heroic  defense  put  up  by  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army  convinced  the  Chinese  that  they  could  fight  off  the  Japanese  and 
recover  Manchuria  if  the  government  were  willing  to  mobilize  men  and 
resources.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  however,  was  convineed  that,  militarily, 
China  w'as  not  strong  enough  to  resist  Japan  in  a  full-scale  war.  He  w^as 
primarily  concerned  with  the  eradication  of  the  communists  and  with 
the  building  up  of  his  German-trained  army  before  undertaking  a  w^ar 

Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia,  the  Modern  Transformation, 
(Boston,  1965),  p.  690. 

**  The  China  Weekly  Review  (CWR),  59 — 11  (Feb.  13,  1932),  p.  344. 
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against  Japan.  As  a  result,  military  resistance  against  the  Japanese 
was  officially  prohibited,  a  peace  settlement  was  negotiated,  and  the 
Nineteenth  Route  Army  was  transferred  from  Shanghai  to  western 
Fukien  to  participate  in  the  campaign  against  the  communists.^®  This 
decision  angered  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nineteenth  Route  Armj'^  and 
sowed  +he  seeds  of  a  rebellion  which  exploded  in  the  winter  of  1933. 

After  the  Shanghai  Incident  and  probably  out  of  sheer  disgust  and 
frustration,  Ch’en  Ming-shu  resigned  from  all  the  posts  he  held.  The 
Nanking  Government  explained  that  Ch’en  felt  uneasy  after  he  had 
implicated  himself  in  cases  of  corruption  in  the  China  Merchants  Steam 
Navigation  Company  and  in  the  telecommunications  services,  both 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  ministry.  Nanking  was  alleged  to  have  sent 
two  delegates  to  invite  him  back  as  Chief  of  Staff,  but  Ch’en  refused  the 
offer.^’  It  is  more  plausible  that  Ch’en  actually  resigned  because  the 
relationship  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army 
worsened  after  the  Shanghai  Incident.  This  was  due  in  part  to  Chiang’s 
refusal  of  reinforcement  during  the  fighting  and  to  his  conciliatory 
policy  toward  Japan  afterward.^*  It  may  also  have  been  that  the 
exploits  of  the  Army  aroused  Chiang’s  jealousy  and  suspicions. 
Whatever  the  case,  Ch’en  left  for  Europe,  while  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army  went  its  way  to  Fukien. 


II 

Beginning  in  May  1932  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army  fought  almost 
continuously  vdth  the  communists  in  the  border  area  between  Fukien 
and  Kiangsi.^®  In  October  the  army  captured  eight  counties  in  western 
Fukien  and  established  a  “Committee  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Western 
Fukien”  (Min-hsi  shan-hou  wei-yuan-hui)  at  Lung-yen.®®  Here  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  notably  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai  and  Shen  Kuang-han, 
together  with  some  members  of  the  Social  Democrats,  attempted  to 
build  a  socialist  prototype  which  they  believed  would  eventually  be 


For  details  on  this  war  and  subsequent  negotiations  see  Sung  Hu  ho-chan 
chi-shih  [A  Record  of  Peace  and  War  in  Sung-Hu]  (No  author,  date  or  publishing 
firm,  perhaps  for  fear  of  reprisals). 

“Ch’en  Ming’shu,”  pp.  216;  Lei  Hsiao-ch’en,  p.  213. 

**  Fan  Chiang,  p.  654. 

Victor  A.  Yakontoff,  The  Chinese  Soviet,  (N.  Y.,  1934),  p.  116. 

*®  Lung-yen  yueh-k'an  (LYYK)  No.  1,  (Sept.  1933),  p.  21. 
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adopted  not  only  in  other  parts  of  Fukien  and  the  ifjst  of  China,  but 
ultimately  by  the  whole  world. 

The  Social  Democrats  set  forth  the  general  principles  of  their  social, 
political,  and  economic  program  in  their  journal,  the  Lung-yen  Monthly 
(Lung-yen  Yiieh-k’an),  the  pages  of  which  revealed  their  optimism 
concerning  the  survival  and  spread  of  socialism. The  first  issue 
appeared  in  September,  1933,  about  a  year  after  the  program  was 
inaugiu’ated.  The  purpose  of  the  magazine,  the  editors  asserted,  was  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army  and  to  provide 
space  for  “comrades”  to  contribute  their  theories  and  opinions 
concerning  administrative  policies  and  deliberations.^® 

From  the  statements  in  the  preface  of  the  magazine  and  from  the 
Social  Democrats’  various  social,  political,  and  economic  programs,  it 
is  clear  that  they  had  adopted  various  elements  of  socialist  thought, 
both  western  and  Chinese.  Their  eclectic  socialism  reflected  Marx’s 
economic  determinism,  Lenin’s  theory  of  imperialism.  Sun  Yat-sen’s 
ideas  on  the  people’s  livelihood,  the  Taiping’s  land  reform  program,  and 
the  socialist  program  of  the  Third  Party.  The  magazine  also  betrayed 
the  Army’s  bitterness  against  the  Nanking  government,  its  patriotic 
anti -foreign  attitude,  and  its  desire  for  a  strong  unified  China. 

Within  the  framework  of  Marxism,  the  reformers  accepted  the  idea 
that  political  and  social  conditions  change  when  the  material  basis  of 
the  society  changes.  Consequently,  societies  would  inevitably  evolve 
from  feudalism  to  capitalism  and  from  capitalism  to  communism.  Then 
estimating  the  state  of  China’s  economic  development,  the  rural 
economy  being  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  they  maintained  that  China 
was  still  in  the  pre-capitalistic  state.  They  blamed  this  economic 
condition  largely  on  exploitation  by  foreign  imperialists  and  their 
agents,®*  the  compradors,  bankers,  usurers,  and  landlords.  They 
believed  that  the  Chinese  rural  economy  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  urban 
industrial  and  commercial  economy,  which  in  turn  was  built  up  and 
controlled  by  the  capitalists  from  various  imperialist  nations.  The 
imperialists,  they  further  asserted,  used  their  agents  to  exploit  the 

Ts’ai  T’ing-kai,  “Tsen-yang  fu-hsing  nung-ts’un”  [How  to  Recover  the 
Village],  LYYK,  p.  16. 

**  Altogether  three  issues  appeared;  however,  only  the  first  is  accessible  to 
this  writer. 

«  Preface,  LYYK. 

**  Ts’ai,  p.  16. 
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peasants  and  workers  in  the  extreme.  They  concluded  that  this  process 
precipitated  the  bankruptcy  of  the  rural  economy  and  also  of  many 
indigenous  light  industries,  such  as  cotton,  silk,  and  flour,  which  had 
experienced  a  temporary  boom  period  during  and  immediately  after 
the  First  World  War,  only  to  be  closed  down  or  mortgaged  to  the 
imperialist  capitalists  after  it.^® 

They  held  the  Nanking  Government  responsible  for  these  crises.  They 
pointed  out  that  only  a  decadent  government  would  allow  Chinese 
economic  conditions  to  become  so  desperate.  They  contended  that  a 
government  representing  the  interests  of  landlords,  usurers,  bankers, 
compradors,  oppressive  gentry,  and  warlords  would  use  all  possible 
means  to  extort  wealth  from  the  masses,  thus  accelerating  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  rural  economy.  This  type  of  government,  they  maintained, 
would  affiliate  itself  with  the  imperialists  in  order  to  consolidate  its 
position. 2® 

Communist  methods  also  dismayed  the  socialist  reformers  in  the 
Army  who  did  not  agree  that  human  liberty  and  welfare  could  be 
advanced  by  a  bloody  class  struggle.  In  fact,  the  Confucian  maxims 
of  humaneness  and  kindness  {jen  and  ts'u)  constituted  their  basis  for 
reconstructing  the  Lung-yen  area.  They  felt  that  in  spite  of  land  reform 
the  communists  were  not  genuinely  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
peasants,  the  backbone  of  the  society.  They  maintained  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  represented  the  interests  of  the  communists,  who  claimed 
international  unity  that  transcended  national  boundaries,  would 
employ  the  most  malicious  methods  to  destroy  the  Chinese  society; 
they  would  betray  the  Chinese  race  and  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 
nation. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  the  socialist  reformers  offered  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  best  solution  for  China — a  government  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  “peasant-worker  productive  masses”  (nung-kung  sheng- 
ch’an  ta-chung).  They  asserted  that  as  soon  as  these  masses  had  gained 
political  power,  they  could  eliminate  the  unwanted  elements  in  society 

**  See  speeches  made  by  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai,  Fu  Po-ts’ui,  and  Shen  Kuang-han 
in  the  LYYK  for  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Peasant’s  Representatives  which  was 
held  in  July,  1933. 

Ibid. 

S7  “i'’i-tzu”  (Motto)  by  Chiang  Kuang-nai  inside  the  LYYK. 

**  Shen  Kuang-han,  “Nung-min  ying-yu  ti  jen-shih”  [What  the  Peasant 
Should  Reahze],  LYYK,  00.  17—18. 
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and  actively  protect  the  interest  of  the  productive  classes,  increase 
production  and  guide  the  parasites  of  the  society  into  productive 
activity.  Their  work  would  allow  China  to  build  up  publicly  owned 
national  capital  which  would  free  China  from  dependence  on  foreign 
capital  and  encourage  the  development  of  an  indigenous  industry 
and  commerce. 

Thus,  in  the  minds  of  these  reformers,  the  creation  of  peasant- 
worker  political  power  was  essential  to  ward  off  imperialists  and  to 
consolidate  the  base  of  a  national  economy.  Only  after  this  goal  was 
achieved  would  an  industrialized  China  be  possible.  Therefore,  in 
Lung-yen,  which  was  primarily  an  agricultural  town,  they  focused  on 
the  welfare  of  the  peasants,  although  other  political,  social  and  economic 
reforms  were  part  of  their  program. 

“Democratic  centralism”  and  traditional  “elitism”  were  to  be  the 
keys  to  the  whole  political  operation.  All  public  officials  were  to  be 
selected  by  examination  so  that  talented  and  able  men  could  serve  the 
government.®®  On  the  local  level,  a  self-governing  council,  whose 
members  were  70  per  cent  peasants,  20  per  cent  workers,  and  10  per 
cent  representatives  of  other  productive  elements,  was  established  in 
each  district  (ch’ii)  and  village  (hsiang).  In  Lung-yen,  wLere  the 
central  governing  body  w^as  located,  a  Productive  Representative 
Council  was  established  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  peasant  (60%), 
wwkers  (20%),  businessmen  (10%),  and  educators  (10%).  All  the 
councils  w^ere  to  be  supervised  by  political  advisers  and  governmental 
employees.®^  These  self-governing  councils  were  to  be  responsible  for 
settling  disputes,  maintaining  security,  and  supervising  education  and 
irrigation  projects,  wLile  the  Producers’  Representative  Council  was  to 
discuss  and  pass  resolutions  on  governmental  proposals  concerning 
revenue,  tax  increases,  public  w'orks,  producers’  livelihoods,  and  relief 
programs.  The  Council  was  also  given  power  to  initiate  and  oversee 
administrative  matters  and  w  ould  serve  as  a  consultative  organ  for  the 
head  of  the  government.®® 

Since  military  force  w'as  believed  to  be  essential  to  maintain  political 
power,  the  Social  Democrats  initiated  total  mobilization  and  armament 

Reconstructed  from  the  essays  in  the  LYYK. 

“Min-hsi  shan-hou  wei-yuan  shih-cheng  ta-kang”  [Administrative  Outline 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Western  Fukien],  LYYK,  pp.  31 — 32. 

LYYK,  p.  21. 

”  LYYK,  p.  33. 
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of  the  population.  Old  and  young,  men  and  women  had  to  belong  to 
one  or  more  organizations — peasants’  and  workers’  unions,  scouts, 
youth  militia  (ChHng-nien  i-yung  tui),  various  types  of  women’s 
associations,  and  guards  for  mutual  aid  and  protection.®® 

Efforts  were  also  taken  to  indoctrinate  the  population.  The  reformers 
argued  that  total  mobilization  without  proper  indoctrination  would 
endanger  the  existing  government  and  be  detrimental  to  the  principles 
for  which  they  campaigned.  They  rejected  the  existing  education 
system  as  a  means  toward  this  end.  The  old  concepts  and  ideals  of 
education,  they  argued,  were  feudalistic,  reactionarj"  and  dispirited, 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  old  ruling  class  and  contribute  to  rural  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  Confucian  concept  of  filial  piety,  for  example,  encouraged 
a  person  to  become  a  celebrated  government  official  or  a  wealthy 
member  of  society.  Through  the  old  educational  system,  the  ruling 
elass  was  able  to  perpetuate  itself,  maintaining  its  privileged  position 
and  monopolizing  military,  civil,  and  financial  power.  The  old  eduea- 
tion,  they  further  maintained,  produced  a  scholarly  class  that  was 
strong  only  in  literary  works.  The  permeation  of  these  Confucian  ideals 
in  society  had  resulted  in  eonflict  between  schools  and  villages,  and 
scholars  had  come  to  regard  the  peasants  and  workers  as  base  and 
contemptible  and  refused  to  associate  with  them.  Under  that  system, 
it  seemed  apparent  to  the  reformers,  scholars  tended  to  join  the  other 
parasites  of  society,  and  the  more  education  advanced,  the  more  people 
left  the  village,  and  the  faster  the  rural  economy  hastened  toward 
bankruptey.®^ 

To  prevent  this  from  recurring  under  the  producers’  government, 
they  laid  down  certain  principles  and  regulations  for  education  in 
Lung-yen.  First  of  all,  educational  committees  were  to  be  established 
in  the  ch'ii  and  h’sien  to  supervise  educational  activities.  The  central 
authority  at  Lung-yen  was  to  be  responsible  for  planning,  directing, 
and  supervising  all  the  necessary  programs  and  distributing  materials.®® 
Secondly,  teachers  in  professional  or  regular  schools  were  to  direct 
students  to  engage  in  actual  cultivation  of  the  school  fields,  to  grow 

Women  were  organized  according  to  their  age  into  the  Youth  Corps,  the 
Entertaining  Troupe  (for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  or  combat  soldiers)  and 
the  Inspecting  Corps.  LYYK,  p.  21,  p.  27,  p.  31. 

T’ang  Hsiao-wo,”  Chin-hou  ti  Lung-yen  chiao-yu”  [The  Future  Education 
in  Lung-yen],  LYYK,  pp.  11 — 12. 
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grain  and  vegetables,  plant  fruit  trees,  tend  livestock,  and  keep  bees. 
In  addition,  certain  attitudes  were  to  be  inculcated  in  the  students. 
These  were  reflected  in  the  slogans  such  as  “Peasants  and  workers  must 
be  regarded  with  esteem”;  “The  aim  of  receiving  an  education  is  to 
become  a  progressive  peasant  or  worker” ;  and  “He  who  does  not  labor 
does  not  receive  food.”®®  Thirdly,  with  governmental  subsidy,  education 
was  to  be  compulsory  for  both  children  and  adults.®’  In  the  meantime, 
to  enlighten  people,  newspaper  reading  rooms  and  news  bulletin  boards 
were  to  be  established.  By  these  methods,  the  reformers  hoped  to 
eliminate  illiteracy  within  three  years.®®  Finally,  the  curriculum  for  all 
educational  levels  was  to  combine  learning,  political  education,  and 
military  training.  The  purpose  of  integrating  these  three  was  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  Confucius’s  saying:  “People  can  be  made  to  follow  the 
rule  but  cannot  be  made  to  know  it.”®® 

Political  education  was  to  be  based  on  Sun  Yat-sen’s  The  Three 
People’s  Principles  (San-min  chu-i)  with  certain  revisions.  It  was 
taught  especially  to  members  of  the  youth  militia  which  included  men 
from  17  to  30,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  forever  serve  the  interests 
of  the  producers.  In  general,  political  education  programs  included 
lectures  on  current  national  and  international  affairs,  on  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  producer’s  government,  on  the  purpose  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  problems  of  rural  reconstruction  and  their  solution.^® 
The  improvement  of  the  peasant’s  standard  of  living  was  the  main 
task  of  the  reconstruction.  The  peasants  had  been  undergoing  un¬ 
bearable  hardship  during  the  military  struggles  among  the  warlords, 
the  communists,  and  the  gentry’s  militia,  which  the  Social  Democrats 
called  by  the  derogatory  term  bandits’  militia  (t’uan-fei).  Various 
programs  were  set  up  to  aid  the  peasants.  The  first  step  was  to  carry 
out  Sun  Yat-sen’s  promise,  “land  to  the  tiller”  (keng-che  yu-ch’i  t’ien). 
As  implemented,  the  programs  seemed  more  like  those  of  the  Taiping 
land  reforms.^^  The  differences  lay  in  the  classification  of  eligibility  for 

T’ang,  pp.  11 — 12. 

Ibid.  Children  were  enrolled  in  public  or  private  elementary  schools,  both 
subsidized  by  the  central  government  in  Lung-yen.  Adult  schools  were  attached 
to  the  primary  schools. 

LYYK,  p.  25. 

T’ang,  ibid. 

LYYK,  pp.  26—27. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  leaders,  Fo  Po-ts’ui,  revealed  a  substantial 
knowledge  of  the  Taiping  regime.  In  a  public  address  to  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
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land  and  the  receiver’s  obligation  to  contribute  produce. According 
to  the  producer’s  government,  all  land  was  to  be  nationalized.  After 
careful  survey  and  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  land,  it  would 
then  be  distributed  to  the  peasants  on  the  principle  of  per  capita  land 
distribution  (chi-k'ou  shuo-t’ien)*^  Each  peasant  and  all  members  of 
his  family — old,  young,  men  and  women — were  all  entitled  to  receive  a 
piece  of  land  equal  in  yield  to  three  tan  or  three  piculs. Under  the 
Taiping  regime,  however,  men  and  women  were  treated  as  equals  as 
far  as  the  yield  of  land  was  concerned,  but  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  received  onh'^  half  the  amount.  Also  under  the  Taiping  regime, 
a  person  could  take  from  the  harvest  only  what  he  needed  for  his 
subsistence,  while  everything  else  went  into  the  common  granary.^® 
The  producers’  government,  on  the  other  hand,  taxed  the  beneficiaries 
of  land  distribution  on  a  progressive  income  basis.  In  addition,  the 
peasants  were  not  subjected  to  taxation  on  their  by-products,  such  as 
handicrafts,  livestock,  honey,  and  fish,  which  they  produced  during 
the  off-seasons.^® 

By  August  1933,  most  of  the  land  under  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army’s  administration  had  been  distributed  to  the  peasants  at  Lung- 
yen  on  this  basis.  In  areas  where  land  distribution  w  as  delayed  or  the 
land  awaited  survey,  the  Nationalist  Government’s  poliey  of  25  per 
cent  reduetion  on  rent  was  enforced.®’  All  natural  resources — mountain 
and  forest  land — belonged  to  the  public  except  those  portions  which 
were  used  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  those  persons  whose  land  did  not 
yield  the  3  tan.  The  public  land  was  to  be  administered  by  local  co-ops, 
and  the  income  from  lumber  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  public — 20  per 
cent  to  hsien,  40  per  cent  to  ch’ii,  and  40  per  cent  to  hsiang.  Those  who 


Peasant’s  Representatives,  he  saw  the  Taipings  as  campaigners  for  the  peasant’s 
causes,  and  he  pointed  out  that  their  failure  was  due  to  the  lack  of  military  power 
and  the  absence  of  political  indoctrination.  “Nung-min  yii  t’u-ti  wen-t’i” 
[Peasants  and  Land  Problems],  LYYK,  pp.  19 — 20. 

On  Taiping  land  reform  see  Wolfgang  Franke,  “The  Taiping  Rebellion,’’ 
F.  Schurmann  and  O.  Schell,  Imperial  China,  (New  York,  1967),  p.  186. 

«  LYYK,  pp.  22—23. 

**  Shih,  “Tao-le  nung-ts’un  i-hou’’  [After  Coming  to  the  Village],  LYYK, 
p.  29. 

Franke,  p.  186. 

LYYK,  p.  29. 

On  Nationalist’s  policy  of  25  per  cent  reduction  on  rent,  see  Yakhontoff, 
p.  151.  LYYK,  p.  32. 
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utilized  mountainous  areas  to  grow  tea,  the  wood  used  for  printing 
blocks,  fruit  trees  or  to  produce  the  seeds  from  which  tung  oil  was 
extracted  were  required  to  pay  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  produce.^® 

Land  distribution  was  not  the  only  method  utilized  by  reformers 
in  their  attempt  to  alleviate  the  peasant’s  hardship.  They  took  the 
initiative  in  developing  hydraulic  power  for  irrigation  and  electricity 
b}’  repairing  old  dams  and  dikes  and  building  new  ones.  They  established 
experimental  farms  to  introduce  new  agricultural  techniques  and 
machines  into  the  villages.  In  the  future  they  planned  to  establish 
places  for  renting  farm  machines  at  minimum  charges  in  order  to 
encourage  peasants  to  adopt  them.  Agricultm’al  cooperation  was  to  be 
implemented  gradually,  moving  in  the  direction  of  collective  farms. 
Local  granaries  were  established  to  meet  calamities,  and  agricultural 
co-ops  were  established  to  eliminate  exploitation  by  the  middlemen. 
Peasants  were  encouraged  to  produce  agricultimal  byproducts,  and  a 
farmer’s  bank  was  to  be  established  in  order  to  regulate  village 
currency  and  to  develop  other  productive  enterprises.^® 

“Productive  enterprises”  referred  to  certain  programs  set  up  by  the 
government  for  the  industrialization  of  Lung-yen.  Such  enterprises 
included  the  construction  of  a  series  of  highways  and  the  installation 
of  a  network  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles.  The  reformers  wanted 
to  open  up  mines  and  establish  large-scale  industry.  They  would 
subsidize  such  development  by  means  of  transportation  and  technical 
aid.  They  hoped  that  the  essential  capital  for  these  programs  would 
come  from  investments  by  overseas  Chinese,  especially  those  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  whom  they  would  provide  vdth  certain  guarantees.  The 
reformers  claimed  that  negotiations  to  this  effect  were  underway.®® 
For  the  purpose  of  temporary  relief  and  reconstruction,  they  planned 
to  establish  a  number  of  small  scale  factories,  the  raw  materials  for 
which  were  available  in  Lung -yen. 

Other  reforms  carried  out  in  Lung-yen  included  sanitation,  health, 
public  recreation,  and  gymnastics  programs.  Footbinding,  queues  for 
men,  and  superstitious  practices  were  also  strictly  forbidden.  Marriages 
based  on  financial  arrangements  were  prohibited;  rather,  marriages 

**  “Resolutions  Passed  by  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Peasant’s  Representa¬ 
tives,”  LYYK,  pp.  33 — 37. 

«  LYYK,  p.  32. 

Ibid. 

“  LYYK,  pp.  25—26. 
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were  to  be  contracted  on  the  basis  of  free  will.®*  Moreover,  doctors 
trained  in  either  Chinese  or  western  medicine  were  required  to  take 
examinations -for  licenses,  and  a  number  of  public  hospitals  were  to  be 
established  in  each  hsien.^^  The  most  severe  laws  were  set  up  to  control 
the  use  of  opium  and  gambling.  Persons  found  guilty  of  selling  or 
smoking  opium  were  to  receive  the  death  sentence,  and  those  found 
guilty  of  gambling  were  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned.®^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  laws  dealing  with  opium  and  gambling, 
the  whole  judicial  reform  seemed  to  aim  at  humaneness  and  kindness, 
concepts  advocated  by  a  leader  of  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army,  Chiang 
Kuang-nai.®*  Certain  reforms  were  geared  toward  the  improvement  of 
conditions  in  jails  and  toward  the  betterment  of  the  prisoners’  lives. 
The  goal  of  imprisonment  was  not  punishment,  but  rehabilitation 
through  instruction  and  training.  Most  important  of  all,  the  reformers 
also  introduced  trial  by  the  masses  (min-chung  ts'ai-p’an),  encouraging 
them  to  reveal  corruption,  dishonesty,  or  reactionary  elements  and  to 
try  them  publicly.®® 

Just  how  successful  the  reform  and  rehabilitation  of  Lung-yen  was 
is  not  clear,  but  two  incidents  suggest  that  the  reformers  made  some 
real  progress.  The  first  stemmed  from  a  letter,  published  in  the  Lung-yen 
Monthly  and  addressed  to  the  communist  rank  and  file,  concerning  the 
achievement  of  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army.  The  letter  was  written 
by  a  group  of  communist  underground  agents  who  had  been  so  moved 
by  the  Army’s  reform  measures  in  the  area  that  they  voluntarily  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  authorities.®’  At  first  glance,  one  might  dismiss 
the  letter  as  sheer  propaganda.  Yet,  as  early  as  September  1933,  the 
communists  attacked  the  Army’s  land  reform  program  as  the  kind  that 
would  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  landlord  class.  Furthermore, 
during  the  course  of  the  Rebellion,  the  communists  were  reluctant  to 
enter  into  alliances  wuth  the  rebels  unless  the  latter  would  follow'  the 
communist  program.  The  China  Forum  also  published  an  article 
entitled  “What  does  the  Communist  Party  think  of  the  new  government 
in  Fukien,”  which  revealed  the  communists’  fear  of  the  influence  of 

«  LYYK,  p.  23  and  p.  75. 

LYYK,  p.  25. 

«  LYYK,  p.  76. 

**  Chiang  Kuang-nai’s  motto  in  the  LYYK. 

“  LYYK,  p.  27. 

”  LYYK,  p.  77. 
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the  Social  Democratic  theories  of  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army  upon 
the  entire  communist  program.  The  statement  called  the  Fukien  land 
reform  program,  identical  with  the  program  at  Lung-yen,  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary  one  intended  to  save  the  landlord  class.  According  to  the 
comments  of  the  China  Weekly  Review,  the  article  was  a  reaction  to  the 
split  that  had  occurred  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  com  munists,  with  the 
more  conservative  or  “pink”  communists  having  a  tendency  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Fukien  group.®® 

The  second  incident  occurred  during  a  communist  raid  near  Lung- 
yen  in  July,  1933.  A  reporter  for  the  Lung-yen  Monthly  claimed  that 
the  people  responded  so  enthusiastically  to  the  Army’s  call  that  it  was 
able  to  accomplish  total  mobilization  and  preparation  within  ten  days.®® 
The  article  may  have  contained  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration.  Yet, 
if  one  compares  their  programs  with  the  descriptions  of  the  successful, 
but  mild  communist  reforms  at  Yenan  during  World  War  II,  the 
Army’s  claims  of  success  do  not  seem  exorbitant.  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai 
indicated  that  within  three  months  after  the  land  redistribution,  the 
army  had  completely  won  over  the  people  of  western  Fukien.  He 
concluded  that  the  foremost  demand  of  the  masses  was  land,  and 
everything  else  was  secondary.*” 


Ill 

On  his  return  to  China  early  in  1933,  Ch’en  Ming-shu  began  to 
associate  closely  with  members  of  the  Third  Party  and  other  anti- 
Japanese  elements;  and,  gradually,  members  of  his  Socialist  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  urged  him  to  concoct  a  revolt  against  the  Nanking 
Government.®^  The  increasingly  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army  toward  the  Nanking  Government 
and  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  time  apparently  convinced 
Ch’en  that  this  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  raise  the  banner  against 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

CWR,  67 — 1  (Dec.  2,  1933),  p.  8.  Hu  Chow -yuan,  ibid.  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai, 
Autobiography  of  Ts'ai  T’ing-k'ai,  (Hongkong,  1946),  p.  383  in  which  Ts’ai 
accused  the  communists’  lack  of  sincerity  in  entering  an  alliance.  Rung  Ch’u, 
ll’o  Yii  Hung-chun  [The  Red  Army  and  I],  (Hongkong,  1954),  p.  366. 

I  Mien,  “I-ke  cheng-chih  chien-yiieh  ti  shih-shih”  [A  Fact  of  Political 
Review],  LYYK,  pp.  5 — 7. 

Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai,  Autobiography,  p.  374. 

**  “Ch’en  Ming-shu,’’  p.  216. 
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The  land  reform  program  carried  out  by  the  army  in  Fukien  in  reality 
defied  the  order  of  the  Nanking  Government,  which  as  usual,  favored 
the  landlord  class.  The  Nanking  program  for  economic  and  political 
reconstruction  of  areas  recaptured  from  the  communists  directed  that 
all  lands  should  be  returned  to  their  former  owners  if  titles  or  other 
documents  still  existed,  and  that,  in  cases  where  documents  and 
boundary  marks  had  been  destroyed,  the  question  of  restoration  of  the 
property  should  be  discussed  by  the  conference  of  the  landlords  and 
the  gentry.®^  Clearly,  a  clash  was  bound  to  occur  betw^een  the  Army 
and  the  government  sooner  or  later.  Equally  clear,  such  a  program 
hardly  constituted  meaningful  land  reform  that  wnuld  win  peasant 
support.  Since  Ch’en  was  briefed  in  detail  during  his  visit  in  May  in 
Fukien,  the  reformers  may  w^ell  have  convinced  him  then  of  the  success 
of  their  programs  at  Lung-yen  and  of  the  probability  that  such 
programs  could  also  attract  the  majority  of  the  Chinese,  particularly 
the  peasants,  once  they  were  made  known.*® 

The  eleavage  between  the  Nanking  government  and  the  Army  was 
further  widened  by  the  Tangku  Truce  of  May  1933.  When  Japan  pushed 
into  Jehol  and  Shan-hai  Pass  in  the  spring  of  1933,  Chiang  Kuang-nai 
and  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai  sent  a  contingent  of  troops  to  fight  the  attacking 
Japanese.®*  However,  in  spite  of  a  strong  popular  demand  to  resist  the 
Japanese,  Chiang  Kai-shek  held  fast  to  his  policy  of  anti-communist 
operations  and  w^as  secretly  negotiating  a  truce  with  the  Japanese. 
Information  concerning  the  negotiations,  leaked  out,  and  immediately 
Chiang  Kuang-nai  and  Ts’ai  sent  a  telegram  demanding  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  make  no  concessions  to  the  Japanese  but  instead  seek  to 
unite  the  Chinese  to  fight  the  Japanese  to  the  end.  Chiang  Kuang-nai 
and  Ts’ai  even  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  be  beheaded  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Japanese.®®  Their  telegram  was  in  vain.  The  Tangku 
Truce,  signed  in  May,  and  the  subsequent  Huang  (Fu)-Okamura 
negotiations  not  only  prevented  the  Chinese  from  conducting  further 
armed  resistance  and  gave  Japan  an  extremely  advantageous  position 


Yuknontoff,  p.  155. 

“Ch’en  Ming-shu,”  p.  216.  Tu-shu  tsa-chih,  3,6,  (June  1933). 

**  Fan-Chiang,  p.  654. 

Wang  Yun-sheng,  “Shih-nien  kuan-ch’ao  chi”  [Ten  Years  Observations  of 
Events],  Kuo-wen  chou-pao  (KWCP),  II,  1,  (Jan.  1934).  Fan  Chiang  p.  655, 
includes  part  of  the  quotation  of  the  telegram.  The  complete  telegram  was 
published  in  Cheng-lun  chou-k'an.  No.  14. 
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for  extracting  further  concessions  from  China,  but  also  implied  that 
the  Nanking  Government  recognized  the  loss  of  Manchuria  and  Jehol.®® 
The  Army  called  the  truce  the  greatest  national  humiliation  in  Chinese 
history  and  denounced  the  Nanking  Government’s  selling  out  of 
Manchuria,  Jehol,  and  one-fourth  of  Hopeh.  They  called  for  the 
unification  of  Chinese  patriots  against  the  “traitor  government” 
(mai-kuo  cheng-fu)  in  order  to  recover  the  lost  territory.®’ 

The  resignation  of  T.  V.  Soong,  Minister  of  Finance,  further  an¬ 
tagonized  the  Army.®®  They  viewed  the  incident  both  as  further 
evidence  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  betrayal  of  China,  since  T.  V.  Soong  was 
kno^\^l  for  his  anti- Japanese  stand,  and  as  an  outrage  against  the  Army 
itself  since  it  had  been  due  to  Soong’s  help  that  their  meager  rations 
had  been  doubled.®®  As  the  fiercely  patriotic  Army  became  further 
disenchanted  with  the  Nanking  Government,  Ch’en  Ming-shu  recognized 
the  value  of  the  Army  as  his  o^vn  military  pow'er  base. 

Looking  around  the  nation,  Ch’en  found  that  the  Nanking  Govern¬ 
ment  was  besieged  by  many  internal  and  external  problems,  including 
a  resurgence  of  warlordism  and  regionalism  and  growing  discontent 
among  Chinese  patriots  concerning  Chiang’s  non-resistance  policy. 
Furthermore,  the  Nanking  Government  Avas  deeply  committed  to  an 
extermination  campaign  against  the  communists  and  was  facing  a 
severe  financial  crisis.’^  Conditions  seemed  almost  ideal  for  launching 

For  basic  information  on  the  Truce  and  its  articles,  see  T.  A.  Bisson 
Japan  in  China,  (New  York,  1938),  pp.  44 — 45.  ’ 

®’  LYYK,  pp.  13—14. 

®®  There  are  various  reasons  for  T.  V.  Soong’s  resignation  but  the  contem¬ 
porary  anti-Chiang  forces  claimed  that  he  was  forced  to  resign  because  of 
pressure  from  Japan.  Fan  Chiang,  p.  657. 

®®  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai  was  reported  to  complain  that  the  monthly  expenses  of 
the  Nineteenth  Route  Army  in  1927  were  one  million  but  were  cut  to  three 
hundred  thousand  afterward.  In  1932  because  of  the  aid  of  T.  V.  Soong,  it  w'as 
increased  to  six  hundred  thousand.  Francis  Chen,  “Diverse  Interests  in  Fukien 
to  Oppose  Nanking,”  CWR,  67:3  (December  16,  1933),  pp.  121 — 122. 

At  the  mass  meeting  on  November  20,  1933  Ts’ai’s  speech  indicated  chat 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  attempted  several  times  to  disarm  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army.  Also  in  their  telegram  declaring  independence  from  Nanking,  the  new 
regime  accused  the  Nationalist  government  of  intentionally  stopping  all  re¬ 
inforcements  and  forcing  the  Army  to  retreat  during  the  Shanghai  War.  KWCP 
10:48,  D.  3.  Francis  Ch’en,  pp.  121 — 122. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Chahar  province  had  declared  its  independence 
immediately  following  the  Tangku  Truce.  Feng  Yu-hsing  was  organizing  troops 
to  fight  the  Japanese  in  the  north,  defying  the  government’s  order  and  challenging 
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a  revolt  if  the  diverse  discontented  elements  could  be  persuaded  to 
join.  In  October  a  preliminary  agreement  was  secured  from  the  com¬ 
munists  for  a  cease  fire  and  a  pledge  not  to  trespass  on  each  other’s 
territory. ’2  The  communists  refused  to  commit  themselves  further 
unless  Ch’en  was  willing  to  accept  their  ideology  and  program.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  were  also  conducted  with  others  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  including  the  Kwangtung-Kwangsi  clique  and  Feng 
Yu-hsiang.  The  results  seemed  satisfactory  to  Ch’en,  for  he  was 
confident  that  “once  he  took  a  decisive  lead,  support  for  a  genuine 
anti-Nanking  coalition  would  rapidly  appear  from  many  quarters.”’^ 
On  November  20, 1933  Ch’en  launched  his  rebellion,  declaring  Fukien 
independent  and  establishing  a  “People’s  Goveniment  of  the  Republic 
of  China”  in  Foochow.  All  portraits  of  Sun  Yat-sen  were  removed  from 
public  places.  A  new  flag  was  adopted.  The  personnel  of  the  new 
government  were  members  of  the  Nineteenth  Route  Army,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  provinces,  and  delegates  of  various  parties, 
such  as  the  Third  Party,  Social  Democrats,  the  right-wing  Youth 
Party,  the  A.  B.  Party,  the  Trostkyites.  Important  leaders  included 
Li  Chi-shen,  Ch’en  Ming-shu,  Ts’ai  T’ing-k’ai,  Chiang  Kuang-nai,  Hsu 
Ch’ien,  and  Eugene  Ch’en. 

Chiang.  Tlie  Nanking  authority  was  further  challenged  early  in  November  by  a 
revolt  in  western  Hunan.  The  revolt,  led  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  1st 
Regiment,  Ho  Ching-ch’eng,  was  provoked  partly  by  the  Tangku  Truce  and 
partly  by  Nanking’s  neglect  of  the  rural  economy.  News  reports  in  the  KWCP 
10:48,  p.  1.  “Hsiang-hsi  t’uan-pien  chieh  wu-se-ch’i”  [The  Militia  Revolt  in 
Hsiang-hsi  Raised  the  Five  Colored  Flag],  KWCP,  10:47.  According  to  Y.  C. 
Wang,  by  October  1933  the  Nationalist  treasury  was  reported  empty  except  for 
about  27  million  of  unsold  treasury  notes.  In  his  Chinese  Intellectuals  and  the 
West:  1872 — 1949,  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1966),  p.  440. 

The  provisions  of  the  government  were  as  follows:  1)  all  anti -Communist 
slogans  and  terms  such  as  “red  bandits”  are  to  bo  eliminated  and  in  their  place 
substituted  the  term  “Red-Armies”  when  referring  to  the  Communist  military 
forces;  2)  Mutual  cessation  of  hostilities,  both  sides  agreeing  not  to  make  any 
aggressive  move;  3)  The  People’s  Allied  Armies  agree  not  to  cooperate  in  any 
drives  on  the  Red  capital  at  Juikin,  Kiangsi,  and  two  red  districts  in  Fukien, 
Chien-ning  and  Chung-an,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  administration  of  the  new 
party;  4)  The  People’s  Assembly  agrees  to  surrender  all  Communist  prisoners 
and  discontinue  all  anti -communist  propaganda.  CWR  66:13,  (Nov.  25,  1933), 
p.  510. 

“Ch’en  Ming-shu,”  p.  216. 

74  “Fu-hsing  Chung-kuo  ke-ming”  [Revive  Chinese  Revolution],  Ch'en 
(The  Morning),  Vol.  1:  No.  1,  (Dec.  1933),  pp.  2—3.  KWCP  10:48,  (Dec.  1933) 
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The  whole  structure  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  programs 
was  reminiscent  of  the  socialist  model  in  Lung-yen.  The  highest  political 
power  in  the  new  government  rested  with  the  productive  elements  of 
society — peasants,  workers,  merchants,  scholars,  and  soldiers.  Peasants 
and  workers  were  regarded  as  the  backbone.  The  new  government  call¬ 
ed  for  an  end  to  the  power  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  ruling  clique  at 
Nanking  and  the  elimination  of  all  the  parasitical  elements  in  society — 
landlords,  oppressive  gentry,  warlords,  and  “bureaucrats”  (kvnn-liao). 
It  called  for  per  capita  land  distribution  (chi-h’uo  shuo-t'ien),  state 
ovmership  of  wasteland,  forests,  mines,  and  rivers,  and  state  ownership 
of  important  industries  crucial  to  the  people’s  livelihood.  Denouncing 
imperialism,  it  called  for  a  truly  independent,  free  China  with  complete 
tariff  autonomy,  and  the  abolition  of  all  unequal  treaties.  It  guaranteed 
freedom  of  residence  and  movement,  speech  and  publication,  freedom 
of  assembly  and  organization,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of 
workers  to  organize  and  seek  redress  by  strikes.  It  also  called  for 
strictly  enforced  universal  education  and  conscription  and  for  total 
mobilization  of  the  people.  Possibly  for  fear  of  Japanese  intervention, 
there  was  a  lack  of  belligerent  anti- Japanese  slogans  in  the  platform.’® 
Contrary  to  Ch’en  Ming-shu’s  expectation,  the  new  regime  met  a 
rather  cool  reception.  To  begin  with,  the  removal  of  the  portraits  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  proved  a  costly  blunder.  By  this  time  Sun  had  become  a 
national  symbol,  worshipped  by  the  people  as  the  founder  of  the 
republic.  More  importantly,  the  Nanking  Government  instituted  an 
effective  censorship  of  those  who  expressed  sympathy  for  the  new 
regime  and  suppressed  news  from  Fukien.”  Scholars  like  Hu  Shih, 


Fan  Chiang,  pp.  661 — 663.  For  information  on  the  nature  of  different  parties  see 
Chang  Chih-i,  K’ang-chan  chung  ti  cheng-tang  ho  p'ai-pieh  [Different  Political 
Parties  and  Alliances  During  the  Anti- Japanese  War],  (Ch’ungking,  1939). 

The  peasants  and  workers  were  called  “Nung-kung  sheng-ch’an  ta-chung” 
and  were  given  the  control  of  the  whole  political  power.  KWGP,  10:47,  (Dec. 
1933),  p.  3. 

“Min-pien  hsii-chi”  [The  Continuous  Report  of  the  Fukien  Rebellion], 
KWCP  10:48,  (Dec.  1933),  p.  2.  The  only  anti-Japanese  slogan  was  within  the 
general  framework  of  anti-imperialism.  CWR,  (Dec.  2,  1933),  pp.  6 — 7 ;  (Dec.  23, 
1933),  pp.  157 — 158.  North  China  Herald,  (Dec.  6,  1933),  p.  362.  “Weekly 
Comments  on  National  and  International  News,”  KWCP,  11:1,  (Jan.  1934). 

”  According  to  the  China  Weekly  Review,  in  Hankow,  more  than  130  young 
men,  sympathizers  with  the  Fukien  rebels  or  with  the  Reds,  were  arrested;  the 
newspaper,  Kung-jen  jih-pao,  had  been  suppressed  and  its  manager  placed  under 
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Tsiang  T’ing-fu,  and  Wu  Ching-ch’ao  denounced  the  movement  fearing 
the  revolt  would  plunge  China  into  confusion,  a  suicidal  move  when 
enemies  were  on  all  sides.  Important  editorials  joined  in  the  denun¬ 
ciation.’* 

The  loudest  voice  of  protest  was  from  the  right-wing  Kwangtung- 
Kwangsi  clique,  the  most  powerful  and  resourceful  potential  ally.  The 
clique  was  angered  by  the  rebel’s  rejection  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his 
The  Three  People's  Principles.  One  of  its  key  intellectuals,  Tsou  Lu, 
ridiculed  as  utopian  the  rebel  ideology  of  political  power  as  the 
possession  of  the  productive  masses,  of  peasants  and  workers  con¬ 
stituting  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  and  of  per  capita  land  distribu¬ 
tion.  All  these  ideas,  he  declared,  were  a  cross  of  Marxism  and  the 
ancient  well-field  system  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Sun’s  land  reform 
policy  which  could  easily  be  achieved  through  the  heavy  taxation  of 
absentee  landlords.  In  addition,  he  charged  that  the  reformers  would 
subordinate  merchants,  scholars,  and  soldiers  to  the  peasants  and 
workers,  thus  making  them  second  class  citizens  in  the  new  producers’ 
government.  He  believed  that  men’s  greed  was  insatiable  and  that  such 
a  drastic  reform  would  lead  only  to  confusion.  A  true  Confucian  con¬ 
servative,  Tsou  contended  that  happiness  did  not  rest  on  material 
satisfaction  and  that  a  good  government  should  rest  on  Mencius  prin¬ 
ciples  of  humaneness  and  benevolence  {jen  and  t).’* 

The  new  regime  was  further  dispirited  by  the  response  from  the 
Fukienese  merchants  and  the  landowners,  who  objected  to  the  rebels’ 
“pink”  platform.  Reports  alleged  that  bankers,  wealthy  merchants, 
and  industrialists  were  transferring  their  capital  to  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  and  other  places,  and  that  there  was  obvious  unrest  among 
the  landlords  and  landowners.*® 

arrest  because  of  his  outspoken  sympathies  with  the  Foochow  Rebellion.  GWR, 
67:2,  (Dec.  9,  1933),  p.  70. 

Ta-kung  Pao  editorials  and  editorial  of  I-shih  Pao  republished  in  KWGP 
10:48.  GWR,  (November  25,  1933),  p.  512.  Hu  Shih,  “Fu-chien  ta-pien  chu” 
[Great  Change  in  Fukien  Affair],  Tu-li  P'ing-lun  (TLPL)  Vol.  79,  (Dec.  1933). 
Tsiang  T’ing-fu,  “Ko-ming  yu  chuan-chih”  [Revolution  and  Autocracy],  TLPL, 
No.  80,  (Jan.  1934),  pp.  2 — 5.  Wu  Cliing-ch’ao,  “Ko-ming  yu  chien-kuo” 
[Revolution  and  the  Founding  of  the  Nation],  TLPL,  No.  84,  (June,  1934). 

Tsou  Lu,  “Mien-pien  ti  lien-hsiang”  [Some  Thoughts  on  the  Fukien 
Rebellion],  San-min  chu-i  yueh-kan,  7ol.  Ill,  No.  1. 

Wu  Ch’en-hsi,  “Chung-kuo  ch’ien  ahuang-yeh  chih  wei-chi”  [Crises  in  the 
Chinese  Banking  Business],  KWGP,  11:1,  p.  2,  Lei  Hsiao-ch’en,  p.  217. 
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As  a  result  of  the  unfavorable  response,  the  planks  in  the  rebels’ 
socialistic  platform  had  to  be  compromised  bit  by  bit.  The  new  regime 
changed  the  “Producers’  Government”  to  the  one  based  on  “fe¬ 
deralism”  designed  to  suit  the  conditions  of  each  indibidual  region.  The 
“per  capita  land  distribution”  was  reportedly  abolished  five  days  after 
its  announcement.  Early  in  December  the  regime  was  forced  to  affirm 
its  determination  to  assist  the  development  of  private  enterprises.®^ 
Forced  to  abandon  its  ideals,  together  with  its  hopes  for  social  and 
economic  reform,  the  rebellion  became  nothing  more  than  an  episode 
in  an  anti-Chiang  Kai-shek  movement  and  collapsed. 

The  revolt,  though  it  failed  to  produce  any  change  in  the  Nationalist 
Government,  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  communists.  The  most 
immediate  result  was  that,  with  the  removal  of  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army  and  the  installation  of  Ch’en  Yi  as  the  governor  of  Fukien, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  accomplish  his  goal  of 
encirclement,  to  force  the  communists  to  abandon  their  stronghold  in 
Kiangsi.  Furthermore,  not  only  did  the  rebels’  program  appeal  to  the 
“pink”  elements  of  the  communists,  but  the  rebellion  may  well  have 
served  as  a  lesson  to  Mao  Tse-tung.  If  a  pink  platform  was  already 
unacceptable  to  most  literate  Chinese,  merchants  and  landlords,  then 
it  was  doubtful  that  a  drastic  communist  program  coidd  win  over  the 
nation  unless  the  communist  had  a  vast  base  of  military  power  be¬ 
hind  them.  Even  before  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  Kiangsi,  Mao 
had  already  abandoned  his  bloody  land  reform  program.  After  they 
reached  Yenan,  the  communists  drastically  modified  their  social  and 
economic  reform  program.  This  not  only  brought  the  Nineteenth  Route 
Army  and  the  Communist  Party  closer  later  on,  but  the  communists 
were  eventually  able  to  attract  the  support  of  other  segments  of 
society  to  form  a  “coalition”  government,  a  policy  they  maintained 
until  their  victory  in  1949. 


Lei  Hsiao-ch’en,  p.  217.  “Weekly  News  Brief  and  Comments”  KWCP, 
10:49,  (Dec.  1933),  p.  2. 
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THE  AFRICAN  PRESENCE  IN  PORTUGUESE  INDIA* ** 


Historians  concerned  with  the  Portuguese  presence  in  India  generally 
have  focused  on  political  or  military  events  to  the  neglect  of  social  or 
cultural  forces.  Due  to  this  predeliction  followers  of  Clio  have  over¬ 
looked  a  curious  character :  The  African  slave  in  India.  *  *  This  ubiquit¬ 
ous  stranger  is  more  than  discernible  in  archival  stores  of  Portuguese 
India  as  well  as  in  travel  accounts  of  early  European  imperial  interests. 
There  is  not  yet  sufficient  evidence  uncovered  to  WTite  a  definitive 
monograph  on  the  long  history  of  the  African  in  India.  But  because  his 
appearance  forms  an  intriguing  chapter  in  any  recounting  of  South 
Asian  history,  I  present  here — based  on  circumscribed  materials — a 
limited  discussion  on  the  functions  of  the  African  in  early  Portuguese 
Indian  historj^  and  his  place  in  the  colonial  structure.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding,  however,  two  major  dimensions  contributing  to  the  story 
should  be  delineated.  The  first  concerns  the  pre-Portuguese  involve¬ 
ment  of  Africans  in  Indian  societies,  including  the  extent  of  a  slave 
trade,  its  location  in  India,  and  the  relationship  of  that  trade  with  the 
general  Indian  population.  The  second  aspect  concerns  the  structure  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Portuguese  India  into  which  the 
African  was  thrust. 


*  Tlie  author  wishes  to  thank  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  Grant  in  International  and  Comparative  studies  for  funds 
to  conduct  the  research  on  this  paper.  Materials  for  this  paper  were  gathered 
during  January  and  February,  1969,  in  Panaji,  Goa,  India.  For  their  help  in 
locating  documents,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Director  of  the  Arquivo  Nacional,  Mr. 
Gune,  and  his  assistant. 

The  travel  accounts  and  some  of  the  documents  consulted  are  published  but 
for  the  most  part  the  information  in  archival  sources  exists  only  in  MS  form  in 
the  Goan  archives. 

**  The  term  African  is  used  in  this  article  to  mean  anyone  from,  or  whose 
ancestors  were  from,  the  continent  of  Africa. 
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Long  before  the  arrival  of  da  Gama,  Albuquerque,  and  other  Lus- 
itanian  adventurers,  Islamized  African  communities,  called  Habshi,^ 
existed  in  India,  their  ancestors  either  slaves  purchased  by  Arabs  from 
the  African  Horn  or  military  slave  troops  from  neighboring  Muslim 
countries.  The  majority  of  Africans  probably  were  Abyssinian;  the 
name  Habshi  means  Abyssinian  but  eventually  became  applied  to  all 
blacks.^  Later,  during  Portuguese  involvement  in  India,  many  so- 
called  Habshi  actually  were  either  Bantu  or  Sudanic  Negro. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  numbers,  status,  and  functions  of  Habshis 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  South  Asia  is  severely  circum¬ 
scribed  and  necessarily  gleaned  from  scattered  court  and  travel  records. 
One  of  our  earliest  references  is  Ibn  Battuta  who,  during  his  travels  in 
India  (1333 — 1342),  discovered  that  Habshis  were  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  subcontinent  from  North  India  to  Ceylon,  and  were  employed 
primarily  as  guards  or  men-at-arms  in  land  and  sea  contingents.®  Other 
sources  indicate  that  under  the  Tughluk  d3masty  in  North  India, 
especially  in  the  late  fourteenth  century,  several  African  slaves  or 
descendants  of  African  slaves  either  became  governors  of  provinces  or 
were  prominent  eunuchs  in  sultanate  courts.^ 

African  influence,  after  an  initial  appearance  in  the  Delhi  area, 
shifted  East.  Records  indicate  that  from  1459  to  1481,  the  Bengali 
Ilyas  Shahi  sultan  Rukn  al-Din  Barbak  Shah  maintained  some  eight 
thousand  African  slaves  for  military  service,  a  few  of  whom  later 
acquired  powers,  usurped  the  throne,  and  provided  a  succession  of 
Habshi  rulers  from  1486  to  1493.  In  1493  a  successail  popular  revolt 
against  the  last  Habshi  ruler  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  these  Africans 
from  Bengal,  most  of  whom  dispersed  to  the  Deccan,  and  later  to 
Gujrat,  the  central  and  western  sections  of  the  subcontinent.  They  were 
welcome,  for  in  the  Deccan  the  practice  of  employing  foreigners  in  state 
service  had  begun  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  by 

^  Habshi  means  people  of  Habash,  i.e.,  Abyssinia. 

*  See,  e.g.,  G.  Yazdani,  Bldar;  its  history  and  monuments,  (Oxford,  1947), 
pp.  82 ff.  for  information  on  and  gathered  from  tombs  of  Abyssinian  nobles  and 
soldiers  scattered  throughout  this  region. 

*  Ibn  Battuta,  Travels,  trans.  H.  A.  R.  Gibb,  (Cambridge,  1929),  pp.  224, 
229,  236,  260. 

*  For  presence  of  the  Habshi  as  generals,  administrators,  kingmakers,  and  in 
positions  of  power  and  prestige,  see  R.  C.  Majumdar,  H.  C.  Raychaudri,  and 
K.  Datta,  An  Advanced  History  of  India,  (London,  1948);  and  R.  Pankhurst,  An 
introduction  t  o  the  economic  history  of  Ethiopia,  (London,  1961)  Appendix  E. 
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1422  Habshi  bodyguards  were  an  important  faetor  in  determining 
succession  to  the  throne.  Their  successes  were  short-lived,  however,  for 
by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  eome  into  conflict  with 
other  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  kingdom.  Although  they  were  Sunni 
Muslims,  as  was  the  local  populace,  and  although  they  were  also 
supported  by  Muwallads,^  Habshis  were  not  accepted  by  the  lighter¬ 
skinned  Turks,  Persians,  and  Arabs  on  the  basis  of  race  and  color®  and 
ultimately  lost  their  positions  of  power. 

In  addition  to  their  influence  in  land  posts,  Habshis  were  apparently 
prominent  in  Indian  navies,  first  in  the  Deccan  and  later,  espeeially,  in 
Gujrat  where  their  power  as  naval  commanders  endured  until  the 
Marathas  rose  to  supremacy  in  eighteenth-century  western  India. 
Gujrat,  however,  appears  to  have  received  a  continuous  supply  of 
Habshis  not  only  as  exiles  from  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  but  also  as 
cargo  shipments  through  several  western  Indian  ports.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  government  of  Gujrat  in  1376 — 1377  paid  a  tribute  of 
fom  hundred  slaves  who  were  “children  of  Hindu  ehiefs  and  Abyssin- 
ians,”  a  not  uncommon  occurrence,’  while  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later,  in  1537,  such  cities  as  Ahmadabad,  supposedly  still  eounted  as 
many  as  five  thousand  Habshis  working  in  government  service.® 

Any  discussion  of  the  quantity,  the  functions,  or  the  status  of  pre- 
Portuguese  African  elements  in  India  is  based  largely  on  suppositions 
drawn  from  isolated  references.  Numbers  of  Habshis  prominent  in 
Indian  court  life  and  service  may  have  been  exaggerated  and  certainly 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  of  the  thousands  of  Africans  who 
entered  the  subcontinent  in  servile  eapaeities,  only  a  few  attained 
prominence  as  governors  of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  the  Deccan.®  Those  who 
acquired  power  did  so  beeause  of  the  unique  avenue  of  mobility 
offered  by  the  Janissary-type  arm  of  Muslim  militias  and  not  by  the 

®  Muwallads  are  mixed  bloods :  African  fathers  and  Indian  mothers. 

®  Henry  H.  Dodwell  (ed.)  The  Cambridge  History  of  India,  I — V,  (Cambridge, 
1928),  III,  pp.  403—404. 

’  K.  K.  Basu,  The  Tarikh-i-Mubarak  Shadi,  (1932). 

®  Hddjdjl  al  Dabir,  Zafar  al-walih  (n.d.)  pp.  i.,  97,  407,  447.  (An  official  court 
record  assumed  to  be  written  by  an  unnamed  court  official.  The  copy  is  in  the 
Institute  Vasco  da  Gama,  Panaji,  Goa.) 

*  See  the  Mahathir  al-umara',  the  register  of  Mughal  nobility,  for  biographies 
of  prominent  Habshis.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  nature  of  Muslim  genealogical 
historical  writing  we  know  practically  nothing  about  the  ordinary  citizen’s  daily 
affairs. 
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structure  of  Indian  society  itself.  Supposedly,  Ethiopian  slaves  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow  into  India  as  late  as  the  eighteenth-century  and  some 
scholars  believe  that  this  influx  may  have  exerted  not  only  a  biological 
but  also  a  social  effect  on  Indian  culture.^”  Since  our  knowledge  of  the 
numerical  composition  and  geographic  location  of  Africans  in  Islamic 
India  is  limited  and  since  our  awareness  of  the  daily  existence  and  social 
circumstances  of  the  ordinary  African  is  severely  circumscribed,  I  shall 
leave  the  problem  untouched. 

Changes  in  functions  of  Africans  in  India  possibly  occured  with 
changes  in  their  ethnic  composition.  Earlier  stocks  of  Africans,  pri¬ 
marily  of  Hamitic  and  Nilotic  peoples,  were  from  markedly  different 
cultural  milieux  than  were  Africans  carried  to  India  after  the  flfteenth- 
century  by  both  Arabs  and  Iberians.  This  may  be  attested  to  linguis¬ 
tically  by  the  decline  in  usage  of  the  term  Habshi  as  descriptive  of  all 
blacks  in  India. 

Because  of  vicissitudes  of  war,  weather,  and  worms,  documentation 
concerning  the  African  slave  trade  to  Asia  is  subject  to  restricted 
manuscript  collections  and  extensive  speculation.  We  know  that  the 
Arabic  trade  in  African  slaves  had  been  a  durable  and  brisk  one  during 
the  centuries  preceding  Portuguese  occupation  in  India,  for  the  Arabs 
had  established  both  commercial  and  connubial  relations  with  the 
Bantu  in  East  African  coastal  settlements  from  Sofala  to  Somalia,  thus 
fathering  a  Swahili  “civilization.”^^  The  Africanized  Muslims  traded 
with  the  Bantu  in  the  interior,  exchanging  Indian  beads  and  cottons 
for  African  gold,  ivory,  or  slaves.  Indian  residents  on  the  East  African 
coast  were  closely  associated  with  Arab  traders  and  although  they  were 
neither  Muslim  nor  aristocratic  much  of  the  ocean-going  shipping  was 
owned,  manned,  and  financed  by  Indians.  A  bulk  of  the  actual  trading 
also  was  in  Indian  hands  and  direct  business  relations  were  maintained 
between  East  Africa  and  the  western  coast  of  India.^^ 


See,  e.g.,  C.  F.  Beckingham,  “Amba  Gesen  and  Asirgarh,”  Journal  of 
Semitic  Studies,  II,  (1957),  182 — 188. 

See  Robert  I.  Rotberg,  A  Political  History  of  Tropical  Africa,  (New  York, 
1965),  pp.  152 — 153  for  speculation  on  sources  and  quantities  involved  in  the 
African  slave  trade  to  Asia. 

See  S.  D.  Goitein,  “From  the  Mediterranean  to  India:  Documents  on  the 
Trade  to  India,  South  Arabia,  and  East  Africa,  from  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Centuries,”  Speculum,  XXIX,  2,  (1954),  pp.  181 — 197  for  the  composition  of  the 
trade  and  traders. 
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The  Portuguese  arrived  in  East  Africa  attempting  to  usurp  the  role 
of  the  Swahili,  their  viceroy  having  been  enjoined  to  enslave  all  Muslim 
merchants  but  to  leave  the  local  Negroes  unharmed.^®  Initially  it 
proved  difficult  for  the  Iberians  to  establish  relations  with  the  Bantu 
but  eventually  there  developed  a  cordial  commerce,  the  perquisites  of 
which  were  gold  and  slaves.  It  proved  a  complementary  enterprise  to 
Portugal’s  fairly  lucrative  Guinea  coast  trade  in  Africans,  conducted 
expressly  for  a  chronically  underpopulated  Portugal  and  Spain  which 
needed  and  relied  upon  “slave”  labor  for  its  farms  and  homes. 

Early  records  are  insufficient  in  supplying  more  information  con¬ 
cerning  arrivals  of  Africans  but  we  can  determine  that  their  presence 
along  the  western  Indian  coast  was  a  well-established  fact  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  European  traveler,  commenting  on  Abyssin- 
ians  (and  Arabians),  noted  that  “there  are  many  of  them  in  India  that 
are  slaves  and  captives,  both  men  and  women  which  are  brought 
[thither]  out  of  Aetheopia,  and  sold  like  other  Oriental  nations  .  . 

He  further  observed  that 

From  Mosambiqiie  great  numbers  of  these  Caffares  are  carried  into  India,  and 
many  times  they  sell  a  man  or  woman  that  is  growne  to  their  full  [strength] 
for  two  or  three  Ducats  .  .  .  the  cause  why  so  many  slaves  and  captives  of  all 
nations  are  brought  to  sell  in  India,  is,  because  everie  ten  or  twelve  miles,  or 
rather  in  ev'ery  Village  and  towne,  there  is  a  severall  King,  one  of  them  not 
like  another  . . .  are  in  warres,  and  those  that  on  both  sides  are  taken  they  keep 
for  slaves  .  . 

Other  sixteenth  century  references  mention  figures  from  which  we 
can  determine  the  character  of  the  trade  of  African  slaves  in  the  early 
decades  of  Portuguese  rule  in  India. Albuquerque’s  letters  mentioned 
one  Garcia  de  Sousa  and  his  “mulatto  man”  who  fought  alongside  him 
in  his  attack  on  Aden.^’  Later,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Aden,  Albuquer- 

Cartas  de  Afjonso  de  Albuquerque,  I — VII,  (Lisboa,  1884 — 1935),  II,  p.  282. 
See  also  Alexandre  Lobato,  A  Expansdo  Portuguesa  em  Mozambique  de  1488  a 
1530,  I  -  III,  (Lksboa,  1954—1960),  I,  pp.  7.5,  81. 

Jan  liinschoten.  Voyage,  I — II,  (London,  Hakluyt  Series  1,  1885),  I,  pp. 
70—71,  264—265. 

ibid.,  I,  pp.  275. 

Provisoes,  alvaras  e  regimentos,  unpublished  documents,  bound  in  two 
volumes  (Evora,  1515 — 1598),  I,  fls.  17  vs,  2  March  1520.  For  a  published  account 
on  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  see  K.  G.  Jayne,  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  Successors, 
(London,  1910),  pp.  22 ff. 

Commentaries  of  the  Great  Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  I — IV,  (London,  1774), 
IV,  p.  21. 
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que  encountered  a  Moorish  boat  with  “some  Abyssinian  women  and 
youths  whom  the  Moors  were  carrying  to  sell”  and  whom,  after  over¬ 
coming  the  Moors,  Albuquerque  would  not  allow  to  be  captives  “as 
they  were  from  the  land  of  Prester  John.”^® 

Additional  sixteenth  century  references  in  Goa’s  historical  archives 
indicate  other  Africans  along  the  more  northerly  strip  of  coast,  while 
there  existed  yet  another  group,  apparently  neither  part  of  recent 
dispersals  from  Bengal  or  the  Deccan,  nor  of  new  shipments  from 
southern  or  western  Africa.^®  Through  oral  tradition  we  know  of  the 
African’s  appearance  in  other  guises  all  along  the  western  Indian  trad¬ 
ing  coast;  the  Black  Jews  of  Cochin  and  Kerala.  Descendants  of 
African  slaves  transfered  to  Malabar  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  by  so-called  White  Jews,®®  these  Africans  were  primarily 
domestic  laborers  who  through  the  centuries  have  maintained  their 
position  in  the  Malabar  communities  despite  intermarriage  with  the 
local  population,  including  White  Jews. 

Since  the  African  in  India  seems  to  appear  most  often  in  the  role  of 
“slave,”  some  agreement  should  be  reached  as  to  the  actual  connota¬ 
tion  of  “slave”  in  the  societies  concerned.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern, 
“slavery”  as  a  chattel  concept  did  not  exist  in  sixteenth  century  India. 
Those  locals  who  occupied  positions  of  menial  responsibilities  were 
socially  circumscribed  within  the  context  of  a  complex  and  elaborate 
system  consisting  of  four  varna  and  thousands  of  jatis,  but  western  or 
African  notions  of  a  person  as  “chattel”  seem  to  have  had  no  basis  in 
Indian  social  thought.®®*  Also,  European  definitions  had  not  j^et  devel¬ 
oped  from  Enlightenment  theory.  According  to  Iberian  philosophical 
enquiries  and  international  legal  dictates  of  the  time,  the  concept  of 
“slave”  implied  a  social  and  economic  position  rather  than  a  racial 
subjugation.®^  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Africans  who  lived  and 

ibid.,  IV,  p.  28. 

**  Livro  das  Monroes  do  Reino,  MS  in  bound  volumes,  (Panaji,  1585 — 1593), 
V,  fl.  34v  (in  the  old  numbering  it  is  volume  3B). 

The  White  Jews  are  supposedly  refugees  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
persecutions  against  the  “new  Christians”  or  non-convertible  Jews  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  Indie  terms  varna  and  jati  have  no  precise  English  equivalents.  The 
term  varna  has  been  translated  as  “class,”  and  the  term  jati  as  “caste,”  botli 
designations  unknown  until  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  In  the  Indie  sense 
varna  and  jati  do  not  imply  the  same  meanings  as  class  and  caste. 

According  to  Basham  there  was  no  caste  of  slaves;  the  ArthaSdstra  claims 
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labored  in  India,  both  during  Muslim  rule  and  later  in  areas  specifically 
subject  to  Portuguese  suzerainty,  were  a  type  of  “slave”  not  related  in 
status  to  the  tj^e  of  chattel  laborer  we  associate  with  plantation 
workers  on  European,  African,  and  American  plantations  after  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Having  discussed  the  pre-Portuguese  period  of  African  influence  in 
India,  the  Arabic  and  later  Portuguese-managed  slave  trade  from  East 
Africa  to  the  subcontinent,  and  definitions  of  what  a  “slave”  was  not, 
prior  to  sixteenth  century  Iberian  intrusions,  I  want  to  examine  briefly 
the  origins  of  a  Portuguese  society  in  an  India  in  which  Africans  and 
black  slaves  were  an  important  presence.  Already  by  the  fifteenth 
century  Portuguese  seamen  were  systematically  plying  the  oceans, 
their  ultimate  goal  to  reach  sources  of  spices  for  European  markets. 
The  Iberians  arrived  at  a  propitious  time,  for  not  only  were  the  numer¬ 
ous  kingdoms  that  they  encountered — from  Arab  trading  states  to 
Javanese  Majapahit  and  its  neighboring  spice  islands — politically 
splintered,  but  also  the  great  empires  of  Egypt,  Persia  and  Vijayanagar 
(South  India)  possessed  no  armed  shipping  and  even  the  Chinese  had 
been  confined  by  imperial  decree  to  navigating  their  ovti  coastline. 
Within  a  few  years  of  their  appearance  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Portu¬ 
guese  had  begun  to  regulate  maritime  commerce  between  Malacca  and 
Mozambique.  To  order  administratively  their  grovdng  mercantile  inter¬ 
ests  the  Portuguese  established  the  Estado  da  India  (State  of  India)  at 
Goa,  to  supervise  their  discoveries,  conquests,  and  markets  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa  to  Japan  in  the  Far  East. 

that  an  individual  of  any  caste  might  become  a  slave,  while  for  the  Aryan  the 
term  ^udra  (or  lowest  of  the  four  varna)  is  explicitly  included  for  slave.  The  dasa, 
or  member  of  the  peoples  conquered  by  the  Aryans,  was  used  to  indicate  slave 
and  Basham  says  that  the  word  implies  bondsman  or  serf  rather  than  a  chattel 
slave.  A.  L.  Basham,  The  Wonder  that  was  India,  (New  York,  1954),  pp.  151 — 
153.  Davis  points  out  for  the  western  and  Mediterranean -Middle  eastern  worlds 
(as  well  as  Asia)  that  slaves  have  generally  been  defined  as  chattels  personal, 
unqualified  for  legal  marriage,  property  ownership,  or  judicial  testimony;  but, 
he  also  points  out,  no  slave  system  in  history  was  quite  like  that  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  the  southern  states  of  the  United  States.  The  various  terms  to 
describe  “slave”  and  the  contrary  nature  of  other  servile  institutions  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  David  Brion  Davis,  The  Problem  of  Slavery  in  Western  Culture, 
(Ithaca,  Cornell  University  Press,  1966).  For  Africa,  see  Basil  Davidson,  “Slaves 
or  Captives  ?  Some  Notes  on  Fantasy  and  Fact,”  in  Nathan  I.  Huggins,  Martin 
Kilson,  and  Daniel  M.  Fox,  eds..  Key  issues  in  the  Afro-American  Experience, 
I — II,  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace  Jovano\uch,  1971),  I,  pp.  54 — 73. 
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Perusal  of  Portuguese  chronicles  or  early  European  accounts  of 
Lusitanian  expansion  in  Asia  leave  the  impression  that  life  in  the 
Iberian  colonies  was  one  of  constant  bloodletting  and  rapacious  greed, 
but  this  is  not  a  realistic  assessment.  Recent  archival  investigations 
have  destroyed  some  of  the  myths  regarding  Iberian  actions,  derived 
initially  from  pietistic  Portuguese  accounts,  and  have  dusted  off  the 
canvas  to  give  us  a  clearer  picture  of  an  active,  bustling  metropolis. 
“Golden  Goa”  had  been  selected  as  the  Estadd's  capital  shortly  after 
its  conquest  by  Albuquerque  in  1510  and  by  1516  its  citizens  were 
exchanging  petitions  with  Lisbon,  determining  privileges  of  economic 
and  social  consequence.  Since  the  Portuguese  crown  was  eager  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  development  and  political  stability  as  quickly  as 
possible,  it  granted  her  married  citizens  free  trading  privileges  that 
they  requested  for  themselves,  “their  business  associates,  their  slaves, 
and  their  factors,”  in  all  European  or  Asian  provisions  or  goods,  but 
reserved  for  itself  a  monopoly  of  spices  and  other  special  products. 
The  colony  prospered  and  many  Portuguese  who  ventured  to  India 
acquired  riches  and  licenses  to  wealth  so  that  by  mid-sixteenth  century 
Goa  was  a  showplace  of  exquisite  homes,  retinues  of  servants,  elegant 
churches,  and  bustling,  flower-bedecked  jrraqas — a  city  of  beauty ! 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  Goa  continued  its  commercial 
successes  and,  contrary  to  previous  assessments,  was  at  its  apex.  In  a 
session  of  her  municipal  council  on  7  September  1605,  pride  in  the 
groviih  and  opulence  of  “this  city  of  Goa,  which  can  nowadays  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  CrovTi,” 
was  written  into  the  record.^®  All  of  it  was  made  possible  not  only  by 
her  wealthy  citizenry  but  also  by  a  very  large  sector  of  the  economy 
which  was  organized  into  workers’  guilds.  Supposed  Portuguese  con¬ 
tempt  for  manual  labor  also  required  that  other  work  be  relegated  to  a 
“vast  number”  of  African,  Indian,  or  foreign-born  slaves  and  servants. 

To  oversee  administrative  and  political  matters  shortly  after  Albu¬ 
querque’s  conquest,  a  municipal  council  was  established  consisting  of 
ten  individuals,  all  with  voting  rights  and  probably  selected  (or  elected) 
from  among  Portuguese  who  had  taken  Albuquerque’s  advice,  married 
Indian  women,  and  committed  themselves  to  settling  in  Goa  for  life. 

**  Charles  R.  Boxer,  Portugiiese  Society  in  the  Tropics.  The  Municipal  Councils 
of  Goa,  Macao,  Bahia,  and  Luanda,  1510 — 1800,  (Madison,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  1965),  p.  13. 

”  ibid.,  p.  37. 
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The  charter  and  privileges  were  closely  modeled  on  those  of  Lisbon  and 
were  jealously  guarded;  no  administrative  or  judicial  official,  not  even 
the  viceroy,  could  interfere  in  daily  administrative  matters  of  the 
council  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Goa’s  Portuguese  citizens  were 
scrupulously  respected. A  modern  assayor  of  Imperial  Portugal  has 
noted  that  the  council  was  “one  of  the  principal  forces  which  held 
the  ramshackle  State  of  India  .  .  .  together,”  that  it  successfully 
maintained  its  privileges  and  was  valued  by  the  Crown,  for  at  least 
three  centuries  as  a  check  on  both  viceroys  and  archbishops. 

Economy  and  polity  were  not  the  only  areas  of  imperial  interest,  for 
the  Crown  was  concerned  with  the  education,  health,  and  welfare  of 
its  citizenry  and  quickly  transplanted  to  its  overseas  territories  the 
Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia,  a  charitable  order  founded  in  1498  in 
Portugal  and  which  was  extremely  effective  in  attending  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  sick,  widows,  and  orphans.  The  Misericordia  maintained 
a  hospital  and  other  agencies  for  the  spiritual  and  corporal  welfare  of 
Portuguese  Indian  society,  although  its  later  vulnerability  to  “bor¬ 
rowing”  by  Goanese  gentlemen  aided  its  decline  from  the  eighteenth 
century.^® 

The  Estado's  military  establishment  depended  on  African  slaves  as 
soldiers  in  all  its  territories ;  this  was  the  case  m  Goa  as  well  as  Ceylon 
where  Negro  slaves  were  utilized  as  auxiliary  troops.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  Sinhalese  epic  Parangi  Hatane  numbers  “Kaffirs”  among  their 
important  opponents.®’  Other  evidence  suggests  a  rather  numerous 
contingent  of  black  militia  for  there  were  frequent  requests  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire  for  blacks,  such  as  that  from  the  governor  of 
Macao  in  1651  for  a  squad  of  African  slaves  as  part  of  additional  mili¬ 
tary  for  the  Macaense  garrisons;  Goa  complied.®® 

Portuguese  India  appears  to  have  been  a  complex  and  profitable 
state  whose  social  structure  was  a  looser  version  than  that  of  the 
mother  country  and  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  original  Portuguese 
settlers  were  almost  exclusively  male  and  predominantly  military  or 


ibid.,  p.  13. 

**  ibid.,  p.  40. 

Jose  Frederico  Ferreira  Martins,  Historia  da  Misericordia  de  Goa,  1520 — 
1910,  I— III,  (Nova  Goa,  1910—1914). 

Cliarles  R.  Roxer,  The  Portuguese  Seaborne  Empire,  (New  York,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1969),  p.  302. 
ibid.,  p.  302. 
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missionary  types.  Many  married  and  remained  in  India,  forming  a 
class  of  casados  rewarded  with  profitable  perquisites,  from  offices  to 
trading  voyages.  Clergy  (especially  Brothers  of  the  Misericordia)  and 
municipal  councillors  were  eminently  ranked  on  the  social  scale  and 
they  and  other  infiuential  citizens  profited  from  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  lower  classes  were  composed  of  Indians  with  some 
unfortunate  whites  and  Eurasians  joined  by  Africans. Colonial  so¬ 
ciety  remained  primarily  military,  mercantile,  and  maritime.  The 
casado  class,  which  earlier  had  earned  their  position  and  wealth  from 
interport  Asian  trade,  later  acquired  greater  income  from  lands  in  the 
so-called  “Provinces  of  the  North,”  ultimately  lost  to  the  Marathas 
in  the  War  of  1737 — 1740.  Thereafter  the  social  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  India  declined.  A  growing  population,  an  increasingly  unhealthy 
climate,  economic  decline,  and  loss  of  imperial  territories  forced  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Pangim  (Panaji)  in  1760,  and  from  there  the 
derelict  state  of  India  lethargically  merged  into  the  local  landscape. 
Such  then  was  the  once-fiourishing,  gaudy  jewel  in  the  Portuguese 
imperial  crown  into  which  the  alien  African  was  thrust  and  to  whose 
functions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  religious,  legal, 
social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Estado  da  India  I  shall  now  turn. 

Most  references  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  African 
presence  in  the  socio-economic  structure  of  Portuguese  India  are  found 
in  archival  collections  and  travel  accounts,  most  of  which  are  housed 
in  India.  Because  information  on  sixteenth  century  South  Asia,  in 
general,  and  Portuguese  India,  in  particular,  is  so  fragmented,  the 
following  discussion  might  appear  somewhat  anecdotal.  I  have  tried, 
in  the  light  of  the  available  evidence,  to  tie  the  aspects  of  the  functions 
of  Africans  into  the  general  structure  of  Portuguese  Indian  society. 

Most  specific  notices  refer  to  Africans  in  India  in  servile  roles. 
Religious  men  provide  a  substantive  amount  of  information  on  this 
aspect.  Their  records  indicate  that  these  African  slaves  were  Christian¬ 
ized,  then  sold  to  other  Christians  to  serve  primarily  as  domestics.®" 
That  practice  apparently  became  de  rigueur  in  the  following  century.®^ 
This  information  can  be  studied  in  the  various  collections  of  documents  of 
the  Camaras.  A  partial  inventory  is  listed  in  Boxer,  Portuguese  Society,  Appen¬ 
dixes,  pp.  153 — 218. 

*“  Provisoes  a  favor  da  Cristandade  (15:  3 — 1840),  I,  fl.  42  v.  Evora,  14  March 
1533  (date  of  the  testimonial  card:  11  April  1551);  fl.  40  v.,  Lisboa,  24  March 
1559. 

**  ibid.,  fls.  98v.,  Goa,  5  November  1593. 
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But  “accepting”  Christianity  did  not  necessarily  reward  the  slaves 
with  benevolent  treatment.  This  is  especially  evident  from  correspond¬ 
ence,  primarily  of  secular  clergy,  who  were  ordained  non-Europeans. 
(Early  in  the  colonial  presence,  the  regular  clergy  had  ereeted  a  color 
bar  against  non-Europeans.)  Their  petitions  afford  insight  not  only 
into  the  conditions  of  servitude  but  also  into  the  attitudes  of  Church 
and  Crown.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Empire,  for  economic  reasons 
the  Portuguese  Church  (and  Court)  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
colonists.  The  incidents  were  not  so  isolated,  at  least  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  petitions  were  applicable  both  to  the  African 
and  the  indigenous  slaves  of  coastal  western  India  and  the  petitions 
indicate  that  the  slavery  situation  was  subject  to  review  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  monarch,  whose  aid  was  enlisted  to  alleviate  grievances.  Priests 
entreated  “His  Majesty”  to  investigate  “persons  who  are  cruel  to  their 
slaves”  and  to  allow  those  “who  are  cruelly  treated”  to  be  “sold  away 
from  them.”®2  Priests  claimed  that  the  slaves’  “sufferings  and  tor¬ 
ments”  were  so  abominable  that  “many  die”  and  are  interred  “em 
cazas  e  quintaes,”  and  demanded  firmer  treatment  of  offenders.®® 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  situation  scarcely  changed 
if  we  are  to  believe  other  petitions  to  the  Crown  to  “help  the  desperate 
slaves”  who  are  “evidently  in  danger  of  dying. ”®^ 

The  Catholic  clergy  also  found  itself  at  odds  with  commercial  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  Empire.  Due  both  to  sincere  ideological  controversy 
over  the  legal  and  natural  order  of  slavery  (See  n.  21 )  and  to  conflicting 
economic  interests,  the  slave  became  a  bandying  point.  Merchants  and 
colonists  sought  a  source  of  labor  both  cheap  and  tractable ;  so  did  the 
clergy,  but  they  were  interested  also  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
slave.  Archival  accounts  in  metropolitan  Portugal  attest  co  the  clergy’s 
duplicity  at  isolating  the  servile  elements  for  their  own  economic  ag¬ 
grandizement  while  propagandizing  to  establish  their  own  protective 
postures  with  the  King.  The  merehants  engaged  in  similar  haggling. 

Despite  the  selfish  conflict  of  Crown,  clergy,  colonists,  and  merchant¬ 
men  over  the  spiritual  and  material  value  of  the  slaves,  there  was  legal 


ibid.,  fls.  113,  Madrid,  26  January  1599.  The  latter  was  noted  from  Madrid 
because  during  the  years  1580 — 1640  the  Portuguese  Crown  came  under  the 
control  of  Spain.  See  also,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves,  Livro  das  Monroes  do 
Iteino,  I,  (1560 — 1601),  26  January  1599,  fl.  95. 
ibid.,  fls.  113. 

ibid.,  fls.  109,  Goa,  19  September  1658. 
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commitment  to  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  servile  population. 
There  is  asserted,  in  Portuguese  documents,  an  attitude,  often  reason¬ 
able  for  its  time,  of  great  concern  about  the  treatment  and  material 
condition  of  slaves.  And,  there  are  annual  notices  of  numbers  of  slaves 
freed  each  year  in  Portuguese  India,  although  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  was  a  result  of  clerical  agitation  or  an  annual  gesture 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown.®® 

Archival  records  allow  us  to  review  the  legal  policies  and  established 
attitudes  regarding  African  slavery  in  India,  but  usually  it  is  travel¬ 
lers’  accounts  that  provide  insights  into  local  practices.  Necessary  to 
a  functioning  servile  labor  force  is  the  merchandising  of  the  labor  com¬ 
modity.  This  was  a  dimension  of  slavery  frequently  commented  upon. 
An  early  traveler,  Linschoten,  observed  that  in  the  markets  “were 
many  sorts  of  [captives  and]  slaves,  both  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  which  are  daily  sold  there,  as  beads  are  sold  with  us  where  every¬ 
one  may  choose  which  liketh  him  best,  every  one  at  a  certain  price.”®® 

Pietro  della  Valle  also  commented  on  this  process.  In  his  descriptions 
of  Goa,  della  Valle  noted  of  one  of  the  central  squares  that  “in  this 
plaza  are  sold  all  sorts  of  merchandise;  and  among  other  things, 
quantities  of  slaves.”®’  The  sellers  first  performed  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise,  then  bantered  “all  their  endowments,  skills, 
strength,  and  health;  and  the  buyers  .  .  .  question  and  examine  them, 
with  curiosity,  from  head  to  foot,  the  same  with  the  men  as  with  the 
women.”®®  While,  for  their  OAvn  purposes,  the  slaves  “hoping  for  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  with  a  change  of  owner,  showed  their  best  disposition 
and  are  boastful  of  themselves  in  order  to  stimulate  the  desire  of  the 
buyer.”®* 


Provisoes  e  Regimentos,  I — II,  (1539 — 1614),  I,  fls.  107v.  Goa,  3  September 
1609.  On  November  3,  1592,  Viceroy  Mathias  do  Albuquerque  proclaimed  that 
slaves  of  infidels  who  converted  themselves  to  Christianity  would  be  freed.  See 
Cunha  Rivare,  ed.,  Arquivo  Portugues  Oriental,  (1865),  Fasc.  V,  pt.  iii.  Doc.  983, 
p.  1300. 

Linschoten,  Voyage,  I,  185. 

Viagem  de  Francisco  Pyrard  de  Laval,  I — II,  (Porto,  1944),  p.  50.  I  have 
used  the  Portuguese  version  of  this  account  by  the  intelligent  and  knowledgeable 
Italian  scholar  who  travelled  in  India  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  There  is 
an  English  version  entitled  The  Travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle  in  India,  edited  by 
E.  Grey,  in  two  volumes  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  (London,  1892). 
ibid.,  p.  50. 
ibid.,  p.  50. 
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Those  in  bondage  apparently  were  of  a  wide  range  in  source  and  age, 
and  comprised  both  males  and  females.  Della  Valle  noted  that  blacks 
from  both  East  and  West  Africa  composed  slave  cargoes  to  Portugal’s 
possessions  (and  other  mercantile  points  of  interest)  in  India.  The  ap¬ 
parent  persistence  in  Portuguese  India  of  both  Mogambicans  and 
Guineans  indicates  not  only  the  transfer  of  blacks  from  both  major 
slave  areas  of  Africa,  but  also  presupposes  a  relatively  long  existence 
for  barter  operations. 

Slaves  were  not  solely  African  but  also  included  Indians  and  others 
who  had  been  captured  in  pirate  raids.  Della  Valle  noted  some  “very 
beautiful  and  lovely  young  girls  and  women  from  all  lands  in  India,” 
while  included  “among  these  young  women  .  .  .  very  beautiful  whites, 
and  lovely,  are  others  swarthy,  dark-skinned,  and  of  all  colors.”^®  But 
he  also  observed  that  “of  all  those  females  [the]  most  pleasing  are  the 
servant  girls — Cafres  de  Mozambique  and  [those]  from  other  parts  of 
Africa,  who  are  of  black  color,  very  dark  and  have  curly  hair,  and  who 
are  called  negresses  of  Guine.”^^ 

The  diet  of  the  slaves  was  similar  to  the  everyday  foods  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  and  both  commoners  and  slaves  were  great  consumers  of 
Portuguese  wines.  Of  the  many  wines  brought  from  Portugal  was  “a 
white  [one]  called  Orraca,  worth  not  more  than  ten  basarucos,  and 
ordinarily  used  by  people  of  the  lowest  status  and  by  the  slaves,  who, 
from  it,  are  frequently  intoxicated  .  . 

Sexual  license,  a  common  characteristic  of  colonization,  was  a  com¬ 
mon  ingredient  in  relationships  between  masters  and  slaves  in  Portu¬ 
guese  India.  Clerical  revidsion  of  the  practice  is  responsible  for  our 

ibid.,  p.  51. 

ibid.,  p.  51.  The  term  Negro  or  Negress  from  Guine  designated  one  who  was 
from  tlie  western  coast  of  Africa.  Cafre,  cafra,  or  Kafir  usually  refered  to  blacks 
from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  The  word  kafir  is  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
pagan  Negroes  and  means  an  infidel,  or  a  nonbeliever  in  Islam.  It  w'as  adopted 
by  the  Portuguese  and  later  by  other  Europeans.  These  designations  are  minuscule 
segments  of  the  complex  linguistic  formulae  involved  in  the  sixteenth  century 
philosophical  enquiries  over  the  legal  and  natural  condition  of  pagan  and  Chris¬ 
tian  or  Muslim  man.  An  interesting  singular  insight  into  this  situation  as  it 
occurod  in  the  India  trade  is  the  issuance  of  a  cartaz  (the  pass  bought  from  the 
Portuguese  and  a  prerequisite  for  trade  and  travel  in  Portuguese-controlled 
waters)  on  a  1613  voyage  from  Dabhol  to  Jiddah:  The  ship  could  not  transport 
slaves  unless  they  w’ere  from  Bijapur  and  not  Christian!  See  J.  F.  J.  Biker, 
Colle^do  de  Tratados,  (Lisboa,  1921),  iv.,  pp.  181 — 2. 

Pyrard  de  Laval,  pp.  56 — 7. 
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information  regarding  the  practice  of  Portuguese  who  “to  satiate  their 
passions  .  .  .  buy  droves  of  girls  and  sleep  uith  all  of  them,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  sell  them.”^®  Primacy  of  the  male  and  leniency  to  mistresses 
were  practices  that  della  Valle  observed  in  relationships  of  slaves  to 
their  masters.  According  to  the  Portuguese  practice  in  India,  if  any 
man  “fathered”  a  son  by  his  Negress  slave,  the  boy  was  legitimized 
and  the  slave  given  her  freedom. 

Abbe  Carre  also  painted  a  picture  of  female  slaves  in  their  more 
intimate  relationships  to  the  Portuguese  gentry.  One  Dom  Pedro  de 
Castro  was  particularly  singled  out  as  a  man  who  “amused  himself 
only  with  scoundrels  and  debauchers,  and  with  a  troop  of  women- 
slaves  whom  he  kept  for  his  sensual  pleasures”  and,  furthermore,  that 
type  of  living  was  “one  commonly  led  by  all  the  Portuguese  in  India. 

In  the  Abbe’s  opinion  the  other  fidalgos  (gentry)  were  alike  in  that 
they  were  always  “dragging  about  an  appalling  number  of  slaves.”^® 
And  another  enclave  visit  confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  desolute  lives 
the  Portuguese  were  now  leading  after  two  centuries  in  India,  wining, 
well-dressed,  and  “followed  by  a  fine  troop  of  slaves.”®’ 

Next  to  domestic  servants,  the  largest  percentage  of  slaves  either 
were  resold  by  their  owners  or  were  manual  laborers  who  worked  at 
such  odd  jobs  as  “conserving  fruits  and  other  things;  others  earned 
money  as  carriers  and  loaders  of  wares.”®*  There  were  also  the  young 
servant  girls  who  were  forced  into  prostitution.  They  “were  called  to 
the  houses”  and  “were  made  amorous  propositions.”®*  Some  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  attentions  involved  in  this  type  of  occupation,  although 
many  undoubtedly  had  little  choice  in  the  matter.  Servant  girls  and 
others  who  labored  at  menial  tasks  actually  were  hired  out  by  their 
masters  and  expected  to  comply  with  orders  issued  by  temporary 

A  letter  from  the  Jesuit  Nicolas  Lancilotta  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  quoted  in 
A.  da  Silva  Rego,  ed.,  Documentafdo  para  a  historia  das  missoes  do  padroado 
portugues  do  Oriente  India,  I — XII,  (Lisboa,  1947),  VII,  pp.  32 ff.  See  also  the 
report  of  Padre  Valignano  in  XII,  pp.  577 — 81. 

**  Pyrard  de  Laval,  II,  52. 

The  Travels  of  the  Abbe  Carre  in  India  and  the  Near  East  1672 — 1674, 1 — III, 
Series  II  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  XCX — XCVII,  (London,  1947),  I,  p.  242. 

**  ibid.,  p.  245.  Fidalgo  (or  in  Spanish  hidalgo)  is  derived  from  the  combination 
of  fil  (ho)  d'algo,  i.e.  the  son  of  someone. 
ibid.,  II,  p.  342. 

**  Pyrard  de  Laval,  II,  p.  52. 
ibid.,  000. 
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employers.  This  was  a  common  labor  policy  of  the  Iberian  powers  in 
their  American  possessions.  Any  monetary  gains  acquired  by  slaves, 
by  whatever  means  available  to  them,  they  “hand  it  over  to  their 
senhor  (master)  or  senhora  (mistress).”®® 

Labor  conditions  fluctuated  with  the  whims  of  the  senhors.  Linscho- 
ten  noted  that  slaves  carried  on  Portuguese  and  Dutch  ships  from 
Mo9ambique  to  India  included  both  men  and  women  ...  “to  do  their 
filthiest  and  hardest  labor,  wherein  they  only  use  them.”®^  One  of  the 
most  common  slave  tasks  was  to  supply  water  throughout  the  various 
cities  or  hamlets  occupied  by  the  Portuguese.  It  was  noted  by  della  Valle 
that  they  “carried  it  to  all  the  sections  in  earthenware  jugs  each  of 
which  contained  two  jars,  and  sold  the  jugs  at  five  hasariicos.”^^ 
Bondsmen  of  particular  households  frequently  appeared  in  public 
as  escorts  and  bearers  to  their  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Whenever  the 
men  ventured  out  they  “never  left  without  taking  a  slave  who  carried 
a  large  umbrella  to  guard  against  the  sun,”  or  to  carry  “veils  or  hats 
over  them  in  the  rain.”®®  Ladies,  meanwhile,  were  borne  inside  a 
palanquine  “carried  by  four  negro  slaves  attired  in  silks  .  .  .  and  ac- 
compained  by  many  negress  slaves  ...  all  dressed  in  silks.”®*  This 
lifestyle  was  not  restricted  to  Europeans;  the  sultan  who  “had  a 
Black-guard  of  some  a  Dozen  slaves,”  was  a  not  infrequent  personage 
in  Portuguese  India.®® 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  African  slaves  were  employed  in 

This  supplements  evidence  from  Brazilian  sources  of  the  domineering 
position  that  the  Portuguese  wife  assumed  in  the  direction  of  household  affairs. 
In  fact,  a  probable  consistency  of  practice  in  various  Portuguese  colonies  was 
that  the  Negress  as  slave  suffered  an  uncomfortable  existence  at  the  whims  of 
her  Portuguese  mistress. 

Linschoten,  Voyages,  I,  p.  32. 

Pyrard  de  Laval,  II,  55.  Five  basarucos  were  calculated  to  equal  nearly  six 
dinheiros  of  the  day,  accurate  value  unknown.  Twenty-five  basarucos  equalled 
six  brancos,  value  also  unknown.  The  editors  of  the  edition  I  have  used  indicate 
that  the  six  brancos  possibly  equal  two  escudos  in  the  equivalent  rate  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  currency  of  the  time  of  the  edition  of  about  one  Indian  rupee  or  13.5 
United  States  cents. 

Linschoten,  Voyages,  I,  pp.  193 — 4.  See  also,  II,  p.  257. 

Pyrard  de  Laval,  II,  pp.  58—9.  The  Palanquine  was  a  type  of  litter,  for  one 
or  two  persons,  and  common  throughout  the  interior  provinces  of  India  and 
parts  of  Asia. 

John  Fryer,  A  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  I — III,  (London, 
1909),  I,  p.  62. 
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domestic  tasks,  and  it  is  about  the  African’s  function  in  this  capacity 
that  we  have  the  most  information.  Both  Linschoten  and  della  Valle 
discerned  that  the  riches  of  the  Goan  gentry  derived  from  the  great 
number  of  slaves  that  each  house  possessed  and  that  the  Goanese 
commonly  held  “five,  six,  ten,  twenty,  and  some  more,  some  less 
slaves,  both  men  and  women,  in  their  houses  .  .  Accounts  depict 
an  affluent  gentry,  accustomed  to  service  by  slaves,  and  confident  in 
their  own  position  vis  a  vis  their  servile  population. 

On  a  visit  to  Daman,  the  Frenchman  Thevenot  commented  that 
“the  Portuguese  have  Slaves  there  of  both  Sexes,  which  work  and 
procreate  only  for  their  Masters,  to  whom  the  Children  belong,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  their  pleasure.”®’  He  further  observed  the  style  of  living 
afforded  the  Portuguese  by  their  African  slaves  in  Daman:  “The 
Portuguese  live  very  great  in  India,  both  as  to  their  tables,  clothing, 
and  number  of  Cafres,  or  Slaves,  to  serve  them ;  having  some  of  these 
to  carry  them  in  Palanchines  on  their  Shoulders  and  other  great 
Umbrelloes  of  Palm-Tree  Leaves.”®*  The  charges  for  hiring  non-slaves 
to  carry  the  Palanquines  was  a  perfunctory  sum,  so  “they  that  have 
no  Slaves,  pay  four  Indians  but  twelve  Coslines  of  Naples  a  Month  for 
carrying  them.”®*  The  implication  is,  of  course,  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  slaves. 

Another  traveler,  Careri,  told  the  story  of  a  son  of  a  neighboring 
king  who  came  to  visit  and  had  two  slaves  to  accompany  him.  At  the 
place  of  the  visit  there  were  no  chairs  available  so  the  princeling 
“caus’d  his  two  Slaves  to  squat  down  and  sate  upon  them.”®* 

Abb6  Carre’s  observations  concur  with  these  social  conditions  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Daman  “most  of  the  houses  are 


Linschoten,  Voyages,  I,  p.  193. 

s»a  Portuguese  India,  other  than  the  occasional  territories,  consisted  of  the 
enclaves  of  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu.  They  lost  the  so-called  Northern  Territories 
in  the  1737 — 1740  war  with  the  Marathas. 

S.  N.  Sen,  ed.,  Indian  Travels  of  Careri  and  Thevenot,  (Delhi,  National 
Archives  of  India,  1949),  Chapter  XLVIII,  p.  116.  Jean  Thevenot  (1633 — 1667), 
was  a  Frenchman  and  a  student  of  geography  and  etlmology  who  travelled  in 
the  western  areas  of  India. 

ibid.,  p.  116. 

ibid.,  p.  160.  “Coslines  of  Naples”  is  from  the  Italian  “cosa-llino,”  meaning 
a  thing  of  trifling  value  and  designating  the  smallest  coin  in  use  in  Naples  at  the 
time. 

*®  ibid.,  p.  189. 
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filled  with  women  who  make  dainties  and  sweets,  with  troops  of  slaves, 
who  have  hardly  any  food  but  rice  and  fish.”*^  Carre  left  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  slaves  of  landholders : 

On  Tuesday,  22  November,  I  had  prepared  all  my  equipage  to  leave  at  day¬ 
break,  but  received  a  message  from  a  P.  fidalgo,  Dom  Francisco  Gonsalve  de 
St.  Paye,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Daman,  asking  me  to  wait  an  hour  for 
him,  as  he  wished  to  accompany  me  to  Tarapur,  where,  he  was  going  to  visit 
his  farms  and  tenancies.  I  waited  till  seven  o’clock,  when  I  saw  my  Portuguese 
arriving  with  an  escort  of  slaves  armed  with  matchlocks,  javelins,  and  some 
sort  of  blunderbuss  ...  I  was  amazed  at  the  weight  of  the  arms  which  these 
Caffres  are  obliged  to  carry  .  .  .** 

In  Goa  proper  the  Abbe  considered  that  practically  everyone  must 
have  been  outfitted  with  some  Negroes  and  other  “large  suites  of 
slaves  .  .  .  [Everyone],  Bakers,  fruiterers,  and  party-cooks,  were  in 
clover;  and  above  all  those  who  dealt  in  human  fiesh,  with  which  this 
town  is  full,  made  wonderful  profits.”®®  He  even  extended  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  master-slave  relationship  to  the  Portuguese  colony  at 
Madras  where  the  Portuguese  men  “Day  and  night  .  .  .  cannot  rest 
themselves  without  a  dozen  mosses,  i.e.  female  slaves  to  massage  and 
knead  their  bodies.”®^ 

It  appears  that  black,  African  slaves  were,  at  various  periods,  con¬ 
sidered  a  luxury  and  prestige  element,  and  the  Abbe  recorded  an 
incident  to  which  others  allude  as  fairly  common  practice.  On  the 
arrival  of  any  gentleman,  or  nobleman,  or  person  of  major  rank,  the 
“Noble  ladies  sent  their  kafir  slaves  to  escort  him.”®®  A  similar  situa¬ 
tion  was  described  by  Fryer  who  noted  their  special  role  and  observed 
that  although  cafirs  initially  arrived  as  slaves,  “they  have  become  as 
endeared  to  their  Master,  who,  as  they  merit,  have  the  first  places  of 
Honor  and  trust  imposed  upon  them  .  .  .”®® 

**  Travels  of  the  Abbe  Carre,  I,  p.  168. 
ibid.,  I,  p.  172. 
ibid.,  II,  p.  398. 

ibid.,  II,  p.  522.  The  word  “mosses”  appears  to  be  a  Portuguese  or  French 
corruption  of  the  French  macer  or  masser,  meaning  “to  massage”  and  so  de¬ 
signated  by  another  traveler  Le  Gentil  ( Voyage  des  mers  de  VInde,  I,  128)  in  1770. 
It  assumed  that  the  word  was  used  by  French  colonists  in  India.  It  is  also  con¬ 
jectured  that  it  is  from  the  Arabic  mass,  to  rub  or  touch,  and  as  a  possessive 
derivative  from  the  Arabic  masis,  one  who  rubs  or  touches.  The  editor  of  the 
Carre  volume  points  out  that  if  the  last  is  the  case  then  it  is  “an  incorrect  active 
participle  for  mass.” 
ibid..  Ill,  p.  740. 

*®  Fryer,  A  New  Account  .  .  .,  II,  p.  52. 
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There  were,  however,  definite  distinctions  between  the  races  in  legal 
matters.  For  example,  orphanages  and  the  care  of  illegitimate  and 
unfortunate  children  occupied  a  certain  amount  of  interest  among  the 
religious  orders  and  some  secidar  organizations.  The  reasons  were  es¬ 
sentially  those  of  acquisition  of  labor  and  salvation  of  souls.  Records 
on  the  famous  Convent  of  Santa  Monica  reveal  the  nuns’  complaints 
that  the  120  slaves  alloted  them  was  insufficient  and  pointed  out  that 
even  European,  Eurasian,  or  mulatto  artisans  could  have  “15  or  20 
female  slaves,”  or  “26  women  and  girls,”  while  a  juiz  ordinaria  (judge) 
or  a  desembargador  (lawyer)  held  “85  female  slaves  .  .  .  and  some  rich 
ladies  had  over  300.”®’  These  documents  indicate  vast  numbers  of 
slaves  in  Goa  and  also  are  supportive  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  ideal 
that  maintenance  of  large  slave  households  lends  social  status  and 
personal  prestige  to  a  person. 

Another  aspect  of  slavery  seems  to  have  been  that  particular  mem¬ 
bers  of  various  religious  communities  were  assigned  legal  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  guardianship.  This  practice,  in  Portuguese  communities  in 
India,  defined  differences  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  children. 
For  each  orphanage,  two  persons  were  appointed  under  an  ouvidor 
(i.e.  one  who  would  hear  cases  and  oversee  affairs):  One  man  was 
designated  for  the  whites  and  another  was  assigned  to  the  blacks,®*  a 
practice  continued  by  the  British  when  Cooke  assumed  control  of 
Bombay  from  the  Portuguese  in  1665  (Bombay  was  part  of  the  dowry 
of  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  Charles  II  of  England).  Again,  we  are  not 
certain  if  this  implied  all  non-Portuguese  occupying  these  pockets  of 
western  India  but  it  probably  does  include  any  African  orphans, 
illegitimate  offspring  of  a  relationship  which  the  Master  refused  to 
sanction. 

The  synonymous  usage  of  the  term  Cafir  for  slave  indicates  the  ap¬ 
parently  widespread  utilization  of  Africans  as  bondsmen  in  western 
India’s  coastal  sectors,  at  least  in  those  areas  frequented  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  However,  the  seemingly  pittance  fees  paid  to  free  men  to  under¬ 
take  tasks  for  which  there  w^as  insufficient  slave  labor  available  in¬ 
dicates  a  rather  low  economic  and  social  position  for  workers  in  general 

Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria,  Historia  do  Real  Convento  de  Santa  Monica, 
(Lisboa,  1699),  pp.  263,  358 — 9,  and  Francisco  de  Sousa,  S.  J.,  Oriente  Conqui- 
atado  a  Jeau  Chriato  peloa  Padrea  da  Companhia  de  Jeaua  da  Provincia  de  Goa, 
I— II,  (Lisboa,  1710),  I,  pp.  739—40. 

•*  Travela  of  the  Abbe  Carre,  I,  p.  168,  N.  1. 
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in  Portuguese  colonial  society.  Documents  and  time  have  supported 
the  Fleming  Cleynaerts’s  assessment  of  the  Iberian  contempt  for  manu¬ 
al  labor,  that  for  the  fidalgo  it  was  less  shameful  to  beg  than  to  work 
with  one’s  hands,  a  station  in  life  best  filled  by  foreigners,  natives,  and 
slaves.*® 

This  contempt  for  manual  labor  by  the  fidalgo  stratum  of  society 
necessitated  a  goodly  supply  of  servile  labor.  To  this  end,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  constant  trade  in  slaves  was 
carried  on  within  India  and  betw'een  India  and  Africa.  The  Italian 
Careri,  traveling  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  himself  purchased 
a  slave  at  a  sum  low'  enough  to  indicate  either  a  sudden  decline  in  the 
esteem  of  blacks  or,  even  more  likely,  an  oversupply  for  the  demand! 
“My  Armenian  Servant,  refusing  to  go  to  China,  on  Wednesday  11th, 
I  bought  a  Cafre,  or  Black  Slave  for  eighteen  Pieces  of  Eight.” 
Although  the  slave  was  available  and  willing  to  accompany  Careri,  the 
Italian  was  forced  to  obtain  a  license  to  ship  the  slave  because  the 
carrier  was  touching  at  Malacca  [where  the  Dutch  were].  He  “went 
on  Thursday  12th,  to  the  Inquisitors  to  have  it  Pass’d.  They  made  a 
great  difficulty  of  granting  it  .  .  .  alledging  that  some  Cafres,  who  had 
been  Shipp’d  at  other  times,  being  taken,  had  turn’d  Mahometans.”’® 
Careri,  w'ho  travelled  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sup¬ 
ports  the  contention  that  African  slaves  were  numerous  throughout 
Portuguese  India: 

There  are  also  abundance  of  Cafres  and  Blacks ;  for  there  are  Portuguese  that 
keep  thirty,  or  fourty,  and  the  “least  six  or  twelve;  to  carry  their  umbrella, 
and  Andora,  and  other  mean  Employments ;  nor  are  they  at  any  other  charge 
to  keep  them,  but  a  Dish  of  Rice  at  Noon,  and  another  at  Night ;  for  they  have 
no  other  Garments  but  what  they  brought  out  of  their  Mothers  Wombs.’* 

The  Italian  also  described  the  carriage  of  slave  cargoes  to  India’s 
West  Coast:  “The  Slaves  are  carry ’d  to  sell  at  Goa,  and  all  along  the 
Portuguese  Towns,  by  the  Company’s  Ships  belonging  to  Lisborn  and 


*•  From  Cleynacrts’  desamor  ao  trabalho,  cited  in  M.  Gonsalves  Cerejeira, 
Clenardo  e  a  sociedado  portuguesa  do  seu  tempo,  (Coimbra,  1949),  pp.  159 — 89, 
203—21. 

Sen,  Indiaii  Travels  .  .  .,  p.  272.  Giovanni  Gemelli-Careri,  a  Neapolitan 
noble  and  lawyer,  travelled  along  the  western  coast  during  the  last  years  of  the 
sev’enteenth  century. 
ibid.,  p.  272. 

’*  ibid.,  p.  188. 
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India,  who  buy  them  at  Monbaza,  Mozambique,  Zofala,  and  other 
Ports  along  the  Coast  of  Africa.”’^ 

Carer i  attributed  the  superfluity  of  blacks  available  in  Africa,  as 
did  most  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  constant  warfare  among  African 
tribal  groups.  He  claimed  that  the  “nations”  at  war  captured  slaves 
and  sold  them;  that  children  were  sold  into  slavery  by  their  parents; 
and  that  many  adults,  in  desperation,  often  sold  themselves  as  slaves. 
All  of  those  factors  are  undoubtedly  true.  There  were  problems  of 
survival  related  to  population  pressure,  food  deflciencies,  and  political 
tiu’moil.  However,  Careri  and  his  contemporaries  failed  to  note  that 
the  increase  in  turmoil  and  the  possible  increment  in  tribal  conflicts 
were  due  in  part  to  the  increased  awareness  by  Africans  of  European 
and  Arabic  interest  in  human  cargo.  Hence,  the  more  modern  view  of 
the  availability  of  African  slaves  due  to  tribal  conflict  correctly  places 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  the  traders  themselves.  Nonetheless, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  slaves  for  the  trade  and  “They  being  very 
cheap,  that  is,  15  or  20  Crowns  of  Naples  a  Head,  it  is  no  wonder  there 
should  be  such  numbers  of  them,  and  that  the  very  Vintners  keep 
them  to  sell  their  Wine  .  . 

Other  travelers,  in  later  journeys  to  Portuguese  possessions,  left 
testimonies  agreeing  with  earlier  visitors  on  persisting  patterns  of  slave 
sale  and  functions  in  the  Portuguese  enclaves.’®  The  pervasiveness  of 
the  black  in  his  new  environs  is  noticeable  in  the  later  archival  records. 
“I  declare  that  all  the  mosses  who  are  vulgarly  called  negresses,  whom 
I  have  in  my  house,  and  who  have  served  me  for  many  years  are  free 
in  becoming  New  Christians  .  . 

In  a  process  of  liquidation  of  losses  and  other  claims  filed  in  the  court 
at  Goa  city  by  a  family,  mention  was  made  of  the  common  practice 


ibid. 

ibid.,  pp.  188 — 9. 

Other  travellers’  accounts  of  value  include  The  Travels  of  Sebastian  Man- 
rique  1629 — 43,  I — II,  in  the  Hakluyt  Series  II,  (London,  1926 — 1927);  J.  S. 
Hoyland  and  S.  N.  Banerji,  eds.,  and  trans..  The  Commentary  of  Father  Mon- 
serrate,  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1922);  a  book  concerned  solely  with 
the  sixteenth  century.  Others  include  Jean  B.  Tavernier,  Travels  in  India,  I — II, 
and  the  various  collections  compiled  by  such  men  as  John  Pinkerton,  Richard 
Hakluyt,  John  C.  Locke,  Samuel  Purchas,  et  al. 

’’  Feitoria  Mandados  de  prisdo  e  supersedencia,  in  one  volume  (1804 — 1832). 
The  testament  is  dated  27  May  1706  in  proc.  3,  fls.  15,  Arquivo  Historico,  Goa. 
Also  see  Livro  das  Monroes  .  .  .,  vol.  117,  doc.  from  1690. 
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among  the  Portuguese  in  India  of  the  “assistence”  of  cafre  servant 
boj's.'^® 

The  carrying  of  slaves  on  ships  plying  between  the  coasts  of  eastern 
African  and  western  India  continued  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Evidence  of  this  appears  in  records  on  the  rather  steady  increase  of 
piracy  along  the  route.  In  documents  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
pirating  of  slave  cargoes  between  Daman  and  Mozambique,  Portuguese 
captains  lamented  that  excessive  numbers  of  cafres  died  in  such  ex¬ 
peditions  and  that  many  of  the  cargoes  (remaining)  were  sold  to  the 
French  who  were  resident  in  Daman  for  that  purpose ! 

After  several  centuries  of  Christian  domination  the  concept  of  the 
slave  as  a  piece  of  merchandise  had  changed  little,  despite  Pombaline 
edicts  against  slavery  and  prohibition  of  slave  transport  “from 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  the  Kingdom.”®®  In  1783 — 1784  there 
are  records  of  “black  men”  sold  in  Lisbon  and  other  apparently  illegal 
situations  according  to  the  cases  of  formal  court  charges  against  such 
practice.®^  A  few  decades  later  such  records  as  sales  of  “goods  available” 
included  a  “Negress  called  Maria  with  her  two  sons”®®  and  in  another 
area,  in  Chimbel,  additional  notices  of  goods  available  included  a 
“Negress  with  her  two  sons,”®®  while  in  court  processes  of  liquidations, 
etc.  a  “Negress  called  Rita”  was  identified  as  part  of  the  estate  of  one 
Sebastiao  Joaquim  Monteiro.®* 

One  of  many  court  records  of  the  above  type  listed  the  proceedings 
about  the  death  of  twenty-six  cafres  belonging  to  one  Joao  Rebelo  de 
Albuquerque,  who  “were  part  of  the  overload  of  the  ship  Santo  An¬ 
tonio  Triunfo  de  Africa.”®®  The  fact  that  so  many  slaves  were  part  of  a 
single  shipload,  and  that  so  many  died  or  were  killed  for  expediency’s 


Feitoria.  Esbidbos;  liquidafdo  de  perdas,  danos,  e  interesses,  (1723 — 1834), 
I,  fls.  127  (1723),  proc.,  1. 

Feitoria.  Toniadias,! — IV,  (1772 — 1834),  I,  proc.  2,  fls.  72  (1776)  and  fls.  81. 

Livro  das  Monroes  do  Reino,  CXXXV,  fls.  303  (12  October  1761).  Pombal 
was  the  Chief  Minister  of  Portugal  wlio,  from  1750 — 1777  ruled  that  empire  in 
the  tradition  of  an  enlightened  despot. 

Feitoria.  Causas  de  libelo,  I — II  (1784 — 1831),  I,  proc.  1,  fls.  25  (1784)  and 
proc.  2,  fl.s.  25  (1783). 

**  Feitoria.  Inventarios,  I — VII,  (1730 — 1833),  III,  proc.  2,  fls.  109,  (1807), 
fls.  6v. 

ibid.,  proc.  25,  fls.  220  (1808). 

ibid.  Penhoras  e  execiigoes  I — LXIII,  (1735 — 1834),  XXVI,  proc.  1,  (1809). 
**  ibid.  Jiistifica^oes,  I — VII,  (1717 — 1833),  IV,  proc.  2,  fls.  52  (1813). 
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sake,  indicates  that  the  traffic  to  India  in  African  labor  was  still  an 
active  concern  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Ten  years  later  the 
advertisements  of  marketplace  buying  and  selling  included  such  items 
as: 

gold  and  silver 

four  cafres  by  the  names  of  Ventura,  Joze, 

Passarinho,  and  Furtuno 
one  Negress  named  Junevita 
four  pigs  with  ten  sucklings 
. 8« 

There  are  notices  of  purchases  of  freedom  by  slaves  as  well  as  the 
fairly  common  practice  of  slaves  being  given  their  freedom  by  their 
masters,  but  the  notices  are  relatively  few  compared  to  the  instances  of 
court  actions  and  confiscations  or  selling  of  Negroes  as  household 
merchandise  or  livestock.  Nonetheless,  an  example  of  the  ability  of 
slaves  to  purchase  and  to  petition  for  their  freedom  is  found  in  re¬ 
quests  of  slave  girls  in  the  royal  cloth  factory  at  Polvora,  Goa.  His 
Majesty,  in  his  compassion,  w’ould  free  the  girls  given  the  price,  on 
their  account  or  anothers  to  “the  said  Natalia,  Dulcine,  Genoviva, 
Anna,  Maria,  Joscfa,  Rital,  and  Maria  Chimbel.”®’  There  are  also,  in 
the  assentas  baptismo  and  Registos  haptismos,  records  of  the  births  of 
many  of  the  Cafirs’  children  in  Daman  as  well  as  their  marriages  and 
baptisms.  There  seem  to  have  been  rare  instances  of  marriages  of 
Cafirs  with  Goans  except  in  Salcete  and  among  the  very  lower  classes. 

Such  is  some  evidence  available  in  archival  records  and  travellers’ 
accounts  of  the  transfer,  presence,  and  treatment  of  the  African  in 
Portuguese  India.  The  materials  offer  a  number  of  observations.  The 
first  is  that  Africans  not  only  from  the  east  but  also  from  the  west 
coasts  of  that  continent  were  utilized  as  slave  labor.  It  might  also  be 
possible  to  assume,  as  in  instances  of  the  Black  Jews  in  Kerala,  that 
Africans  were  purchased  and  utilized,  earlier  than  the  Portuguese 
presence,  as  slave  labor  by  the  Indians  themselves  through  some 
trading  mechanisms  exclusive  of  Arabic  or  Portuguese  involvement. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  wealthy  Indians,  who  had  a  practice  of 
slavery  as  a  system  of  labor  among  their  own  peoples  and  within  the 

ibid.  Inventarios,  I — VII,  (1730 — 1833),  V,  proc.  4,  fls.  125  (1825). 
ibid.  Arrematagdes,  I,  (1736 — 1834),  I,  proc.  16,  fls.  45,  on  the  auction  of 
these  slav'e  girls. 
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strictures  of  their  own  caste  system ,  would  not  ignore  the  availability 
of  an  external  labor  supply.  This  would  seem  quite  plausible  in  view 
of  the  flourishing  trade  in  tribal  peoples  and  other  groups,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  Manrique  and  other  travellers,  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
India.  It  can  also  be  assumed  from  available  evidence  pertinent  to 
Hindu  and  Muslim  societies  that  slaves  would  be  held  by  families  of 
both  religious  groups. 

A  second  point  of  observation  is  that  the  African  was  a  valued  item 
in  trade  because  he  fulfilled  a  number  of  tasks  which  Indians  either 
could  not  (because  of  caste  restrictions)  or  would  not  perform,  or  for 
which  the  Portuguese  deemed  themselves  and  the  Indians  to  be  un¬ 
suited.  There  are  indications  also  that  the  African  slave  enjoyed  a 
rather  unusual  position,  at  varying  times,  as  a  prestige  servant  or  in 
the  case  of  females,  as  suited  for  amorous  duties  in  a  household.  The 
Portuguese  treatment  of  the  African  in  India  follows  much  the  same 
pattern  as  his  actions  in  Brazil  and  other  territories  of  empire.  Cruelties 
and  inhumane  treatment  were  generally  a  part  of  the  slave  milieu  but, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  the  African’s  role  as  a  domestic  he  was  often  well 
treated  and  also  highly  regarded  in  relation  to  the  indigenous  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  places  to  which  he  was  imported. 

A  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  socio-racial  policy 
of  the  Portuguese  Crown  must  be  undertaken  before  postulating  a 
definitive  analysis  or  judgment  regarding  the  position  of  the  African 
as  well  as  other  enthralled  peoples  in  the  Portuguese  imperial  scheme. 
There  are  paradoxes  in  the  policy  as  it  was  fashioned  at  the  time  by 
Iberian  legal  codes  and  Catholic  philosophic  enquiries.  There  also  are 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the  existing  patterns  of  conduct,  legal  and 
social,  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  territories  visited  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  All  of  these  investigations  must  be  undertaken  before  we  can 
affect  modern  judgments  on  centuries-old  social  and  economic  relations 
among  the  races.  Meanwhile,  it  is  hoped  that  this  initial  overview  of 
records  and  accounts  will  contribute  new  insights  into  and  add  impetus 
to  study  a  hitherto  neglected  chapter  in  South  Asian  history:  the 
presence  of  the  African  in  India. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  HIROSHI  OSHIMA  IN  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  THE  ANTI-COMINTERN  PACT* 


In  the  literature  concerning  the  origins  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact 
of  November,  1936,  standard  interpretations  have  emphasized  the 
German  side.  Scholars  have  frequently  given  credit  to  Joachim  von 
Ribbentrop  for  the  idea  of  collaborating  with  the  Japanese  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  formal  alignment  opposing  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
International.^  But  a  close  look  at  the  Japanese  side  is  essential  for  a 
more  balanced  interpretation.  While  the  complex  and  factious  Tokyo 
government  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  initiative  in  this  matter, 
the  Japanese  embassy  staff  in  Berlin  does  indeed  provide  more  insight 
into  the  problem.  Those  in  the  embassy  in  Berlin  were  the  Japanese 


*  For  valuable  criticisms  of  an  earlier  draft  of  this  essay  I  am  indebted  to 
Andreas  Dorpalen  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Japanese  proper  names  have  been  inverted  in  this  essay  to  accord  with  En¬ 
glish  usage,  tnat  is,  the  personal  name  followed  by  the  surname.  I  have  chosen  this 
form  for  its  convenience  to  most  English  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  except  in 
the  case  of  Tokyo  (Tokyo),  I  have  used  diacritic  marks  for  Japanese  terms 
appearing  in  Romaji. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  similar  arguments  in  Gordon  A.  Craig’s  chapter,  “The 
German  Foreign  Office  from  Neurath  to  Ribbentrop,”  in  The  Diplomats,  1919 — 
1939,  eds.  Gordon  A.  Craig  and  Felix  Gilbert,  (Princeton,  Princeton  Univ'ersity 
Press,  1953),  pp.  406 — 436,  and  the  important  studies  of  Ernst  L.  Presscisen, 
Germany  and  Japan:  A  Study  in  Totalitarian  Diplomacy,  1933 — 1941,  (The 
Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1958);  Theo  Sommer,  Deutschland  und  Japan  zudschen 
den  Mdchten,  1935 — 1940:  Voni  Antikominternpakt  zum  Dreimdchtepakt,  Tiibin- 
ger  Studien  zur  Geschichte  und  Politik  nr.  15,  (Tubingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1962); 
and  Gerhard  Weinberg,  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Hitler's  Germany:  Diplomatic 
Revolution  in  Europe,  1933 — 36,  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970). 
See  also  the  pioneering  work  by  Frank  William  Ikle,  German- Japanese  Relations, 
1936 — 1940,  (New  York,  Bookman  Associates,  1956). 
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representatives  to  whom  Ribbentrop  had  immediate  access,  and  the 
military  attache,  in  particular,  was  one  with  whom  Ribbentrop  had  an 
absolutely  unique  relationship  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Third  Reich. 
The  military  attache.  Major  General  Hiroshi  Oshima,  was  the  prime 
mover  of  the  idea — but  he  was  a  Japanese  army  officer  who  lacked  the 
authority  to  initiate  and  conduct  political  negotiations.  Moreover,  he 
was  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry. 

*  *  * 

After  1933,  Hitler  quickly  turned  Germany  into  an  armed  total¬ 
itarian  state  while  the  military  in  Japan  continued  to  struggle  for 
dominance.  The  Japanese  government’s  dependence  on  military  force 
as  an  instrument  of  policy  became  manifest  in  1931,  when  the  Kwan- 
tung  Army  started  its  conquest  of  Manchuria.  Within  a  year  the 
Japanese  puppet  state  of  Manchukuo  was  created.  When  in  February, 
1933,  the  League  of  Nations  overwhelmingly  adopted  the  Ljiiton  Re¬ 
port  condemning  Japan,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  means  by  which 
her  China  policy  was  being  implemented  would  continue  to  evoke 
widespread  international  censure.  Having  announced  her  withdrawal 
from  the  League,  Japan  carefully  reassessed  her  role  among  the  great 
powers.  At  the  same  time  the  increasingly  assertive  government  of 
Hitler  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  Japanese  foreign 
ministry. 

A  senior  career  diplomat.  Viscount  Kintomo  Mushakoji,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Japanese  ambassador  to  Germany  in  December,  1934.  Prior  to 
the  First  World  War,  Mushakoji  had  been  attache  in  Berlin  for  four 
years.  He  spoke  German  fluently  and  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  German 
culture.  While  presenting  his  credentials  in  early  February,  1935,  he 
told  Hitler  his  mission  was  “to  cooperate  actively  in  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  mutual  connections,  especially  of  business  dealings  between 
Japan  and  Germany;”  he  sought  the  Fiihrer’s  “good  will  and  support” 
in  German  economic  circles  carrying  on  trade  with  East  Asia.® 

Outwardly  during  the  next  several  months  Mushakoji  behaved  as 
if  he  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  better  trade 
relations.  The  annual  meeting  of  tue  Ostasiatischer  Verein,  an  association 
representing  the  interests  of  German  merchants  in  East  Asia,  alforded 
him  an  early  public  opportunity  to  evince  this  economic  concern. 

“  “Uberreichung  des  Beglaubigiingsschreibens  des  neuen  japanischen  Bot- 
schaftcrs  in  Berlin,”  Ostasiatische  Rundschau,  XVI,  p.  88,  (1935),  p.  88. 
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Perhaps  a  little  disquieted  fcy  the  gaudy  National  Socialist  exhibition 
at  the  meeting,  the  distinguished  Japanese  guest  listened  intently  to 
the  claims  of  an  association  spokesman.  The  two  nations  had  many 
things  in  common.  For  example,  they  arrived  late  as  major  powers  in 
the  world,  and  the  militarj’^  spirit  of  a  samurai  was  “the  spirit  of  a 
Prussian  officer.”®  The  spokesman  quoted  from  Kipling’s  Ballad  of 
East  and  W est — “East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet,”  but  felt  that  such  nineteenth-century  poetic  license  was 
singularly  inappropriate  in  the  new  era.  In  1935,  the  German  spokes¬ 
man  asserted,  the  very  goal  of  German-Japanese  diplomacy  was  the 
building  of  a  bridge  between  East  and  West  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
political  and  economic  problems.  From  a  German  point  of  view,  the 
bridge  would  be  “between  Germany  on  the  one  side  and  China  and 
Japan  on  the  other  .  .  .  ,  not  only  between  Germany  and  Japan,  but 
between  the  eastern  and  western  world.” 

The  inclusion  of  China  in  this  partnership  was  unacceptable  to 
Mushakoji.  China  remained  a  principal  political  and  economic  enemy 
of  Japan.  The  Japanese  were  not  interested  in  a  rapprochement  with 
China  as  a  means  of  drawing  closer  to  Germany.  China  was  the  East 
Asian  country  with  which  German  merchants  traded  the  most ;  more¬ 
over,  the  German  military  advisory  group  to  the  Kuomintang  govern¬ 
ment  was  of  no  small  concern  to  the  Japanese.  But  it  would  not  have 

*  “Besuch  des  japanischen  Botschafters  Graf  Mushakoji  in  Hamburg,  12. — 14. 
Juni  1935,”  Ostasiatische  Rundschau,  XVI,  pp.  328 — 331,  (1935),  p.  329.  It  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  East  Asiatic  Association  meetings  for  groups  of  Germans 
and  Japanese  to  “burst  forth  with  a  ‘Siegheil’”  for  Emperor  Hiroliito  and  for 
Hitler,  and  to  sing  the  national  anthems  as  well  as  the  “Horst  Wessel  Lied.” 
Often  declining  invitations  to  attend  Nazi  rallies  and  other  purely  political 
affairs.  Viscount  Kintomo  Mushakoji  was  uncomfortable  amidst  the  boisterous 
ritual  of  National  Socialism  and  cool  in  his  personal  attitude  toward  much  of  its 
doctrine.  Such  a  view  was  offered  in  a  private  interview  (Ohio  State  University, 
11  April  1973)  by  the  late  ambassador’s  son.  Professor  Kinhide  Mushakoji  of 
Sophia  University  (Tokyo).  This  stance  is  partially  corroborated  by  a  noticeable 
lack  of  frequent  and  widespread  news  stories  on  his  political  attitudes  in  the 
contemporary  German  press.  The  lack  of  press  coverage  was  more  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  Mushakoji’s  successor,  Shigenori  Togo  (late  1937 — October  1938), 
who  flatly  refused  to  bo  seen  at  such  political  functions.  But  the  other  two 
Japanese  ambassadors  to  Nazi  Germany  before  the  war,  Matsuzo  Nagai  ( 1933 — 
1934)  and  Hiroshi  Oshima  (October  1938 — 1939),  were  openly  sympathetic  and 
friendly  toward  the  Nazis,  and  they  liad  a  highly  favorable  extensive  coverage 
in  the  press  of  the  Third  Reich. 
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been  prudent  of  Mushakoji  to  raise  these  issues  as  a  gambit  in  his 
Ostasiatischer  Verein  address.^ 

Rather  he  seemed  concerned  about  the  imbalance  of  trade.  After 
introductory  comments  on  common  points  that  were  becoming  by 
1935  the  standard  rhetoric  in  speeches  before  German- Japanese 
audiences  (all  of  which  suggested  that  closer  German- Japanese  rela¬ 
tions  ought  to  follow  almost  automatically),  Mushakoji  emphasized 
that  “economic  relations  between  Japan  and  Germany  pointed  in  the 
opposite  direction.”  While  it  was  unfortunate  that  trade  between  their 
countries  decreased  by  one-half  between  1931  and  1933,  it  was  partic- ' 
ularly  alarming  to  the  Japanese  that  the  same  imbalance  existed  in 
the  new  era  when,  otherwise,  Japan  and  Germany  seemed  to  have  so 
much  in  common.  Japan  continued  to  import  from  Germany  almost 
five  times  more  than  the  Germans  bought  from  the  Japanese.  “Imports 
and  exports  work  hand  in  hand,”  Mushakoji  warned,  but,  ending  on 
a  note  of  optimism,  he  suggested  that  the  imbalance  could  be  corrected 
through  hard  work  since  he  saw  “no  vital  point  of  rivalry  between  both 
our  countries.” 

Yet  Mushakoji  did,  in  fact,  have  strong  reservations  about  the 
course  of  future  Japanese  relations  with  Hitler’s  government.  Indeed, 
his  real  charge  in  1935  was  to  formulate  recommendations  which  would 
assist  the  Tokyo  government  in  answering  three  major  questions  on 
Japan’s  future  foreign  policy:  1)  Should  Japan  strive  for  special 
relations  with  Germany  ?  2)  Should  Japan  remain  cordial  but  not 
closely  attached  to  Germany  ?  3)  Should  Japan  strive  to  strengthen 
relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  because  the  Hitler 
regime  was  considered  dangerous  Those  were  the  weighty  questions 
that  guided  the  new  ambassador’s  mission  to  Berlin. 

Mushakoji  never  revealed  his  hand  while  carrying  out  his  investiga¬ 
tory  mission.  The  imbalance  of  trade  was  common  knowledge,  and  it 

*  “Besuch  des  japanischen  Botschafters  Graf  Mushakoji,”  pp.  329 — 331. 

*  Tokushiro  Ohata,  “Nichi-Doku  bokyo  kyotei,  do  kyoka  mondai  (1935-  - 
1939)”  [Tlie  question  of  strengthening  the  Japanese-German  anti-Comintern 
pact,  1935 — 1939],  pt.  1  of  Sangoku  domei,  Nis-So  churitsu  joyaku  [The  triple 
alliance  and  the  Japanese-Soviet  neutrality  treaty],  vol.  5  of  Taiheiyo  senso  e  no 
michi,  kaisen  gaiko-shi  [The  road  to  the  Pacific  war :  a  diplomatic  history  before 
the  war],  ed.  Nihon  Kokusai  Seiji  Gakkai  Taiheiyo  Senso  Gen’in  Kenkyubu  [The 
J  apan  Association  of  International  Relations,  Committee  to  Study  the  Origins 
of  the  Pacific  War],  (8  in  7  vols. ;  Tokyo,  Asahi  Shimbun  Sha,  1962 — 1963),  V, 
pp.  19 — 20  (hereafter  cited  as  Ohata). 
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was  the  sort  of  problem,  particularly  during  the  depression,  that  the 
Germans  expected  any  Japanese  ambassador  to  discuss.  In  all  other 
matters  Mushakoji  was  discreet  in  his  dealings  with  the  National 
Socialists.  Soon  after  the  Ostasiatischer  Verein  meeting  in  June  he  felt 
prepared  to  advise  his  government. 

On  July  4th,  shortly  before  the  ambassador  left  Germany  on  a  ten- 
month  leave  to  Japan,  Mushakoji  discussed  his  views  with  the  embassy 
staff — Counselor  Kojir5  Inoue,  Dr.  Hiroo  Furuuchi,  Commander  Tadao 
Yokoi,  and  Major  General  Hiroshi  Oshima.®  Mushakoji  feared  further 
diplomatic  isolation  for  Japan.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  distrustful  of  the  Japanese  since  the  Mukden  Incident,  and  he 
interpreted  the  recent  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  (18  June  1935) 
as  a  German  effort  to  move  closer  to  Great  Britain.  Though  British 
diplomacy  with  Germany  mollified  the  reservations  of  some  Japanese 
statesmen  about  the  dangerous  upstart  nature  of  the  Hitler  regime, 
Mushakoji  believed  that  Japan  ought  not  to  rush  into  a  courtship  with 
Germany.  Although  most  embassy  staff  members  had  some  qualms 
about  the  cautiousness  of  the  ambassador’s  views,  only  Military 
Attach^  Oshima  demurred  strongly.  There  was  little  for  Oshima  to 
ponder — Japan  ought  to  strive  for  especially  close  relations  with 
Germany  irrespective  of  any  negative  repercussions  from  other 
countries.  Nevertheless,  the  ambassador  returned  to  Tokyo  with  the 
recommendation  that  Japan  should  strive  for  special  relations  with 
Germany  only  to  the  extent  that  her  efforts  were  not  harmful  to 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Diverse  views  of  the  Berlin  embassy  personnel  were  included  in  the 
ambassador’s  reports  at  foreign  ministry  conferences  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1935,  but  Mushakoji’s  own  recommendation  seemed  more 
compatible  with  existing  overall  policy.  Normally  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  the  matter,  for  the  foreign  minister’s  views  were 
supported  by  the  prime  minister.  The  other  three  most  important 
ministers — army,  navy,  and  finance — as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
and  naval  general  staffs,  did  not  oppose  the  foreign  minister’s  stance 
on  Germany  either.  Such  a  consensus  on  foreign  polic}’^  was  not  always 
so  easily  reached  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Tokyo  government, 
particularly  if  military  interests,  as  in  China,  were  involved.  But  in  the 
summer  of  1935  the  military  had  no  special  interests  in  Germany, 
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though  in  time,  as  we  shall  see,  it  would  assert  its  power  in  the  shaping 
of  policy  tow^ard  Germany  and  back  the  actions  of  the  ambitious 
military  attache  at  Berlin. 

*  *  * 

Oshima  took  full  advantage  of  the  latitude  of  his  original  instructions 
when  appointed  military  attache  on  5  March  1934.  These  orders  were 
typical  of  the  Japanese  service  attache  system  and  reflected  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Japanese  army  at  the  time.  General  Kenkichi  Ueda, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  instructed  Oshima  to  send  back 
reports  on  the  stability  of  the  Hitler  government,  on  changes  in  the 
German  army,  and  on  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union — particularly  between  their  armies.’  Though  Ueda  also  in¬ 
structed  him  to  collect  information  and  report  on  Soviet  intelligence 
matters,  a  section  head  speciflcally  suggested  a  way  this  could  most 
effectively  be  done.  Colonel  Minoru  linuma.  Chief  of  the  European- 
American  Section,  Department  of  Intelligence  of  the  General  Staff, 
privately  requested  Oshima  “to  sound  out  German  authorities  on 
possible  cooperation  in  obtaining  intelligence  information  on  the  Soviet 
Union.”*  His  comrade’s  personal  suggestion  probably  encouraged 
Oshima  to  seize  the  initiative  and  to  respond  quickly  to  his  sensitive 
military  charge.  Before  leaving  in  the  spring  to  take  up  his  new  post  at 
Berlin,  Oshima  had  far-reaching  discussions  with  the  German  military 
attache  at  Tokyo,  Colonel  Eugen  Ott.  Ott  reported  to  his  superiors  in 
Berlin  that  they  could  expect  an  able,  energetic,  and  cooperative  new' 
Japanese  military  attache,  “a  man  w'ho  belongs  to  the  inner  circle  of 
Japan’s  military  camarilla  and  therefore  is  very  well  informed  about 
everjdhing  connected  with  the  militarists  and  their  plans  for  the 
future.”® 

Oshima  arrived  in  Berlin  in  May,  1934;  soon  he  followed  Colonel 
linuma’s  suggestion  for  obtaining  information  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  we  do  not  have  evidence  of  German  collaboration  in  these 

’  Oshima’s  affidavit  of  12  November  1947,  International  Military  Tribunal 
for  the  Far  East  (1946 — 1948),  Exhibit  3508  (hereafter  cited  as  IMTFE). 

*  Ohata,  p.  17. 

®  Paul  Schwarz,  This  Man  Ribbentrop:  His  Life  and  Times,  (New  York, 
Julian  Messner,  1943),  p.  173.  See  also  Alfred  Vagts,  The  Military  Attache, 
(Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1967),  p.  60.  Oshima  tended  for  his  own 
reasons  in  the  postwar  Tokjm  trial  to  relegate  his  initial  meetiiig  with  Ott  to  the 
status  of  a  “courtesy  visit.”  See  IMTFE,  Exhibit  3508. 
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counterintelligence  operations  until  January,  1935,  when  it  is  known 
that  Oshima  started  to  work  closely  with  then  Captain  Wilhelm  Ca- 
naris,  head  of  the  German  central  military  intelligence  service  ( Die  Ab- 
wehr  Abteilung )  The  appropriate  army  intelligence  officers  at  Tokyo 
received  Oshima’s  reports  and  also  probably  knew  of  his  work  with  the 
Abwehr.  But  Oshima’s  military  superiors  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  he  was  also  engaged  in  other  activities  with  the  Germans  for  which 
he  had  no  authorization. 

The  zealous  Oshima  was  an  intriguer,  who  enjoyed  his  association 
with  Canaris,  and  sought  to  enhance  his  own  image  in  the  minds  of  his 
Tokyo  military  superiors  by  exploring  new  possibilities  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  original  instructions.  Daringly  Oshima  gradually  became 
engaged  in  political  discussions  leading  to  the  highest  level  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  government.  He  initiated  these  discussions  through  a  business 
associate.  Dr.  Friedi’ich  Wilhelm  Hack.  Hack,  an  export-broker  of 
German  arms,  had  close  connections  in  Japanese  military  and  business 
circles. Indeed,  in  1922  Oshima,  then  assistant  military  attache  to  the 

Canaris  became  head  of  the  Abwehr  on  1  January  1935,  when  it  was  still  but 
a  subordinate  branch  of  the  Reichswehrministerium.  As  a  rear  admiral  after 
1  May  1935,  Canaris  rapidly  expanded  the  Abwehr  into  a  far-reaching  intelligence 
organization  until  his  dismissal  in  1944.  See  Paul  Leverkuehn,  Der  Nachrichten- 
dienst  der  deutschen  Wehrmacht  im  Kriege,  (3rd  ed.;  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Verlag 
fiir  Wehrwesen  Bernard  und  Graefe,  19G0);  IMTFE,  Exhibit  3508;  Documents  on 
German  Foreign  Policy,  1918 — 1945,  series  C,  vol.  IV,  Doc.  No.  479  (hereafter 
cited  as  DGFP);  Karl  Heinz  Abshagen,  Canaris:  Patriot  und  Weltbixrger,  (Stutt¬ 
gart,  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1950);  and  Helmut  Krausnick,  “Aus 
den  Personalakten  von  Canaris,”  Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte,  X,  (July 
1962),  pp.  280 — 310.  In  postwar  testimony  concerning  his  early  collaboration 
with  Canaris,  Oshima  referred  to  him  as  “Nav^y  Captain  (later  Admiral)  (Panaris.” 
Furthermore,  Oshima  told  John  Poland  in  an  interview  on  24  March  1971  that 
he,  as  a  colonel  before  15  March  1935,  worked  closely  with  Canaris.  The  retired 
ambassador  also  stated  ti  t  while  he  was  military  attache  (March  1934 — October 
1938)  he  knew  all  of  the  prominent  Nazis  very  well.  He  specifically  named  Hitler, 
Bormann,  Goebbels,  Goering,  Himmler,  and  Karl  Haushofer.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Poland  for  a  copy  of  this  interview  and  the  one  cited  in  note  12  below.  From 
other  evidence  I  have  investigated  it  is  clear  that  beginning  in  1937  Oshima’s 
Soviet  intelligence  operations  also  included  considerable  contact  with  Wilhelm 
Keitel.  See  Ohata,  p.  56. 

Oshima  to  author,  7  May  1971.  Little  has  been  published  on  the  activities 
of  this  mysterious  man,  Hack,  who  was  formerly  an  adviser  to  the  South  Man¬ 
churian  Railway  Company.  Though  lacking  thorough  documentation,  the 
popular  history  by  William  Craig  (The  Fall  of  Japan  [New  York,  Dial  Press, 
1967],  pp.  30 — 37)  contains  the  fullest  account.  The  best  study  concerning 
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Weimar  government,  first  met  Hack  during  secret  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  German  weapons.^^  They  saw  much  of  each  other  during 
Oshima’s  first  tour  of  duty  in  Europe,  in  Germany  (May,  1921 — Febru¬ 
ary,  1923)  and  then  as  military  attache  at  Vienna  until  November,  1924. 

In  the  early  1920’s  Oshima  and  Hack  discussed  the  shackling  of 
military  systems  during  those  eras  of  party  government  in  Japan  and 
democracy  in  Germany.  In  both  instances  the  national  military  forces 
were  restricted  and  unable  to  enjoy  their  former  positions  of  influence. 
Oshima  deplored  the  weakness  of  the  Reichswehr  and  the  failure  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  to  deal  effectively  with  such  problems  as  inflation 
and  leftist  agitation.  He  was  anti-democratic  and  anti -communist, 
having  personally  fought  in  Siberia  against  the  Soviet  Russians  a  few 
years  earlier  when  his  father  was  minister  of  war.^®  Hack  most  likely 
agreed  fully  with  Oshima’s  political  views,  for  they  collaborated  in 
schemes  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Versailles  peace  treaty. 

Some  ten  years  later  Oshima  had  entirely  different  views  about  Ger¬ 
many.  He  observed  that  in 

just  one  and  a  half  years  after  Hitler  had  come  to  power,  I  found  that  every¬ 
thing  in  Germany  had  changed  and  had  considerably  improved,  compared  to 
the  time  of  my  last  sojourn.  I  felt  that  there  were  things  in  the  new  Germany 
which  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration.^* 


Hack’s  efforts  in  Switzerland  to  initiate  peace  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  in  April,  1945,  is  Robert  J.  C.  Butow,  Japan’s  Decision  to 
Surrender,  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1954),  pp.  104 — 108. 

John  Poland’s  interview  with  Oshima,  17  January  1967. 

See  Walter  Voigt,  “Begegnung  mit  Hauptmann  Oshima  in  Sibirien  1918,” 
Das  Deutsche  Rote  Kreuz,  VII,  (February  1943,  pp,  32 — 33  and  James  William 
Morley,  The  Japanese  Thrust  into  Siberia,  1918,  (New  York,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1957).  Later,  when  there  was  no  risk  to  his  cause,  Oshima  was  very 
explicit  in  pubhshing  his  anti -democratic  and  anti-communist  views.  See,  for 
instance,  his  following  articles:  “Japan  in  der  Front  der  Antikominternmachte,” 
Volk  und  Reich,  XV,  (1939),  pp.  310 — 312;  “Das  neue  Deutschland  im  Spiegel 
der  japanischen  Freundschaft  /  La  nuova  Germania  nello  specchio  dell’amicizia 
giapponese,”  Berlin — Rom—Tokio,  I,  (15  July  1939),  pp.  12 — 14;  “Doitsu 
gaiko  no  ringen”  [The  idea  of  German  diplomacy],  Bungei  Shunju  (January 
1940)  (Library  of  Congress,  Reel  WT  [War  Trials]  82,  Doc.  No.  3268);  “Katte 
kabuto  no  o  wo  shimeyo”  [Do  not  relax  after  winning  a  victory — literally, 
“Never  holler  until  you  are  out  of  the  w'oods”],  Bungei  Shunju  (April  1940) 
(Library  of  Congress,  Reel  WT  21,  Doc.  No.  756);  “Neuordnung  des  Fernen 
Ostens,  Neuordnung  Europas,”  Die  Aktion,  II,  (June  1941),  pp.  341 — 342;  and 
“Japan  und  der  Dreimachtepakt,”  Volk  und  Reich,  XVII,  (1941),  pp.  293 — 294. 

1*  IMTFE,  Exhibit  3508. 
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By  that  time  Oshima’s  old  associate  was  a  confidant  in  Ribbentrop’s 
entourage  and  a  member  of  his  Dienststelle — a  separate  agency  suitable 
for  Hitler’s  arbitrary  conduct  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  b5rpassing  the 
German  foreign  ministry.  Gradually,  in  several  clandestine  and  in¬ 
formal  meetings  in  1934,  Oshima  learned  much  from  Hack  about  the 
personalities  and  sources  of  power  in  the  National  Socialist  hierarchy ; 
in  particular,  Oshima  was  intrigued  to  learn  of  Ribbentrop’s  strong 
anti-communist  views.  They  seemed  very  similar  to  his  own.  Further¬ 
more,  Oshima  recognized  the  Fiihrer’s  personal  ambassador  at  large  as 
the  coming  man  in  German  foreign  affairs,  one  of  whom  Hitler  ob¬ 
viously  had  a  high  opinion. 

Hack  willingly  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  his  long-time 
Japanese  associate  and  his  new  Dienststelle  chief.  With  this  new  op¬ 
portunity  Oshima  probably  felt  a  little  pressed  to  be  more  adventur¬ 
ous,  for  there  was  no  point  in  discussing  only  cooperation  in  intelligence 
matters  already  arranged  with  Canaris  and  others  or  talking  ad  in¬ 
finitum  about  their  mutual  hatred  for  communism.  Thus  Hack,  after 
reporting  to  Ribbentrop  on  Oshima’s  anti-communist  convictions,  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  chief  that  the  military  attache  desired  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  negotiating  some  sort  of  Japanese-German  alliance  ( domei 
no  kanosei )  aimed  at  their  mutual  enemy,  and  he  arranged  the  first 
meeting  between  the  two  men  in  the  spring  of  1935.*®  It  was  a  very 
amiable  meeting  at  which  both  parties  stressed  that  their  discussion 
was  strictly  personal — not  official  in  the  least.  Yet  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  personal  relationship  that  lasted  to  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when,  or  the  extent  to  which.  Hitler 
learned  of  Ribbentrop’s  early  contacts  with  Oshima,  but  we  may 
assume  that  Ribbentrop  felt  that  he  had  the  Fiihrer’s  tacit  approval. 
At  some  point,  probably  in  the  summer  of  1935,  Ribbentrop  told  Hitler 

Ohata,  pp.  17 — 18,  and  the  editors  of  Taiheiyo  senso  e  no  michi,  p.  374, 
agree  that  the  date  of  the  first  Oshima-Ribbentrop  meeting  was  “May  or  June, 
1935.”  Oshima,  in  a  letter  to  the  autlior  on  21  November  1966,  states  that  it  was 
“at  a  luncheon  held  in  March  or  April,  1935.”  In  his  last  statement  before  his 
execution,  an  affidavit  of  15  October  1946  sent  to  the  IMTFE  as  part  of  Oshima’s 
defense  (Exhibit  2762),  Ribbentrop  claimed  that  he  met  Oshima  “for  the  first 
time  in  the  summer  of  1935.”  Whichever  spring,  possibly  summer,  month  it  may 
have  been,  Weinberg  (The  Foreign  Policy  of  Hitler's  Germany,  pp.  342 — 343); 
Sommer  (Deulschland  und  Japan,  pp.  25 — 26);  and  Presseisen  (Germany  and 
Japan,  pp.  83—84)  are  incorrect  in  thinking  that  Oshima  and  Ribbentrop  did 
not  personally  meet  until  October,  1935. 
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that  he  “personally  had  certain  connections  with  Japanese  persons.”^® 
Hitler  encouraged  him  to  pursue  the  topic  of  closer  relations  with 
Japan  in  unofficial  talks  with  his  Japanese  contacts.  Meeting  secretly 
in  Hack’s  house  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  October,  1935,  Ribbentrop  and 
Oshima  reviewed  their  earlier  anti-Soviet  conversation.^’  Furthermore, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  new  sense  of  importance  to  their  mutual  interests, 
for  at  the  recent  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International 
Japan  and  Germany  were  strongly  denounced  as  archetypes  of  the 
towering  menace  of  fascism.  According  to  Oshima,  he  welcomed 
Ribbentrop’s  idea  of  an  agreement  designed  to  combat  the  international 
menace  of  communism,  but  thought  that  the  form  of  a  defensive 
military  pact  would  be  more  effective :  “Instead,  I  suggested  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  between  Japan  and  Germany  to  the  effect  that  if 
Japan  or  Germany  went  to  war  against  Soviet  Russia,  the  other  one 
should  not  take  any  actions  beneficial  to  Soviet  Russia.”^®  Moreover, 
Oshima  naively  thought  that  his  defensive  proposal  of  non-assistance 
in  the  event  of  war  would  be  less  offensive  to  the  Soviet  government 
than  Ribbentrop’s  proposal,  which  called  for  the  German  and  Japanese 
governments  to  initiate  action  opposing  current  communist  activity. 
Aware  of  his  lack  of  authority  to  conduct  such  negotiations,  Oshima 
also  thought  that  such  a  proposal  would,  when  it  came  to  light, 
receive  wider  support  within  the  Japanese  government. 

International  Military  Tribunal,  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Criminals  (42 
vols.;  Nuremberg,  The  Secretariat  of  the  Tribunal,  1947 — 1949),  X,  p.  240.  Here 
Ribbentrop’s  testimony  refers  generally  to  three  years  (1933,  1934,  and  1935), 
but  when  he  did  in  fact  meet  with  Oshima,  he  said  that  it  was  immediately 
obvious  “that  Japan  had  the  same  anti-Comintern  attitude  as  Germany.”  We 
know'  tliat  Ribbentrop  was  not  a  modest  man.  In  conversations  with  Hitler  on 
East  Asian  affairs  he  very  likely  sought  to  describe  his  association  with  Oshima 
in  a  way  that  would  promote  his  own  image  as  an  astute  diplomat  w'hose  skills 
w  ere  indispensable. 

Ohata,  p.  18.  Weinberg,  Sommer,  and  Presseisen  cite  only  the  month  for 
this  particular  Oshima-Ribbentrop  meeting  in  Hack’s  house.  Information  that 
it  took  place  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  October  w'as  obtained  by  the  editors  and  con¬ 
tributors  for  Taiheiyo  senso  e  no  michi  in  interviews  with  Oshima  in  1959  and 
1962. 

Oshima  to  author,  21  November  1966.  For  the  Comintern  resolution  of 
20  August  1935  attacking  fascism  in  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Poland,  see 
“The  Tasks  of  the  Communist  International  in  Connection  with  the  Preparations 
of  the  Imperialists  for  a  New  World  War,”  The  Communist  International,  XII, 
(20  September  1935),  pp.  1350 — 1356. 
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Hitler  became  interested  in  his  special  ambassador’s  unofficial  talks 
with  the  spirited  Japanese  military  attache.  After  all,  Ribbentrop  had 
just  produced  the  naval  agreement  with  Britain,  after  the  German 
professional  diplomats  had  declared  that  such  an  agreement  was 
impossible.  The  Fiihrer  valued  Ribbentrop’s  services  and  seems  to 
have  had  good  re  «son  to  give  him  a  freer  hand  with  Oshima,  whom 
Ribbentrop  had  described  as  a  dedicated  anti-communist,  personally 
enthusiastic  about  his  mission  to  the  Third  Reich.  Soon  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  H.ick’s  house,  Ribbentrop  introduced  Oshima  to  Hitler,  and 
the  three  of  them  further  discussed  their  mutual  interest  in  some 
agreement  of  an  anti-Soviet  character.^®  Though  no  details  of  this 
meeting  are  known,  in  view  of  subsequent  events  Hitler  apparently 
accepted  Oshima’s  proposal  made  originally  to  Ribbentrop. 

These  were  only  personal  proposals  of  which  neither  the  German  nor 
the  Japanese  foreign  ministry  was  informed  at  the  time.  The  Dienst- 
stelle  was  ideally  suited  for  handling  the  negotiations  on  the  German 
side,  but  it  had  no  Japanese  counterpart.  Oshima,  by  raising  the  issue 
of  the  possibility  of  open  hostility  with  the  Soviet  Union,  conveniently 
opened  the  way  for  the  Germans  to  carry  these  personal  proposals 
beyond  Oshima  on  the  Japanese  side.  The  Germans  knew  Oshima 
was  sincere  in  his  proposals  and  assumed  that  he  had  at  least  tacit 
support  among  the  military  extremists  in  Japan  who  had  recently  been 
so  effective  in  China — but  they  were  also  acutely  aware  toat  he  was 
merely  a  military  attache.  If  anything  were  to  come  of  these  proposals 
thought  too  dangerous  and  controversial  to  be  negotiated  through 
proper  channels,  some  official  agency  in  Tokyo  would  have  to  be 
brought  in.  Thus,  Oshima  was  asked  to  sound  out  his  superiors  in  the 
Japanese  General  Staff  about  their  views  on  the  idea :  in  the  event  that 
either  Germany  or  Japan  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  third  power  “would  not  take  action  to  make  war  easier 
for  the  Soviet  Union.”®® 


Our  concern  here  is  primarily  with  the  origins  and  nature  of  the 
initiative,  not  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  prolonged  negotiations 
resulting  in  the  relatively  innocuous  publicized  articles  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1936,  Pact  and  its  more  interesting  secret  part  concerning  military 

**  Oshima  to  author,  7  May  1971. 

Ohata,  p.  18. 
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matters.  However,  the  negotiations  require  some  discussion.  For  one 
reason  for  the  delay  in  concluding  the  official  agreement  was  that  the 
Japanese  General  Staff  was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  full  scope  of 
Oshima’s  enterprising  operations.  That  is,  Oshima’s  work  with  the 
Abwehr  and  any  other  arrangements  he  may  have  had  with  German 
authorities  for  acquiring  Soviet  intelligence  were  strictly  military 
matters  well  within  the  province  of  the  General  Staff.  But  Oshima’s 
secret  message  in  mid-October  disclosed  that  he  was  active  in  an  area 
well  beyond  the  normal  province  of  the  General  Staff — he  was  involved 
in  unauthorized  political  discussions  with  Ribbentrop  and  Hitler.  The 
discussion  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  he  was  obligated  to 
request  guidance.  But  the  Japanese  General  Staff  was  caught  by  sur¬ 
prise,  for  it  had  no  policy  for  such  matters  in  Germany.  It  was  ignorant 
about  the  Dienststelle  and  taken  aback  by  news  that  its  military  atta¬ 
che  had  had  personal  discussions  on  a  question  of  such  momentous 
import  with  the  German  head  of  government  and  with  other,  presum¬ 
ably  very  important.  National  Socialist  officials. 

In  other  times  when  militaristic  values  were  less  highly  regarded  or 
less  persuasive  in  the  formulation  of  Japanese  foreign  policy  (and  when 
junior  officials  could  not  play  a  role  disproportionate  in  importance 
with  their  rank),  Oshima’s  request  could  have  been  disposed  of  very 
easily.  The  military  attache  may  have  been  severely  reprimanded  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff  for  conducting  unauthorized 
negotiations,  he  may  have  been  recalled,  even  court-martialed.  Or  he 
may  have  been  instructed  to  drop  the  matter,  to  be  referred  to  the 
foreign  ministry  for  any  action  it  deemed  appropriate.  None  of  these 
things  happened.  The  powerful  Japanese  military  extremists  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  Hitler’s  bold  rearmament  proclamations  as  well  as  their 
own  representative’s  ability  to  launch  such  discussions  leading  to  the 
Fiihrer  himself.  They  view'ed  Oshima’s  single-handed  diplomacy  in 
distant  Berlin  as  possibly  a  new  opportunity  for  dealing  more  effectively 
with  Japan’s  communist  antagonist.  Therefore,  the  military  extremists 
wanted  to  learn  more  of  the  situation  in  National  Socialist  Germany 
while,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  keeping  the  matter  in  the  General 
Staff’s  hands. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  in  late  October  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
General  Staff,  Field  Marshal  Prince  Kotohito  Kan’in,  replied  that  the 
army  would  probably  be  in  basic  agreement  with  the  idea,  but  more 
information  was  needed  before  a  decision  could  actually  be  made. 
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Prince  Kotohito,  who  knew  Oshima  personally,  told  him  that  one  of  the 
General  Staff’s  intelligence  chiefs,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tadaichi  Waka- 
matsu,  would  soon  be  in  Berlin  for  another  assignment  and,  therefore, 
could  investigate  the  matter.  Wakamatsu  was  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  German  attitude  while  discussing  the  possibility  of  eoncluding  an 
anti-Soviet  agreement.  The  army  was  ignorant  of  the  influenee  of  some 
Nazi  personalities  and  did  not  understand  w^hy  Ribbentrop,  rather  than 
Foreign  Minister  Constantin  von  Neurath,  was  involved  in  such  dis¬ 
cussions.  Thus,  Wakamatsu  was  given  specific  orders  to  investigate  the 
personality  and  position  of  Ribbentrop  and  his  relationship  to  the 
German  government.®^ 

Little  was  accomplished  when  Wakamatsu  met  in  secret  talks  w  ith 
Ribbentrop,  Colonel  General  Werner  von  Blomberg  (Minister  of  De¬ 
fense),  and  Oshima  late  in  November  and  early  December.  They 
agreed  that  their  countries  ought  to  unite  against  a  common  communist 
enemy,  but  Wakamatsu  felt  that  there  was  no  point  in  further  discus¬ 
sion  at  that  level.  He  had  the  authority  to  express  the  Japanese  army’s 
agreement  in  principle  to  the  proposal,  but  he  w^as  troubled  by  Ribbcn- 
trop’s  personal  attitude  and  was  unable  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
quasi-official  Dienststelle  in  formulating  German  foreign  policy.  Ribben¬ 
trop  impressed  the  Japanese  emissary  as  being  simple  and  unrealistic: 
all  that  really  mattered  was  the  main  area  of  general  agreement  dis- 
eovered  in  the  earlier  Ribbentrop-Oshima-Hitler  conversations.  There¬ 
fore,  since  the  Japanese  army  agreed  in  principle  to  the  idea,  it  ought 
to  obtain  its  government’s  approval  and  authorization  for  a  pro  forma 
agreement  as,  Ribbentrop  could  easily  assert.  Hitler  would  do  on  the 
German  side  after  positive  assurance  came  directly  from  Tokyo.  As 
the  General  Staff’s  emissary  sent  to  Berlin  for  specific  purposes, 
Wakamatsu  did  not  exceed  his  authority  in  discussions  w  ith  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  he  left  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  December  with  the  understanding 
that  both  parties  would  seek  the  view  s  of  their  governments. 

On  the  German  side  the  proposals  had  quickly  reached  the  highest 
government  level,  and  it  was  Hitler  who  in  December  told  Foreign 
Minister  von  Neurath  of  the  matter.®®  Neurath  argued  against  the 

Wakamatsu’s  affidavit  of  1  November  1947,  IMTFE,  Exhibit  3492;  Dhata, 
pp.  19,  142;  DGFP,  C,  V,  No.  197.  Wakamatsu  was  Chief  of  the  German  Unit, 
European -American  Section,  Department  of  Intelligence  of  the  General  Staff. 

**  DGFP,  C,  IV,  No.  479.  State  Secretary  Bernhard  Wilhelm  von  Bulow 
knew  of  the  proposals  and  dismissed  them  as  not  being  very  serious.  See  DGFP, 
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idea — he  believed  Japan  really  had  nothing  to  offer  Germany — and  he 
may  well  have  influenced  Hitler  against  rushing  into  the  arrangement. 
Though  Neurath  and  Ribbentrop  were  vying  for  weight  in  determining 
foreign  policy,  by  1936  they  both  knew  that  ultimately  the  decision 
rested  with  the  Fiihrer.  But  the  sources  of  power  were  not  so  sharply 
defined  in  Japan,  nor  was  power  so  concentrated. 

Somewhat  later  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry  learned  something  of 
the  negotiations.  Before  Wakamatsu  reached  Tokyo  at  the  end  of 
January,  1936,  a  few  junior  members  of  the  foreign  ministry  and  the 
General  Staff  apparently  held  a  secret  joint  discussion  about  the  army’s 
negotiations,  but  the  matter  was  not  referred  to  higher  levels  in  the 
foreign  ministrJ^  In  early  February  the  senior  official  diplomatic 
representative  in  Berlin,  the  charge  d’affaires  ad  interim.  Counselor 
Inoue,  reported  to  the  foreign  ministry  that  there  were  accounts  in 
German  newspapers  of  Oshima  “informally  carrying  on  political  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  German  side.”^®  But  Inoue’s  report  was  filed  by  a 
minor  official  before  Foreign  Minister  Koki  Hirota  or  Vice  Foreign 
Minister  Mamoru  Shigemitsu  saw  it.^^ 

Only  in  late  March  was  the  matter  aired  specifically  with  the  foreign 
minister.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  new  minister  of  war,  not  by  the 
General  Staff  w'here  the  military  extremists  were  much  more  influential, 
in  March,  1936.  At  that  time  Mushakoji  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Europe  w^here  Hitler  had  just  shocked  the  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  by  scrapping  the  Locarno  Treaty  and  reoccupying  the  demili¬ 
tarized  Rhineland.  General  Hisaichi  Terauchi,  the  minister  of  w'ar  in 
the  newdy  formed  Hirota  cabinet,  invited  Mushakoji  and  chief  officials 
of  the  foreign  ministry  to  discuss  the  Oshima-Ribbentrop  proposals  in 
a  meeting  with  his  bureau  chiefs.  Only  the  Chief  of  Military  Affairs, 
Colonel  Ryoki  Machijiri,  felt  that  Oshima’s  proposal  was  sensible,  and 
he  insisted  there  was  an  urgent  need  to  conclude  a  military  pact  w  ith 
Germany.  The  majority  of  the  other  army  officers  agreed  that  a  care- 

C,  V,  No.  197;  Herbert  von  Dirksen,  Moscow,  Tokyo,  London:  Twenty  Years  of 
German  Foreign  Policy,  (Norman,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1952),  pp. 
170 — 171;  and  Erich  Kordt,  Nicht  aus  den  Akten,  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft,  1950),  p.  124. 

IMTFE,  Proceedings  (Yamaji),  pp.  35,  408 — 9.  See  also  IMTFE,  Proceed¬ 
ings  (Togo),  p.  35,  643  and  Ohata,  pp.  20 — 21.  Akira  Yamaji  was  a  junior 
secretary  (April  1934— September  1936)  in  the  Second  Section,  European- 
Asiatic  Bureau  in  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry. 

**  Ohata,  p.  21. 
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fully  negotiated  political  agreement,  an  anti-Comintern  pact,  was  more 
desirable.  That  view  was  also  shared  by  Foreign  Minister  Hachiro 
Arita,  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu,  and  Ambassador  Mushakoji.^® 
There  seemed  to  be  no  essential  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
foreign  ministry  and  the  war  ministry.  Such  consonant  views  helped  to 
mollify  tense  civil-military  relations  in  the  aftermath  of  recent  political 
assassinations  by  extremists,  but  Terauchi  did  not  necessarily  rep¬ 
resent  the  full  views  of  the  army  or  the  General  Staff.  Foreign  Minister 
Arita  gave  Mushakoji  oral  instructions  to  start  negotiations  upon  his 
return  to  Berlin,  for,  as  bureau  chief  Shigenori  Togo  later  recalled,  “it 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  political  agreement  of  some  kind 
^vith  Germany.”^®  Arita,  Shigemitsu,  and  Togo  assumed  that  the 
foreign  ministry,  through  its  ambassador  at  Berlin,  would  at  last  have 
a  hand  in  the  negotiations  and  be  fully  responsible  for  them. 

Such  an  assumption  was  woefully  inappropriate.  In  all  probability 
Terauchi  and  Arita,  in  their  first  meeting,  conveniently  avoided  a 
detailed  discussion  of  responsibility  for  negotiations  in  Germany.  They 
knew  that  the  ambitious  Oshima  had  been  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  Ribbentrop,  but  they  were  also  acutely  aware  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  them  to  restrain  him.  Japanese  army  attaches  were 
directly  responsible  only  to  the  General  Staff,  indirectly  responsible  to 
the  war  ministry,  while  the  foreign  ministry  had  no  statutory  control 
over  them.  As  Oshima  explained  later,  he  “sent  information  directly 
to  .  .  .  [the  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff]  instead  of  going  through 
the  ambassador.”  Any  Japanese  military  attache,  Oshima  testified 
correctly,  was  “authorized  to  negotiate  for  and  [to]  conclude  purely 
military  agreements  with  the  military  of  the  country  of  his  residence.  In 
this  case,  no  participation  of  the  ambassador  is  tolerated. But  the 
distinction  between  purely  military  matters  and  political  matters 
tended  to  be  one  of  ideal  rather  than  fact  in  discussions  between  Oshima 
and  Ribbentrop.  Their  definitions  were  broad  and  expedient.  It 
appears,  then,  that  Arita  chose  to  interpret  the  war  ministrj^’s  interest 
in  an  anti-Comintern  pact  with  Germany,  instead  of  a  military  pact. 

Ibid.  Koki  Hirota  retained  the  prime  minister  and  foreign  minister  portfolios 
during  most  of  March  until  Arita  accepted  the  latter  post  near  the  end  of  the 
month. 

*•  IMTFE,  Proceedings  (Togo),  p.  35,  644.  Togo  was  chief  of  the  Europcan- 
Asiatic  Bureau  in  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry. 

Ibid.,  Exhibit  3508. 
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as  a  sign  that  the  military  as  a  whole,  including  the  crucially  important 
General  Staff,  was  ready  to  relinquish  responsibility  for  negotiations  to 
the  foreign  ministry.  That  was  a  serious  misreading  of  the  times,  a 
disregard  of  the  history  of  the  proposals,  and  a  disastrous  underestimate 
of  Oshima’s  ambitions  and  abilities.  For  Oshima  enjoyed  power,  his 
seemingly  indispensable  connections  with  top  National  Socialists,  and 
the  new  attention  his  self-made  role  in  German- Japanese  relations  was 
starting  to  receive  in  the  Tokyo  government. 

After  Mushakoji  left  to  resume  his  ambassadorial  duties  in  Berlin, 
Terauchi  and  Arita  met  again  to  discuss  the  issue  of  responsibility. 
Terauchi  expressed  the  concern  of  the  Army  General  Staff:  the 
authority  of  its  representative  in  negotiations  would  surely  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  ambassador  whereas  the  charge  d’affaires  ad  interim,  who 
in  any  case  probably  did  not  know  of  the  matter  until  February,  had 
not  interfered  during  the  previous  ten  months.  No  one  wanted  an  open 
clash  between  Oshima  and  Mushakoji.  Moreover,  military  arguments 
for  allowing  Oshima  to  continue  the  negotiations  emphasized  the 
expediency  of  taking  advantage  of  his  special  relationship  with  Hitler 
and  Ribbentrop.  Such  arguments  seemed  not  without  merit.  Yet  Arita 
would  not  abrogate  the  foreign  ministry’s  responsibility  by  ordering 
Mushakoji  to  yield  to  Oshima.  Instead,  in  new  instructions  to  Musha¬ 
koji  he  modified  the  foreign  ministry’s  earlier  position.  Having  just 
arrived  in  Berlin  on  April  30th  and  still  preparing  for  fresh  negotiations, 
Mushakoji  was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  perplexing  proposition. 
Arita  reaffirmed  his  support  for  the  idea  of  a  carefully  negotiated  anti- 
Comintern  pact,  and  he  added  that  it  ought  to  be  “a  vague  engagement 
without  limiting  the  matter.”  However,  he  instructed  Mushakoji  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  Japan’s  initiating  negotiations;  indeed,  the 
ambassador  was  to  shun  ( yokeru )  courting  German  attitudes,  but  was 
also  to  keep  “in  touch  with  leading  figures  of  the  German  foreign 
ministry  and  the  National  Socialist  party. ”2® 

Ai'ita’s  new  instructions  incorporated  aspects  of  two  military  points 
of  view:  1)  Colonal  Machijiri’s  view  that  Oshima’s  proposal  for  a 
defensive  military  pact  was  urgently  needed,  and  2)  the  General  Staff’s 
standpoint  that  Oshima’s  unique  position  in  the  negotiations  must  be 
preserved.  A  general  agreement  on  political  and  military  matters  now 

Telegram  of  Arita  to  Mushakoji,  8  May  1936,  IMTFE,  Exhibit  2614 ;  Ohata, 
p.  23;  DGFP,  C,  V,  Editors’  Note,  pp.  1139 — 1140. 
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seemed  to  have  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the  foreign  minister,  while 
it  also  seemed  that  the  foreign  ministry  did  not  wish  to  be  closely 
associated  with  such  strategical  matters.  How  better  to  avoid  such  an 
appearence  and  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  Nazis  than  by  allow¬ 
ing  Oshima  to  continue  the  negotiations  with  Ribbentrop  ? 

The  effect  of  Arita’s  ambiguous  instructions  was  to  shift  the  question 
of  how  to  proceed  to  Berlin  where  Oshima  had  long  enjoyed  the  upper 
hand.  It  was  a  military  victory,  though  there  is  some  evidence  that 
Terauchi  felt  obligated,  as  a  cabinet  member,  to  follow  protocol.  In 
early  May  Terauchi  sent  a  cable  to  Oshima,  with  whom  he  had  been 
closely  associated  for  many  years,  stating  that  he  and  Arita  had  agreed 
that  the  foreign  ministry  ought  to  take  over  negotiations.^®  But  without 
the  General  Staff’s  explicit  endorsement  of  the  war  minister’s  cable, 
Terauchi  knew  that  Oshima’s  behavior  was  ^'^t  likely  to  change. 
Furthermore,  Terauchi  was  confident  that  his  comrade  in  Berlin 
understood  the  new  war  minister’s  position  who*  /  prudence  and  tact 
could  be  helpful  to  his  relations  with  other  members  of  the  civil 
government.  Mushakoji,  not  Oshima,  was  in  a  quandary.  Though  the 
ambassador  was  ambivalent  about  Oshima  and  his  diplomatic  activ¬ 
ities,  he  felt  compelled  to  request  the  military  attache  “to  continue 
negotiations  as  before  until  such  time  as  Hitler  makes  a  decision  re¬ 
garding  the  content  of  the  agreement.”®®  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Shige- 
mitsu’s  later  assessment,  though  a  little  overstated,  was  not  wide  off 
the  mark;  “In  Tokyo  it  was  the  army  that  drove  the  government,  in 
Berlin  it  was  Oshima  who  drove  Mushakoji.”®^ 

Thus  after  Mushakoji’s  return  in  1936,  the  military  attache  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  as  Japan’s  key  negotiator,  while  the  ambassador’s 
role  was  largely  ceremonial.  Oshima  discussed  the  conclusion  of  the 
Pact  with  Hitler  several  times  in  June — that  month  the  ambassador 
made  only  a  courtesy  call  on  the  Fiihrer.®®  Their  discussion  was  cordial, 
and  Hitler  was  pleased  with  the  ambassador’s  report  from  Japan. 
Mushakoji  told  the  Fiihrer  that  “the  Japanese  form  of  government  had 
changed  inwardly  in  that — as  in  Germany — it  had  now  become 
authoritarian.  Japan  regarded  bolshevism  and  the  communist  idea  as 

Ohata,  p.  23. 

Ibid. 

Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  Japan  and  Her  Destiny:  My  Struggle  for  Peace,  ed. 
F.  S.  G.  Piggott,  trans.  Oswald  White,  (New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1958),  p.  124. 

Oshima  to  author,  7  May  1971. 
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her  great  enemies.”®®  But  nothing  was  mentioned  of  Oshima,  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  or  the  Paet. 

In  early  July  the  ambassador,  still  regarded  as  ‘persona  non  grata  by 
the  Dienststelle  group,  asked  Ribbentrop  for  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
treaty.  Its  essenee  had  already  been  distilled  in  the  Oshima-Ribben- 
trop  conversations,  and  it  was  formally  drawn  up  by  a  Dienststelle 
East  Asian  specialist.  Dr.  Hermann  von  Raumer.®^  Instead  of  taking 
the  draft  to  the  ambassador,  Raumer,  presumably  acting  on  Ribben- 
trop’s  orders,  first  took  the  draft  to  Oshima  at  Bayreuth,  where  every 
summer  the  J apancse  military  attache,  like  Hitler,  attended  the  Wagner 
Festival.  On  July  22nd  Oshima  met  Hitler,  with  Ribbentrop  and  Rau¬ 
mer,  in  the  Wagner  family  residence  at  Bayreuth,  Villa  Wahnfried.®® 
Hitler  personally  edited  the  draft — according  to  Togo,  who  was 
responsible  for  drafting  recommended  changes,  it  “read  like  a  Nazi 
manifesto.”®®  It  was  only  after  this  that  Mushakoji  was  at  last  given 
the  full  German  version. 

The  original  draft  prepared  at  Bayreuth  does  not  appear  to  have 
survived  the  war.  All  we  have  is  the  final  treaty  which,  according  to 
Togo’s  postwar  testimony,  was  toned  down  to  make  it  less  “propa- 
gandistic”  and  “more  businesslike.”®’  As  published,  the  preamble 
declared  that  the  aim  of  the  Comintern  w  as  to  “subdue  existing  States 
by  all  means  at  its  command.”  Toleration  of  this  interference  in 
Japanese  and  German  domestic  affairs  endangered  their  internal  peace 
and  social  well-being;  it  also  threatened  world  peace.  Therefore,  Japan 
and  Germany  agreed  to  cooperate  in  “defense  against  Communist 
subversive  activities.”  Hitler  probably  sought  a  more  assertive  state¬ 
ment  concerning  close  collaboration  in  attacking  the  international 
menace.  Togo  claimed  to  have  limited  the  cooperation  to  merely  “the 
exchange  of  information  concerning  the  destructive  activities”  of  the 
Comintern  and  consultation  about  preventive  measures  to  be  taken 
against  them.  To  facilitate  this  cooperation,  provisions  for  the  establish¬ 
es  DGEP,  C,  V,  No.  362. 

e*  Sommer,  pp.  26 — 42,  has  the  best  account  of  Raumer’s  drafting  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Pact.  By  aiming  it  ostensibly  at  the  Comintern,  which  theoretically  was 
not  an  arm  of  the  Soviet  government,  Ribbentrop’s  specialist  sought  to  avoid  an 
open  breach  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
se  Ibid.,  p.  34;  Ohata,  p.  23. 

e*  Shigenori  Togo,  The  Cause  of  Japan,  trans.  and  ed.  Fumihiko  Togo  and  Ben 
Bruce  Blakeney,  (New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1956),  p.  30. 

S’  Togo’s  affidavit  of  12  December  1947,  IMTFE,  Exhibit  3646. 
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ment  of  “a  permanent  committee”  were  made  in  the  final  treaty,  though 
Hitler,  Togo  maintained,  had  originally  wanted  periodic  “meetings  of 
the  foreign  ministers  and  other  high  officials  of  the  contracting  nations.” 
Most  of  all,  Togo  wanted  to  scrap  all  of  the  original  military  provisions. 
Presumably  Hitler  changed  Oshima’s  original  non-assistance  provision 
whereby  each  nation  would  be  obligated  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Soviet  Union  when  it  seemed  justifiably  provoked  (no  doubt  left 
undefined  by  Hitler),  in  which  event  the  other  power  would  pursue  a 
policy  of  armed  neutrality  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Japanese 
statesman  did  not  succeed  in  having  the  military  clauses  eliminated 
altogether,  but  in  July  he  did  persuade  Terauchi  and  other  army  officials 
that  the  military  provisicms  must  be  of  a  “strictly  defensive  nature.” 
The  details  would  be  worked  out  later  in  negotations  in  which  Musha- 
koji  would  at  last  have  a  hand. 

But  first  Oshima,  in  a  last  piece  of  diplomatic  stratagem  which  was 
outright  insubordination,  tried  to  salvage  the  most  provocative  mili¬ 
tary  clauses.  Soon  after  July  24th  when  the  foreign  minister’s  objec¬ 
tions  drafted  by  Togo  arrived  in  Germany,  Oshima  suggested  to  Hitler 
that  the  points  most  objectionable  to  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry 
could  perhaps  be  incorporated  in  a  separate  and  secret  part  of  the  Pact. 
Hitler  agreed  that  such  a  maneuver  would  probably  result  in  fewer 
compromises  to  the  Bayreuth  draft  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  most 
expedient  course  of  action  at  this  late  date  in  the  negotiations. 

Starting  in  early  August,  Ribbentrop,  in  London  as  the  new  German 
ambassador,  flew  back  to  Berlin  several  times  for  discussions  with 
Mushakoji  about  the  final  form  of  the  <?/;o-part  Pact.  Only  Mushakoji, 
as  the  Imperial  Japanese  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  had  authority  to  sign  for  the  Japanese  government.  On  August 
16th  Ribbentrop  reported  to  Hitler  that  he  had,  “during  the  last  two 
weeks,  been  in  negotiation  with  the  Japanese  ambassador  and  with 
General  Oshima.  . . .  The  Ambassador  informed  me  that  his  government 
had  in  principle  approved  these  agreements.”®®  The  Japanese  foreign 
ministry  had  been  won  over  by  the  military.  As  a  foreign  ministry 
spokesman  \\Tote  at  the  time,  “as  long  as  bolshevism  threatens  world 
peace  ...  it  is  quite  possible  that  .  .  .  [Germany  and  Japan]  will 
endeavor  hand  in  hand  to  check  this  menace.”®* 

DGFP,  C,  V,  No.  509. 

*•  Takahiko  Tomoyeda,  “Germany  and  Japan,”  Contemporary  Japan,  V,  pp. 
211 — 218,  (September  1936),  p.  218. 
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The  Bayreuth  draft  was  further  modified  before  the  two  ambassadors 
initialed  (October  23rd)  and  formally  signed  (25  November  1936)  the 
Pact  in  the  Berlin  Dienststelle  offices.  The  term  of  the  Pact  v  as  set  at 
five  rather  than  ten  years.  The  military  provisions,  which  had  been 
consigned  to  the  secret  section  of  the  treaty  where  Hitler  and  Oshima 
hoped  they  would  remain  unscathed,  were  reduced.  After  its  meeting 
with  Togo  in  late  July,  the  military  in  Japan  apparently  regarded  the 
“strictly  defensive  nature”  of  the  Pact  as  a  non-negotiable  point.  The 
Japanese  military  had  its  own  concerns  with  communist  and  Kuomin- 
tang  forces  on  the  Asian  mainland ;  it  simply  did  not  want  to  be  bound 
by  a  treaty  in  which  it  could  lose  the  option  of  when  and  where  to 
fight.  T5go  was  also  largely  responsible  for  the  later  insertion  of  a 
qualification — “unprovoked  attack.”  Thus,  the  heart  of  the  set  of 
documents.  Article  I  of  the  “Secret  Additional  Agreement  to  the 
Agreement  against  the  Communist  International,”  read: 

Should  one  of  the  High  Contracting  States  become  the  object  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  or  threat  of  attack  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Other  Contracting  State  obligates  itself  to  take  no  measures  which  would  tend 
to  ease  the  situation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.*® 

In  the  event  of  such  a  Soviet  attack  or  threat  of  attack,  Ribbentrop 
and  Mushakoji  agreed  that  their  governments  would  “immediately 
consult  on  what  measures  to  take  to  safeguard  their  common  interests.” 
Finally,  the  ambassadors  declared  in  an  exchange  of  four  brief  letters 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Pact  would  be  the  sole  basis  for  their  future 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  letters  also  concerned  Article  II 
of  the  secret  section — “no  political  treaties”  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  present  Pact  were  to  be  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
response  to  Mushakoji’s  request,  Ribbentrop  assured  him  that  the 
Japanese  interpretation  of  the  article  was  the  same  as  the  German, 
that  is,  Japanese  fishery  treaties  and  those  concerning  frontier  ques¬ 
tions  were  excluded.  Both  signed  a  fifth  letter  attached  to  the  secret 
section  of  the  Pact:  “Agreement  aboiit  Keeping  the  Secrecy  of  the 
‘Secret  Supplementary  Agreement  to  the  Agreement  against  the  Com- 


*®  DGFP,  D,  I,  No.  463,  n.  2a.  The  secret  section  of  the  Pact,  including  the 
five  annexes,  and  the  three  notes  exclianged  when  the  agreement  was  initialed 
on  October  23rd  have  conveniently  been  published  together:  Weinberg,  “Die 
gehcimen  Abkommen  zum  Antikominternpakt,”  Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitge- 
schichte,  II,  (April  1954),  pp.  197 — 200;  Sommer,  pp.  494 — 499;  Ohata,  pp. 
31-36. 
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munist  International,’  Including  the  [Five]  Annexes.”  Gerhard  Wein¬ 
berg  has  so  aptly  called  this  letter  “another  secret  exchange  [that] 
papered  over  this  curious  piece  of  logic.”^^ 

Oshima  had  always  known  that  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  aligning 
Japan  with  Germany,  at  some  point  the  Japanese  government  would 
officially  have  to  approve  his  work.  In  October,  1935,  Oshima  had 
caught  members  of  the  General  Staff  unprepared  to  advise  him  in  the 
political  discussions  he  initiated  somewhat  earlier.  His  extraordinary 
political  behavior  was  approved  implicitly  and  the  General  Staff  was 
also  in  basic  agreement  with  Oshima’s  idea.  Thereafter,  Oshima’s  out¬ 
look,  biased  by  his  association  with  Hitler  and  his  subordinates,  be¬ 
came  increasingly  the  basis  for  the  army’s  appraisal  of  the  European 
situation.  Once  the  foreign  ministry  was  w'on  over  by  mid- 1936,  in  the 
process  of  which  the  views  of  other  cabinet  ministers  were  also  in¬ 
fluenced,  Oshima  could  be  certain  that  the  agreement  woidd  be  ratified. 
Final  approval  by  the  Privy  Council,  of  w  hich  Oshima’s  father  w  as  an 
Imperial  nominee,  was  required  since  the  agreement  was  in  the  form  of 
a  formal  treaty.  Hearings  were  held  in  November  at  which  Prime 
Minister  Hirota  and  Foreign  Minister  Arita  argued  the  army’s  case  for 
ratification  before  a  special  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Pact’s 
advocates  regarded  these  deliberations  as  a  bothersome  procedure,  but 
by  November  25th  they  had  little  difficulty  in  winning  unanimous 
approval  of  the  treaty  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  Privy  Council.  Im¬ 
perial  consent  was  granted  automatically.^^ 

*  *  * 

The  Anti-Comintern  Paet  was  a  step  leading  toward  military  domi¬ 
nance  in  Japan.  But  it  was  also  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which 
military  concerns  outside  of  Japan’s  China  policy  had  been  a  part  of 
the  thinking  of  civil  forces.  While  it  is  true  that  members  of  the  foreign 
ministry  were  surprised  early  in  1936  by  news  of  Oshima’s  initiative 
(as  the  General  Staff  had  been  somewhat  earlier),  many  of  them  did 
not  disapprove  of  the  general  idea  of  trying  to  draw  closer  to  Germany. 
They  had  by  this  time  reconciled  themselves  to  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  some  sort  of  an  agreement  with  Germany.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  feared  the  effects  of  continued  isolation  resulting  from 
Japan’s  policy  in  China.  A  pact  with  Hitler  was  thought  to  be  a  means 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Hitler's  Germany,  p.  346. 

**  See  Presseisen,  pp.  104 — ^106;  Ikl^,  pp.  35 — 38. 
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of  compensating  for  Japan’s  strained  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  it  would  not  harm  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Japanese,  formerly  apprehensive 
about  aligning  with  Germany,  were  impressed  by  Hitler  going  “the 
way  that  Providence  dictates  with  the  assurance  of  a  sleepwalker,” 
as  he  said  of  himself  in  a  speech  just  after  the  successful  reoccupation 
of  the  Rhineland.^®  In  July  they  w'ere  more  impressed  and  swayed  by 
the  example  of  Hitler’s  daring  decision  to  support  Franco  and  his 
insurgents  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  It  was  Spain,  after  all,  which  a 
year  before  had  been  designated  by  the  Comintern  as  a  country  where 
working  class  unity,  as  demonstrated  in  the  Prople’s  Front,  could 
likely  succeed  in  the  seizure  of  power. The  Japanese  could  interpret 
Hitler’s  decision  to  aid  Franco  as  a  forthright  effort  to  check  the  spread 
of  their  common  enemy,  communism.  Furthermore,  Hitler’s  style  was 
a  sign  of  the  times.  His  diplomacy  seemed  to  be  successful  at  every 
turn,  and  those  Japanese  diplomats,  notably  Shigemitsu  and  Togo, 
who  shied  from  heavy  reliance  on  military  force,  were  unfashionable  and 
being  passed  by. 

The  agreement  symbolized  more  than  merely  a  public  pledge  by  the 
two  countries  to  cooperate  in  their  struggle  against  the  Comintern.  The 
international  uproar  about  the  Pact  strengthened  the  position  of  those 
weak  and  isolated  voices  in  Japan  who  disapproved  aligning  with 
Germany.^®  For  the  next  year  they  had  more  clout  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government’s  European  policy.  But  it  was  a  short-lived,  limited 
victory  of  no  consequence.  For  example,  Togo,  widely  known  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  to  be  apprehensive  about  Hitler’s  New  Order,  was 

This  fragment  from  Hitler’s  speech  at  Munich  on  15  Marcli  1936  is  quoted 
in  Alan  Bullock,  Hitler:  A  Study  in  Tyranny,  (rev.  ed.;  New  York,  Harper  & 
Row,  1962),  p.  375.  At  Bayreuth  on  the  same  day  ho  met  with  Dshima,  Hitler 
also  made  the  decision  to  aid  Franco  and  his  insurgents  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

**  See,  for  example,  the  Comintern  resolution  of  20  August  1935:  “The 
Offensive  of  Fascism  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Communist  International  in  the 
Struggle  for  the  Unity  of  the  Working  Class  against  Fascism,”  The  Communist 
International,  XII,  (20  September  1935),  pp.  1337 — 1349  (then  published 
simultaneously  in  English,  Russian,  German,  French,  Chinese,  and  Spanish)  and 
G[eorgi]  Dimitrov  (Secretary  General  of  the  Comintern),  “The  People’s  Front  of 
Struggle  against  Fascism  and  War,”  ibid.,  XIII,  (December  1936),  pp.  717 — 724, 
publislied  originally  in  Pravda,  7  November  1936. 

Typical  of  foreign  excitement  is  a  reference  to  the  Pact  as  “a  mask  for  a 
military  alliance”  (Albert  Parry,  “Japan  and  Germany  Join  Hands,”  Asia  and 
the  Americas,  XXXVII,  pp.  43 — 46,  [January  1937],  p.  43). 
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himself  appointed  ambassador  to  Germany  in  October,  1937.  But  the 
real  standard-bearer,  Oshima,  remained  as  military  attache.  Indeed, 
he,  with  encouragement  from  then  Foreign  Minister  Ribbentrop  and 
aid  from  the  Japanese  army,  engineered  Togo’s  recall  within  a  year 
and  his  omti  appointment  in  the  career  diplomat’s  place. While  in  the 
1930’s  military  influence  resulted  in  the  pact  with  Hitler  and  the 
appointment  of  Oshima  as  ambassador,  the  sort  of  influence  the  army 
enjoyed  in  the  China  policy  would  not  be  seen  in  a  European  policy 
until  September,  1940.  At  that  time  military  arguments  for  aligning 
Japan  with  the  victorious  Axis  powers  proved  irresistible  to  all  but 
the  most  sagacious  of  Japanese  statesmen. 

Oshima’s  resourcefulness  as  a  representative  of  military  interests  had 
profound  effects  because  his  army  superiors  were  surprisingly  ignorant 
of  international  affairs.  They  were  uncritical  in  accepting  his  advice. 
Furthermore,  Oshima  felt  at  home  in  the  setting  of  the  Third  Reich.  In 
keeping  with  the  times  and  his  owti  views,  he  felt  spurred  to  elaborate 
upon  his  earlier  rapport  and  dealings  with  Hack.  In  many  respects 
Oshima  had  a  clearer  idea  than  Ribbentrop  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  Japanese-German  relations  in  the  new  era.  Ribbentrop  sought 
only  to  please  his  Fiihrer;  Oshima’s  background,  dedication,  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  intriguer  were  entirely  different. 


Major  General  Torashiro  Kawabe  recalled  later  that  at  Army  General  Staff 
headquarters  on  1  September  1938  ho  “was  informally  notified  that  I  was  to  be 
appointed  military  attache  in  Berlin”  (IMTFE,  Proceedings  [Kawabe],  pp. 
33,  773 — -74) ;  at  the  same  time  Kawabe  was  told  that  Oshima  would  be  appointed 
ambassador.  A  pro-fascist  faction  in  the  foreign  ministry  headed  by  Toshio 
Shiratori  (already  named  in  September  to  replace  Masaaki  Hotta  as  ambassador 
to  Rome)  also  promoted  Oshima’s  candidacy  (Ohata,  p.  86).  Oshima’s  formal 
appointment  was  on  8  October  1938;  Togo  was  reassigned  as  ambassador  to 
Moscow.  See  IMTFE,  Exhibits  3523,  3523-A,  -B,  and  -C.  Though  claiming 
too  mucli  influence  for  Ribbentrop,  State  Secretary  von  Weizsacker  discusses 
Ushima’s  appointment  in  Memoirs  of  Ernst  von  Weizsacker,  trans.  John  Andrews, 
(Chicago,  Henry  Regnery,  1951),  p.  201. 
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Suntharalingam,  R.:  Politics  and  Nationalist  Awakening  in  South  India, 
1852 — 1891.  The  Association  for  Asian  Studies:  Monographs  and  Papers,  No. 
XXVII,  (Tucson,  Arizona,  The  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1974),  xix  +  396  pp., 
Bibliography  and  Index,  $  3.95  paper,  $  7.95. 

The  disservice  done  to  an  author  by  a  delayed  review  of  his  book  is  some¬ 
times  mitigated  by  the  possibility  of  comparing  it  with  other  works  that  have 
appeared  subsequently,  as  well  as  with  previous  studies.  This  is  the  case  with 
Suntharalingam’s  carefully  researched  work  on  the  rise  of  modern  politics  in 
South  India  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Only  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  historians  and  other  social  scientists  given  much  attention  to  South 
India,  and  before  this  study  was  undertaken,  remarkably  little  research  had 
been  done.  Frykenberg’s  work  on  Guntur  district,  while  providing  much  needed 
information  on  how  the  Indian  elites  worked  within  the  new  imperial  system, 
does  not  deal  with  the  period  after  1850.  Irschick’s  analysis  of  the  rise  of  the 
Non-Brahman  movement  and  Tamil  separatism,  and  Hardgrave’s  work  on  the 
Dravidian  movement,  both  focus  on  the  twentieth  century.  Of  the  few  studies 
of  South  Indian  politics  that  have  appeared  since  Suntharalingam  did  his  work, 
only  D.  A.  Washbrook’s  The  Emergence  of  Provincial  Politics,  dealing  with 
Madras  Presidency  from  1870  to  1920,  covers  some  of  the  same  background,  but 
from  a  quite  different  perspective.  Suntharalingam  was,  therefore,  charting  his 
own  course  through  much  of  the  period,  and  his  work  stands  up  well  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  both  his  predecessors  and  those  who  have  worked  more 
recently  on  the  materials. 

Brahman  dominance  is  one  of  the  recurrent  themes  of  Suntharalingam’s  study 
as  he  focuses  his  attention  on  the  three  elites  which,  he  claims,  played  a  seminal 
role  in  political  and  social  movements.  (He  uses  “elites”  in  the  commonsense  way 
as  shorthand  for  referring  to  those  people  who,  for  whatever  reason,  occupy 
positions  of  status  and  influence.)  He  speaks  of  them  as  “new”  elites  but  his 
analysis  makes  clear  that  they  were  groups  that  had  power  and  position  before 
the  British  takeover;  what  is  new  is  the  ways  in  which  they  related  themselves 
to  changing  political  and  economic  structures.  One  of  these  elites  was  the  Hindu 
commercial  groups,  particularly  in  Madras,  which,  while  maintaining  their 
traditional  cultural  and  religious  values,  profited  from  the  new  outlets  for  trade 
provided  by  the  British  connection  and  also  made  use  of  western  modes  of 
business  organization.  It  is  significant  that  they  used  their  new  wealth  in 
customary  ways :  in  building  temples,  in  the  patronage  of  traditional  art  forms, 
and  in  support  of  Sanskrit  education.  Another  aspect  of  this  conservatism  was 
the  mounting  of  a  defence  of  Hinduism  by  the  merchants  from  the  attacks  of  the 
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missionaries.  Another  group  that  Suntharalingam  identifies  is  the  administrative 
elite,  many  of  whose  members  were  drawn  from  one  remarkaVile  institution,  the 
Madras  High  School.  The  familiar  phenomenon  is  observed  in  this  arena  as  well : 
western  education  was  the  key  to  service  in  the  new  administrative  structures 
established  by  the  British,  but  those  who  took  most  advantage  of  the  new  system 
were  precisely  those  casts,  primarily  Brahman,  that  had  long  dominated  the 
previous  governments.  Out  of  this  group  came  much  of  the  impetus  for  social 
and  religious  reform.  Like  their  counterparts  elsewhere  in  India,  they  tended  to 
see  western  education  as  the  means  for  the  regeneration  of  Indian  society.  Their 
political  attitudes,  which  were  far  less  radical  than  their  social  views,  were 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  most  famous  of  their  number,  T.  Madava  Rao,  who 
saw  the  future  of  India  bound  up,  not  with  the  introduction  of  western  ideas  of 
democracy,  but  with  the  strengthening  of  the  bureaucracy  the  British  had 
created.  It  was,  he  said,  „a  large,  practical  and  highly  trained  body,  profoundly 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  British  rule  in  India  as  a  great  blessing  to  its  vast 
population.” 

It  was  the  third  group,  the  professional  elite,  composed  of  journalists,  lawyers, 
and  teachers,  again  dominated  by  Brahmans,  that  joined  the  Indian  National 
Congress  after  1885  and  began  to  demand  elected  representation  in  the  legislative 
councils  and  wider  opportunities  for  Indians  in  all  levels  of  the  administration. 
Suntharalingam  devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  this  group,  since  it  was  its 
members  who  became  important  in  South  Indian  nationalist  politics.  Here 
Suntharalingam  is  following  the  conventions  of  historical  research  on  modern 
India,  but  the  political  experience  of  India  in  recent  years  suggests  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  other  two  elite  groups,  the  commercial  classes 
and  the  administrators.  It  is  their  heirs,  not  those  of  the  professional  classes,  who 
have  become  the  custodians  of  political  and  social  power  in  contemporary  India. 

Columbia  University  Ainslie  T.  Embree 


Bouchon,  Genevieve:  Mamale  de  Cananor.  Un  adversaire  de  VInde  portugaise 
(1507 — 1528).  IV  Hautes  fitudes  Islamiques  et  Orientales  d’Histoire  Comparee 
7.  Centre  de  Recherches  d’Histoire  et  de  Philologie  de  la  IV®  Section  do  I’^Icole 
pratique  des  Hautes  fitudes.  (Geneve — Paris,  Libraire  Droz,  1975),  xxv  +  228  pp. 
No  price  given. 

The  16th-century  kingdom  of  Cananor  w'as  an  enclave  between  the  territories 
of  Vijayanagar  and  those  of  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  S.  W.  India. 
Originally  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  landmark  of  Mount  Eli  (termed 
Deli  by  the  Portuguese  and  their  European  successors),  its  focus  had  shifted 
southwards  to  the  better  harbour  of  Cananor,  due  to  the  silting  of  the  estuaries 
which  had  once  given  fluvial  access  to  the  hinterland  of  Mt.  Eli.  The  Hindu 
rulers,  called  Kings  of  Cananor  by  the  Portuguese,  were  the  Kolathiri,  Rajas  of 
Chirakkal,  of  the  Ksatrya  caste,  who  termed  themselves  “Kings  of  Eli”  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  Crown.  They  patronised  the  Moplahs 
(Mappilla),  the  enterprising  Muslims  of  Malabar,  who  had  a  large  share  of  the 
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regional  maritime  trade.  The  Kolathiri  al.so  employed  Muslim  secretaries  for 
their  commercial  and  diplomatic  correspondence  in  Arabic,  which  gave  their 
correligionists  further  prestige  and  influence  in  the  government. 

Mamale’s  origins  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  in  1507  at  the  time  of  his  first 
appearance  in  Portuguese  sources,  Mamale  (or  Muhamnad  Ali  Arakkal)  was  the 
chief  of  the  Cananor  Muslim  community.  He  had  probably  inherited  his  functions 
of  regedor  do  mar,  “governor  of  the  sea,”  as  the  Portuguese  termed  him,  including 
extensive  interests  in  the  Maidive  Islands,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  the 
virtual  ruler.  During  the  next  decade,  Mamale  alternately  opposed  and  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  Portuguese,  until  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Belchior  de 
Sousa  in  December  1527.  Whether  wheeling  and  dealing  with  the  Portuguese,  or 
openly  or  covertly  opposing  them,  Mamale  continued  to  usurp  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Hindu  Kolathiri.  He  thus  laid  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  collateral  descendents,  the  Moplah  Ali  Rajas,  who  were  exercising 
complete  control  over  Cananor  by  the  end  of  the  16th-century.  The  details  of 
mamale’s  vicissitudes  in  his  rivalry  with  the  Portuguese  are  related  with  almost 
clinical  precision  by  Genevieve  Bouchon.  She  relies  perforce  mainly  on  Portugue.se 
archival  and  published  sources,  checking  them  whenever  possible  from  such 
scant  Indian  sources  as  are  available  for  that  period  of  Kerala  history.  She 
provides,  incidentally,  a  good  deal  of  new  information  about  the  Maldives,  and 
has  made  a  further  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Kerala  in  the  wake 
of  her  earlier  studies  in  Jean  Aubin  (ed.),  Mare  Luso-Indicum,  Vols.  1  (1971)  and 
2  (1973).  This  monograph  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  bibliography  and  some 
useful  sketch-maps  but  unfortunately  lacks  an  index. 

Indiana  University  C.  R.  Boxer 


O’Flaherty,  Wendy  D.:  Asceticism  <b  Eroticism  in  the  Mythology  of  i§iva. 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  London,  (Oxford  University  Press,  Lon¬ 
don,  1973),  xxii  -f  386  pp.,  16  illustrations,  $  25.75,  ISBN:  0  19  713573  0. 

The  subject  around  which  the  authoress  orients  her  research  of  Saivite  and 
related  Hindu  literature  is  the  interplay  of  the  opposed  forces  represented  by  the 
power  of  sexual  and  ascetic  energy  (kdma  and  tapas  respectively).  On  the  cosmic 
level  they  are  personified  from  time  to  time  by  Kama,  Agni,  Indra  and  other 
deities,  but  nowhere  with  such  power  as  in  the  figure  of  6iva,  who  is  both  chaste 
and  adulterous,  at  one  time  yogically  self-controlled  while  at  another  engaged  in 
intercourse  for  aeons  at  a  time,  reveling  in  excess  in  one  episode  and  totally 
Spartan  in  the  next.  Neither  of  these  aspects  can  be  described  as  the  essential 
part  of  his  being,  for  both  exist  in  him  to  their  fullest  potential. 

This  work  presents  an  explanation  for  such  motifs  and  episodes  which  is  based 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  concepts  of  L^vi-Strauss,  wherein  the  function  of  myths 
is  stated  to  bo  the  resolution  of  contradictions  which  opposing  values  or  concepts 
present.  In  post-Vedic  Hinduism  moksa  (escape  from  rebirth)  became  the  goal 
towards  which  life  was  oriented,  while  the  two  methods  of  achieving  that  goal, 
ascetic  yoga  and  the  following  of  one’s  caste  duties  (with  its  sexually  active  life). 
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stood  opposed.  The  impulses  and  desires  thus  repressed  have  been  amplified  in 
the  Siva  myths.  His  ability  to  combine  and  develop  these  extremes  countless 
times  has  provided  a  focal  point  for  the  frustrations  which  have  arisen  in  Hindu 
society.  Nevertheless,  Siva’s  role  is  not  to  permanently  reconcile  this  conflict, 
because  he  cannot.  Rather,  it  is  to  show  that  either  extreme,  as  well  as  super¬ 
ficial  compromises  between  them,  are  no  solutions.  In  universal  terms,  the  con¬ 
flict  of  spiritual  and  physical  needs  is  never  resolved,  and  in  fact  Hinduism  has 
never  attempted  such  a  resolution. 

In  form,  the  work  can  bo  divided  into  the  following  parts.  An  introductory 
section  sets  forth  the  problem  to  bo  explored  and  methods  for  studying  myths, 
the  authoress’s  methodology  and  some  general  statements  on  Hindu  and  world 
mjdhology.  The  main  body  of  the  work  deals  with  the  development  of  the  motifs 
in  a  modified  text-historical  method,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  developed 
cycle  and  a  short  conclusion.  The  book  closes  with  seven  appendices  covering 
sixty -seven  pages.  Several  of  these  are  to  allow  the  reader  to  trace  the  motifs 
historically,  to  connect  episodes  in  the  cycle,  or  to  find  developed  forms  of  those 
episodes  in  particular  texts.  The  motif  index  is  coordinated  to  the  main  body  by 
a  chart  on  pages  twenty-two  and  twenty-three,  in  which  the  motifs  are 
schematized  and  numbered.  These  numbers  are  then  placed  on  the  margin  of 
tlie  page  beside  the  line  in  which  the  motif  occurs. 

This  picture  of  the  ^iva  myth  cycle  has  been  pieced  together  after  a  more 
thorough  review  of  primary  sources  than  had  been  undertaken  before.  The 
authoress  has  used  sources  from  all  periods,  with  the  natural  emphasis  falling  on 
Puranic  literature,  epic  materials,  stories  and  plays.  To  illustrate  the  perennial 
nature  of  this  cycle,  modern  novels  and  plays  are  also  occasionally  referred  to. 
By  tracing  this  theme  in  what  the  authoress  considers  to  bo  later  developments 
(i.e.,  Tantric  and  Bhaktic  literature),  she  has  provided  an  interpretation  which 
allows  one  to  isolate  the  mythical  function  of  Siva  from  the  sacerdotal  and 
devotional.  Considering  the  scope  of  her  untertaking,  this  reviewer  feels  that  she 
has  provided  students  of  Indology  and  mythology  with  a  very  important  docu¬ 
ment,  one  which  outlines  the  role  of  Siva  in  Hindu  mythology  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  manner.  Both  her  data  and  methodology  will  provide  an  impetus  in 
the  study  of  India’s  complex  mythological  tradition. 

Indiana  University  Michael  L.  Walter 


Cowan,  C.  D.  and  Wolters,  O.  W.,  eds. :  Southeast  Asian  History  and  Historio¬ 
graphy:  Essays  Presented  to  D.  G.  E.  Hall.  (Ithaca  and  London,  Cornell  Univ\ 
Pre.ss,  1976),  463  pp.  $  17.50. 

The  discoverer  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a  discrete,  autonomous  historical  region, 
D.  G.  E.  Hall,  has  been  given  this  festive  volume  to  mark  the  completion  of 
fifty-six  years  of  professional  creativity.  The  twenty-five  essays  presented  are 
the  work  of  scholars  in  several  fields:  history — of  course — economics,  anthro¬ 
pology,  linguistics,  art  history  and  literature.  That  is  altogether  appropriate,  for 
Professor  Hall  pioneered  in  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  disciplines  other  than 
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liis  own.  The  diversity  of  the  analytical  problems  and  approaches  will  doubtless 
cause  those  readers  who,  like  this  reviewer,  lack  Professor  Hall’s  breadth  to 
appreciate  some  authors  more  than  others.  Yet,  the  scope  and  the  high  general 
standard  of  the  collection  ensure  that  the  book  will  see  long  and  constructive 
service. 

It  would  be  quite  pointless  to  list  here  the  titles  of  all  the  contributions  that 
collectively  enrich  this  book.  (The  table  of  contents  handles  that  task  admirably.) 
To  make  a  one-sentence  comment  on  each  of  more  than  two  dozen  essays  would 
be  both  difficult  and  uninformative.  Hence,  the  writer  of  this  short  review  has 
decided  to  submit  observations  only  on  those  essays  that  seemed  particularly 
stimulating  or  helpful.  Another  reviewer  would  doubtless  have  made  a  different 
selection. 

With  his  characteristic  clarity,  Wang  Gungwu  presents  an  interpretation  of 
Nanyang  Chinese  nationalism  in  the  quarter  century  after  the  fall  of  the  Ch’ing 
dynasty  and  demonstiates  that  the  intensity  and  nature  of  nationalism  were  by 
no  means  uniform.  As  would  be  expected,  passions  were  strongest  in  periods  of 
crisis.  Perhaps  less  to  be  anticipated  was  the  fact  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  Chinese  abroad  “were  unenthusiastic  about  China”  and  refused  “to  behave 
like  Chinese  patriots.”  In  other  words,  many  were  Southeast  Asian  in  their 
loyalties  and  aspirations.  For  that  reason,  and  because  the  Chinese  “could  not 
but  influence  the  policies  of  colonial  and  native  governments”  and  local  “social 
and  economic  developments,”  their  history  is  part  of  the  region’s  history  as  a 
whole  and  not  an  extraneous  sideshow.  That  is  the  primary  message  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  W’ang  so  effectively  delivers. 

Frank  H.  Golay,  writing  on  the  “colonial  drain,”  the  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports  in  Southeast  Asia’s  foreign  trade  in  the  days  of  empire,  examines  the 
consequences  of  the  fact  that  the  pattern  has  been  reversed  since  World  War  II. 
He  concludes  that  the  present  import  surplus  “results  in  a  relationship  of  depen¬ 
dence  and  circumscribes  .  .  .  autonomy  and  freedom  of  political  action.”  That 
such  a  complex  and  controversial  problem  in  economics  couid  be  made  under¬ 
standable  to  lay  readers  is  a  measure  of  the  skill  and  sensitivity  of  Professor 
Golay. 

Doubtless  the  most  provocative  essay  here  is  John  D.  Legge’s  “Southeast 
Asian  History  and  the  Social  Sciences.”  This  sober  and  sophisticated  study  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  influences  of  values  on  the  work  of  historians.  The 
quest  for  truth  has  always  been  made  uncertain  by  their  individual  and  cul¬ 
tural  values,  and  linking  history  to  the  social  sciences  has  not  rescued  them  from 
their  predicament.  “This  is  discouraging  news,”  Professor  Legge  explains,  how¬ 
ever,  “only  to  those  who  expected  more  from  the  [interdisciplinary]  alliance 
that  it  was  able  to  give.” 

Historiographic  guidance  in  their  fields  of  specialization  is  the  contribution  of 
many  of  the  authors.  Especially  valuable  papers,  rich  in  bibliographic  and 
methodological  pointers,  are  those  by  David  K.  Wyatt,  Constance  M.  Wilson, 
W.  David  McIntyre,  Nicholas  Tarling  and  M.  C.  Ricklefs. 

This  review  must  not  end  without  noting  with  admiration  and  gratitude 
O.  W.  Wolters’  case  study  of  the  nature  and  scale  of  Sinicization  in  12th  century 
Vietnam,  Brian  Harrison’s  “The  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca,  1818 — 1843” 
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and  A.  H.  J ohns’  essay  on  the  problems  of  research  on  the  establishment  of  Islam 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  as  fewer  than  half  of  the  papers  in  this  most  impressive  volume  have 
been  given  even  a  passing  nod  here,  readers  are  urged  to  undertake  their  own 
explorations.  The  rewards  wall  be  many. 

Brown  University  Lea  E.  Williams 


Skinner,  G.  William  and  Kirsch,  A.  Thomas  (Editors):  Change  and  Persistence 
in  Thai  Society:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Lauriston  Sharp.  (Ithaca — London,  Cornell 
University  Press,  1975),  386  pp.,  $  17.50. 

The  eleven  essays  presented  here  cover  a  wide  span  of  time,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  late  1960’s.  A.  B.  Griswold  and  Prasert  na  Nagara  open  the 
volume  with  a  very  nice  summary  of  their  w'ork  on  the  inscriptions  of  Sukhodaya 
with  special  reference  to  kingship  and  society.  The  nineteenth  century  is  dealt 
with  by  Akin  Rabibhadana,  David  K.  Wyatt,  and  Michael  Moerman  with  essays 
on  clientship  and  class  structure,  education,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  of  Chiang- 
kham.  The  modern  period  is  treated  by  A.  Thomas  Kirsch  writing  on  economy, 
polity,  and  religion;  Lucien  M.  Hanks  on  the  entourage  and  circle  as  primary 
features  of  the  Thai  social  order;  Jasper  Ingersoll  on  merit  and  identity;  Charles 
F.  Keyes  on  kin  groups  in  a  Thai-Lao  community;  Steven  Piker  on  the  pos^- 
peasant  village;  and  Herbert  Phillips  on  the  culture  of  the  intellectuals.  In 
addition,  the  collection  includes  an  essay  by  Georges  Condominas  on  the  phiban 
cults  in  rural  Laos. 

For  the  most  part  these  arc  familiar  essays;  we  have  seen  these  ideas  and 
concepts  discussed  many  times  before.  The  only  new  information  is  provided  by 
Moerman  in  his  description  of  northern  Thai  trade;  current  research  in  Thai 
economic  history  will  support  his  conclusions.  Although  there  is  little  here  that 
is  new,  the  essays  do  provide  a  good  summary  of  our  view  of  Thai  society  as  of 
the  late  1960s.  Many  essays  could  be  recommended  as  teaching  materials  for 
undergraduate  classes  in  Southeast  Asian  Studies. 

However,  those  readers  who  seek  an  explanation  of  events  in  Thailand  follow¬ 
ing  the  dramatic  developments  of  October  13,  1973  and  October  6,  1976  will  be 
disappointed.  There  is  nothing  in  these  studies  that  w’ould  help  the  reader  to 
understand  current  changes  in  Thai  society.  Passing  references  to  possible 
tensions  in  Thai  social  life  are  minimal.  Steven  Piker’s  optimistic  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  impact  of  social  differentiation  on  the  life  of  the  Thai  village  is  shared 
by  all  of  the  authors.  Only  in  the  article  by  Herbert  Phillips  is  there  any  sense  of 
constraint  over  the  activity  of  individuals.  Many  of  the  intellectuals  he  inter¬ 
viewed  are  now  in  exile. 

The  events  in  Thailand  could  not  have  occurred  without  some  major  shifts  in 
the  Thai  social  order  and  in  the  w  ay  that  the  Thai  think  about  themselves.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  Lucien  Hanks’  statement,  page  207,  “Indeed,  there  are  no 
publics,  no  masses,  nor  even  a  proletariat;  instead  of  these,  segments  of  the 
population  are  provided  for  more  or  less  adequately  according  to  the  circle  of 
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their  affiliation,”  witli  the  analysis  of  Richard  Nations  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
October  6,  197G  he  has  written  for  The  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  Mr. 
Nations  has  been  presenting  the  military  coup  in  terms  of  factional  splits  on  one 
hand  and  mass  politics  on  the  other.  There  has  been  nothing  prior  in  Thai 
history  comparable  to  the  numbers  of  students  who  poured  into  Bangkok  for 
the  October  ’73  demonstrations  nor  to  the  more  than  200,000  village  scouts 
reported  to  have  been  brought  into  Bangkok  in  October  ’76.  It  will  be  a  while 
before  Western  scholarship  catches  up  with  the  process  of  change  in  Thai  society. 

Northern  Illinois  University  Constance  M.  Wilson 


Mendclson,  E.  Michael:  Sangha  and  State  in  Burma.  A  study  of  Monastic 
Sectarianism  and  Leadership.  Edited  by  John  P.  Ferguson,  (Ithaca — London, 
Cornell  University  Press,  1975),  400  pp.  —  maps,  $  19.50. 

Like  E.  Sarkisyans,  Buddhist  Backgrounds  of  the  Burmese  Revolution  (1965), 
this  book  is  a  sympathetic  yet  objective  study  of  the  universal  problem  of  church 
and  state  with  a  Burmese-Buddhist  setting,  depicting  Burmese  monks  and  kings 
as  human  beings  and  not  as  strange  creatures  from  a  Planet  of  the  Apes. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  the  author’s  Preface  show  that  his  memories  of 
an  18-months’  stay  in  Burma  were  not  pleasant  and  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
he  did  not  throw  away  his  notes  in  disgust  like  a  jilted  lover  with  the  souvenirs 
of  a  broken  romance.  Dr.  Mendelson  mentions  with  some  bitterness  the  difficult¬ 
ies  over  visas  and  the  “abominable  living  conditions”  outside  Rangoon.  Visas 
are  an  occupational  hazard  of  all  roving  scholars  and  I  also  remember  how  I  w’as 
asked  to  leav'e  the  U.  S.  in  the  middle  of  a  semester  in  1966,  to  leave  the  U.  K. 
in  the  middle  of  a  term  in  1971,  because  of  a  technical  defect  in  my  visa;  how¬ 
ever,  as  with  Dr.  Mendelson,  some  unseen  angel  intervened  in  time.  And  surely 
abominable  living  conditions  sharpen  a  researcher’s  perception ;  in  my  last  term 
at  Dublin  the  state  of  my  finances  forced  me  to  live  in  a  one-roomed  shack  in  a 
city  slum,  and  according  to  my  supervising  professor,  my  understanding  of  the 
Elizabethan  Drama  greatly  improved  during  those  ten  weeks. 

Of  the  six  chapters  in  the  book,  the  last  four  deal  with  the  subject  in  the 
colonial  and  post-colonial  periods.  Even  the  second  chapter  which  relates  to 
King  Mindon’s  reign  really  belongs  to  the  colonial  period,  for  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  only  Upper  Burma  remained  in  Burmese  hands,  and  the  swiftly 
atlvancing  giant  of  imperialism  was  already  casting  its  dark  shadow  on  the 
Sangha  and  the  King  at  Mandalay.  The  first  chapter  which  traces  the  history  of 
the  Buddhist  clergy  in  Burma  is  obviously  meant  by  the  autlior  to  be  a  mere 
sketch,  but  one  could  wush  that  he  had  mentioned  briefly  the  position  of  the 
Sangha  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha’s  death,  and  at  the  time  of  Emperor 
Asoka.  One  could  wish  also  that  the  author  had  given  some  consideration  to 
epigraphical  evidence  other  than  that  used  by  Dr.  Than  Tun  on  the  role  played 
by  the  forest-dwelling  monks  at  Pagan.  The  five  later  chapters  make  stimulating 
reading,  and  one  is  impressed  by  the  author’s  familiarity  with  Burmese  sources 
and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  field  work.  The  appendixes  are  also  of  great  value. 
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Not  that  I  can  agree  with  the  author  on  all  points.  Dr.  Mendelson  is  able  to 
be  definite  in  his  opinions  and  clear-cut  in  his  conclusions,  because  he  is  not  a 
Burmese  and  does  not  belong  to  a  family  which  has  been  involved  in  the  problem 
for  centuries  past.  He  is  fortunate  to  bo  an  outsider,  for  ho  can  see  the  wood  in 
spite  of  the  trees.  All  the  same  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  misses  some  interesting 
trees.  I  may  give  some  examples.  Dr.  Ba  Maw’s  scheme  to  win  support  from  the 
sangha  during  the  period  of  Japanese  oeoupation  was  not  sueeessful  because 
many  of  the  monks  did  not  believe  that  his  conversion  from  Christianity  to 
Buddhism  at  the  beginning  of  his  political  career  in  19.31  was  genuine.  In  1951  U 
Win’s  program  of  reforms  in  monastic  education  suffered  because  some  of  the 
monks  could  not  forget  that  his  father  was  an  Indian  Hindu.  The  controversy 
over  monastic  education  reached  a  crisis  level  because  of  a  rather  foolish, 
although  well-intentioned,  action  on  my  part.  In  1947,  I  threw  open  the  doors 
of  the  University  of  Rangoon,  then  consolidated,  unitary  and  national,  to  monks 
and  I  hastily  shut  them  again  in  1 949,  as  a  eonsequenee  of  which  I  was  besieged 
in  my  office  by  hundreds  of  angry  monks,  who  in  turn  were  surrounded  by  my 
students.  I  may  also  mention  that  my  grandfather’s  grandfather  gave  shelter  to 
the  fallen  primate  Attula  Sayadaw,  and  the  monk’s  enemies  remembered  this 
against  my  ancestor,  when  heads  had  to  fall  after  the  great  national  defeat  of 
1826,  and  that  U  Tin  Tut,  the  author  of  the  Simla  Document  which  Dr.  Mendel¬ 
son  eites  as  one  of  his  authorities  was  my  eldest  brother,  assassinated  in  1948. 
(The  Burmese  have  no  family  names.) 

Dr.  Mendelson,  in  his  very  eritieal  review  of  my  book  Folk  Elements  in  Bur¬ 
mese  Buddhism,  (1962),  ehided  me  for  referring  to  the  Weikza  cults  as  Magus 
cidts,  because  the  conception  of  the  Magus  was  western,  and  therefore  alien  to 
Burmese  Buddhism.  The  same  objection  applies  to  his  use  of  the  term  Messianic 
Buddhism  in  referring  to  the  same  cults.  The  essence  of  a  Weikza  is  knowledge 
and  he  is  never  conceived  as  a  redeemer.  These  cults  have  only  a  veneer  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  veneer  is  thick  only  in  times  of  Buddhist  revival.  Dr.  Men¬ 
delson  studied  the  Weikza  cults  in  1958,  which  marked  the  height  of  Buddhist 
revival  of  the  post-colonial  period,  and  if  he  had  visited  Burma  twenty  years 
before  that  date  he  would  have  recognised  them  as  mere  magico-religious  cults 
well  outside  Buddhism. 

Glossaries  of  Burmese  terms  given  in  English  books  are  usually  full  of  errors, 
but  the  Glossary  in  this  book  prepared  by  the  Editor  has  only  two  mistakes; 
I  may  correct  one  of  them.  Min  does  not  mean  “westernised  class  of  Bur¬ 
mese  .  .  .”;  it  means  “lord”  in  the  sense  of  an  official,  e.g.  Mindon  Min,  Theebaw 
Min;  37  Min,  “37  lords”  i.e.  37  nats;  Einshaymin,  “lord  of  the  outer  palace” 
i.e.  Crown  Prince;  Ayaybaingmin,  “lord  of  all  authority”  i.e.  Commissioner  of 
a  district.  The  glossary  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  for  this  and  for 
rescuing  Dr.  Mendelson’s  notes  from  oblivion,  all  of  us  in  Burmese  and  Buddhist 
studies  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Ferguson. 


Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem. 
St.  Antony’s  College,  Oxford 


Maung  Htin  Aung 
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Bodde,  Derk:  Festivals  in  Classical  China:  New  Year  and  Other  Annual  Ob¬ 
servances  During  the  Han  Dynasty,  206  B.C.  —  A.D.  220.  (Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  Princeton  University  Press,  The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong,  1975), 
xvi  —  439  pp..  Illustrated,  $  17.50. 

Chinese  festivals  have  been  the  subject  of  several  previous  works  but  none  of 
them  were  satisfactory  from  the  scholarly  viewpoint.  Until  the  publication  of  the 
work  under  review,  Chinese  festivals  were,  to  a  very  large  degree,  an  unexplored 
field.  The  w'ork  supersedes  everything  that  has  been  published  and  is,  moreover, 
a  milestone  in  sinology,  whether  or  not  one’s  specialty  is  the  Han  dynasty.  Prof. 
Bodde’s  fascinating  study  not  only  provides  us  with  a  clear  description  and 
understanding  of  Han  festivals,  it  also  provides  a  conceptual  framework  as  well 
as  a  methodology  that  can  bo  used  as  a  foundation  for  future  research.  Since  the 
Han  is  often  quoted  as  a  reference  by  later  dynasties,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  this  dynasty.  Prof.  Bodde’s  w'ork  adds  enormously  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  period.  Now,  it  will  be  possible  to  start  studies  on  festivals  and 
rituals  of  China’s  latter  dynasties  with  far  fewer  difficulties. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  One  covers  the  actual  New  Year 
celebrations,  whereas  Part  Two  covers  the  other  annual  observances.  This  re- 
view'er  is  inclined  to  add,  as  a  third  part,  the  introduction  to  the  book.  Its 
primary  concern  is  with  the  Chinese  calendar  and  chronology  and  it  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  those  who  w'ant  to  study  Chinese  history  and  civilization. 

The  major  section  of  the  book,  however,  deals  with  the  many  New  Year 
celebrations  know'n  to  the  Han  Chinese.  After  having  determined  the  month  in 
w’hich  the  Han  new  year  occurred  and  having  pointed  to  the  differences  between 
the  Ch’in  and  Han  dynasties,  the  author  proceeds  with  a  detailed  and  careful 
description  of  the  La  festival.  Adequately  translated  as  the  People’s  New  Year, 
the  festival  occurred  in  winter,  the  12th  month  on  the  third  hsu  day  after  the 
winter  solstice.  The  beginning  of  the  festival  as  well  as  its  cosmological  signific¬ 
ance  are  clearly  explained  and  exceptionally  w'ell  documented.  The  La  festival, 
which  to  the  Han  Chinese  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  new  year,  w’as  both  a 
religious  and  secular  celebration  and  both  have  been  analyzed  separately.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  La  of  Han  times 
and  the  Cha  festival  of  Chou  times.  The  author  does  not  give  a  final  solution  to 
the  problem,  most  likely  the  present  state  of  the  sources  will  never  permit  one. 
He  does,  however,  give  the  clearest  explanation  of  it  this  review^er  has  read  so  far. 

The  analysis  of  the  La  festival  is  followed  by  what  is  most  likely  the  most 
fascinating  chapter  in  the  whole  book,  namely  the  description  and  study  of  the 
Ta  No  or  Great  Exorcism  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  La.  The  most 
captivating  part  of  this  particular  chapter  is  the  very  detailed  description  and 
analysis  of  the  “twelve  creatures  who  devour”  and  of  the  “ten  devoured  crea¬ 
tures.”  These  creatures  mentioned  in  the  Treatise  on  Ritual  are  moreover  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fourteen  destroyed  demons  in  the  Rhapsody  on  the  Eastern  Capital. 
The  creatures  have  been  the  object  of  painstaking  research  by  the  author  and 
the  results  are  of  great  importance  to  our  understanding  of  the  Han  w'orld  view. 

The  chapter  on  the  Great  Exorcism  ends  with  an  analysis  of  the  theories  that 
have  been  proposed  to  explain  it,  from  post-Han  to  modern  times.  Refiections  in 
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art  of  the  Great  Exorcism  ceremony  are  not  omitted  from  the  discussion.  This 
concerns  primarilj'^  representations  of  the  Fang-hsiang-shih  or  the  Exorcist  and 
of  Ch'ih-yu,  the  God  of  War.  The  Great  Exorcism,  or  the  second  of  the  new 
year  celebrations,  is  followed  by  a  study  of  what  can  best  be  described  as  three 
minor  new  year  celebrations.  These  are  the  Lunar  or  Official  New  Year,  the 
Winter  Solstice  or  the  solar  new  year  and  Spring’s  Beginning  or  the  seasonal  new 
year.  Of  the  three  the  W’inter  Solstice  was  probably  the  most  important  one  for, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  much  more  ritualistic  than  the  other  festivals.  It  involved 
harmonizing  Heaven  and  Earth  as  well  as  prognostications  for  the  coming  year. 
An  interesting  study  of  the  bull  cult  in  ancient  China  is  given  in  the  chapter  on 
the  seasonal  new  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  the  other  annual  observances,  is  just  as  fas¬ 
cinating  as  the  first  part.  Often  the  research  involved  has  been  done  more  pain¬ 
stakingly  for  very  little  documentation  exists  on  these  festivals  and,  up  to  the 
publication  of  this  magisterial  study,  they  were  not  well  known.  No  detailed 
analysis  of  this  part  of  the  book  will  be  given  as  it  would  needlessly  lengthen  this 
review.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  festivals  studied  will  have  to  suffice.  They 
are  Plowing,  the  Supreme  Intermediary,  the  First  Sericulturalist,  the  Lustration 
Festival,  the  Midsummer  Festival,  the  Day  of  Concealment,  the  Ch’u-liu  Festival, 
the  Registration  of  Households,  the  Grand  Military  Review,  Entertaining  the 
Aged  and  finally  Competitive  Hunting.  The  quality  of  these  chapters  is  uni¬ 
formly  excellent  and  highly  illuminating.  The  work  concludes  with  an  excellent 
summary  of  all  festivals  and  with  an  exemplary  bibliography.  The  latter  does 
not  only  contain  the  original  Chinese  works  but,  wherever  possible,  existing 
Western  translations.  It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  quotations  in  the  corpus 
of  the  book  are  practically  all  done  by  Prof.  Bodde  himself  and,  often,  they  are 
an  improvement  over  the  existing  ones. 

As  with  any  pioneering  study  it  is  always  possible  to  find  points  to  criticize, 
to  ask  why  this  or  that  festival  was  not  included.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  activity  for  one  should  be  pleased  that  Prof.  Bodde  has 
given  us  such  an  excellent  study  on  a  subject  which  now-  is  no  longer  obscure. 
The  w’ork  is  well  constructed,  the  selection  of  the  festivals,  other  than  the  New' 
Year  Celebrations,  is  excellent  and,  as  a  whole,  it  gives  a  clear  understanding  of 
Han  festivals  as  perceived  by  China’s  elite.  We  do  not  have  enough  data  about 
the  ordinary  people  to  have  any  real  idea  about  how  they  celebrated  the  different 
festivals. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  the  whole  work  with  which  this  review'er  feels  some- 
w'hat  uncomfortable  and  it  concerns  the  rendition  into  English  of  the  term 
pa-neng  chih  shih,  a  group  of  men  who  had  an  important  role  during  the  winter 
solstice  ceremonies.  Prof.  Bodde  renders  this  as  “The  Eight  Skilled  Gentlemen.’’ 
The  Chinese  term,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  author  (p.  170),  is  ambiguous  and  he 
therefore  gives  three  possible  translations,  all  of  which  presume  that  there  are 
eight  gentlemen.  His  reason  for  doing  so  is  tliat  the  Treatise  on  Ritual  mentions 
that  the  ceremonies  are  performed  by  eight  men.  This  passage  of  the  Treatise 
(p.  179)  is,  however,  not  much  help  for  immediately  after  stating  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  are  performed  by  eight  men  it  goes  on  to  list  the  task  for  six,  not  eight, 
men.  A  fourth  translation  of  the  term  is  possible  and  preferred  by  this  reviewer. 
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It  leaves  the  number  of  men  undetermined  and  has  chih  act  as  a  genitive  for 
pa-neng,  thus:  “The  Men  with  the  Eight  Skills.”  This  is,  of  course,  strictly  a 
matter  of  interpretation  but  it  does  make  the  explanation  of  their  function  some¬ 
what  simpler.  Moreover,  it  does  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  Apocryphal  Changes, 
quoted  by  the  author  (p.  171),  which  says  that  there  are  eight  musical  instruments 
and  that  “harmonizing  (tiao)”  involves  the  performance  of  eight  specific  tasks. 

In  essence,  however,  the  above  matter  is  really  minor  and  does  not  alter  the 
final  interpretation  given  by  Prof.  Bodde,  it  merely  makes  it  less  awkward.  The 
work  is  a  masterpiece  and  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  the  standard  w’ork  on 
festivals  during  the  Han.  No  Sinologists  should  be  without  his  own  copy,  works 
of  this  quality  are  rare  enough.  It  is  this  reviewer’s  hope  that  Prof.  Bodde’s 
pioneering  work  wdll  produce  disciples  who  will  give  us  similar  and  equally 
stimulating  studies  of  festivals  during  the  other  dynasties  China  has  had. 

Indiana  University  Luc  Kwanten 
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Lo,  Winston  Wan:  The  Life  and  Thought  of  Yeh  Shih.  (The  Chinese  University 
of  Hong  Kong  and  the  University  Press  of  Florida,  1975),  206  pp.,  $  10.00. 

A  recent  trend  in  Chinese  studies  is  the  detailed  political  and  intellectual  bio¬ 
graphy  of  members  of  the  scholar-official  class.  The  biographical  approach  to 
Chinese  studies  is  an  excellent  one  and  several  of  the  studies  published  in  the  last 
five  years  ha\'e  shed  considerable  light  on  numerous  aspects  of  Chinese  history, 
thought  and  institutions.  Although  the  Southern  Sung  official  Yeh  Shih  (1150 — - 
1223)  had  a  rather  interesting  career,  the  biography  under  review  in  many 
respects  fails  to  convey  either  an  accurate  image  of  his  career  or  of  the  times. 

Not  only  does  the  author  show  a  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  history  of 
the  conquest  dynasties  in  China ;  he  continuously  evidences  a  strong  xenophobic 
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bias,  especially  against  the  Mongol  and  the  Jurchen,  a  bias  which  distorts  his 
interpretation  of  historical  events.  Many  relevant  questions  have  not  been 
asked,  and  others  that  have  been  asked  are  inadequately  answered.  The  author’s 
explanations  of  the  philosophical  and  political  controversy  over  tao-hsueh  and 
wei-fmieh,  in  the  period  from  1189 — 1202,  is  often  so  superficial  that  it  con¬ 
fuses  rather  than  clarifies  the  issue.  Possibly  the  two  most  promising  chapters 
for  the  study  of  the  personality  of  Yeh  Shih  are  those  dealing  with  his  concern 
about  the  dynastic  cycle  and  historical  studies.  But  here  again,  one  is  confronted 
with  too  superficial  an  analysis  and  with  historical  analogies  between  Confucian¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  which  are  of  dubious  validity. 

The  work  as  a  whole  suffers  not  only  from  a  high  degree  of  superficiality,  but 
from  lack  of  care  in  citing  references  which  is  rather  rare  in  contemporary  scholar¬ 
ship.  References  to  Chinese  sources,  and  to  the  works  of  Yeh  Shih  in  particular, 
are  only  by  chapter  number  thus  making  it  difficult  to  locate  and  verify  a  quote 
such  as  “For  officials,  there  is  no  feudalism;  for  clerks,  there  is  feudalism.”  (p.  1 34 ; 
emphasis  added).  References  to  secondary  sources,  whether  in  Chinese  or  in  a 
Western  language,  are  to  chapter  number  for  books  and  to  volume  numbers  for 
journals.  Although  the  bibliography  is  rather  extensive,  many  works  are  quoted 
in  it  which  could  have  been  useful  in  improving  this  study  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  used.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  effort  to  understand  the  political  and 
intellectual  career  of  a  rather  fascinating  official  is  marred  by  so  much  careless¬ 
ness. 

Indiana  University  Luc  Kwanten 


Veith,  Ilza:  Huang  Ti  Nei  Ching  Su  Wen.  The  Yellow  Emperor's  Classic  of 
Internal  Medicine.  New  Edition.  Chapters  1 — 34  translated  from  the  Chinese  with 
an  Introductory  Study  by  Ilza  Veith,  (Berkeley — Los  Angeles — London, 
University  of  California  Press,  1972),  xxi  +  260  pp.,  5  2.95  paper. 

This  is  the  first  paperback  edition  of  a  famous  Chinese  medical  classic,  which 
was  first  published  in  its  present  form  in  1949  and  reprinted  by  the  California 
University  Press  in  1966.  As  such,  it  is  now  within  reach  of  the  interested  student. 
Although  medical  books  escaped  the  burning  of  the  classics  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  Shih  Huang -ti  in  213  B.C.,  apparently  all  were  subsequently  lost  save 
this  one.  It  was  drastically  revised  and  extensively  commented  upon  during 
successive  generations,  reaching  its  standard  text  in  the  eleventh  century  A.D. 
The  translator  modestly  states  that  her  owm  work  does  not  purport  to  be  other 
than  a  starting  point  for  further  work  on  the  text,  with  more  specific  attention 
to  its  many  linguistic  problems.  Professor  Joseph  Needham  and  several  sinologues 
have  warned  that  this  translation  must  bo  used  with  circumspection;  but  wdth 
this  caveat,  Ilza  Veith’s  version  can  be  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
subject. 


Indiana  University 


C.  R.  Boxer 
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K’ung,  Sliang-jen:  The  Peach  Blossom  Fan.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by 
Chen  Shih-hsiang  and  Harold  Aeton  with  the  collaboration  of  Cyril  Birch, 
(Berkeley — Los  Angeles — London,  University  of  California  Press,  1976),  xxi  + 
312  pp.,  S  12.95. 

This  is  a  complete  translation  of  Peach  Blossom  Fan  (T’ao-hua-shan),  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  famous  examples  of  the  long  nan-hsi  (“Southern 
Drama”)  or  ch'uan-ch'i  (“Dramatic  Romances”)  of  the  Ming  and  Ch’ing  eras. 
It  consists  of  forty  scenes  (plus  prologue  and  epilogue)  and  was  completed  by 
the  author,  K’ung  Shang-jen  (1648 — 1718),  in  1699.  The  translation  of  the  fii’st 
thirty-three  scenes  was  done  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  Chen 
Shih-hsiang  and  Sir  Harold  Acton;  the  remaining  seven  scenes  are  translated 
by  Cyril  Birch  who,  relying  on  the  excellent  annotated  edition  prepared  by 
Wang  Chi-ssu  and  Su  Huan-chung  and  published  by  the  People’s  Literature 
Press  (Jen-min  wen-hsueh  ch'u-pan  she),  Peking,  1959  (entitled  simply  T’ao- 
hua-shan),  was  able  to  revise  the  Chen/Acton  draft  and  produce  a  total  version 
which  reads  extremely  well  in  English  and  which  stays  well  within  acceptable 
limits  of  fidelity  to  the  original  text.  There  is  a  preface  by  Sir  Harold  which 
sketches  the  sequence  of  historical  events  upon  which  the  drama  is  based,  and 
there  is  an  introduction  by  Professor  Birch  which  briefly  describes  the  literary 
qualities  of  the  drama  and  its  place  in  Cliinese  literary  history.  Peach  Blossom 
Fan  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Chinese  drama  and  one 
of  the  major  monuments  of  later  imperial  Chinese  Literature  in  general — as 
such,  the  appearance  of  this  fine  translation  is  a  very  welcome  event.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  drama  has  considerable  significance  for  the  study  of  Ming-Ch’ing 
institutions,  social  and  intellectual  history,  ideology  and  political  history,  since 
it  is  the  graphic  portrayal  of  the  personalities,  issues  and  events  surrounding 
tlie  demise  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  during  the  years  1643 — 45.  All  the  major 
characters  are  actual  historical  personages,  and  the  actions  depicted,  with 
only  occasional  minor  discrepancies,  are  faithful  to  historical  fact.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  realism,  historicity  and  contemporaneity  is  known  to  have  struck 
audiences  like  a  bombshell  when  the  drama  was  first  produced,  especially  since 
many  then  were  still  living  who  had  been  eyewitnesses  to  the  events  portrayed. 
A  grand  saga  of  politics  and  war  unfolds  and  interacts  with  the  love  story  of 
the  brilliant  young  scholar  Hou  Fang-yii  (1618 — 1655)  and  Li  Hsiang-chiin 
(“Fragrant  Princess”) — the  most  beautiful  and  talented  singing-girl  from  the 
Ch’in-huai  pleasure-quarter  in  old  Nanking.  Caught  up  in  the  designs  of  Ma 
Shih-ying  (1591 — 1646/7)  and  Juan  Ta-ch’eng  (1587 — 1646)  to  manipulate  the 
effete  and  degenerate  Hung-kuang  Emperor  and  to  crush  the  opposition  led  by 
the  “true  patriots”  associated  with  the  Revival  Society  (Fu-she) — dedicated  to 
the  re-establishment  of  Confucian  political  idealism — Hou  and  Fragrant  Prin¬ 
cess  are  first  united  then  separated  to  live  precarious  existences,  their  loyalty 
to  each  other  a  microcosm  of  the  loyalty  and  integrity  which  they  and  the  other 
heroes,  Ch’en  Chen-hui  (1605 — 1656),  Wu  Ying-chi  (1594 — 1645),  etc.,  manifest 
as  champions  of  Revival  Society  ideals  and  a  poignant  counterpoint  to  the 
vieiousness,  corruption  and  the  calumnious  intrigues  of  the  villains  whose  greed 
for  personal  gain  and  power  undermines  the  Ming  loyalist  cause  and  precipitates 
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the  final  collapse  of  the  dj’^nasty.  The  drama  can  be  read  on  many  levels  and 
covers  a  vast  panoply  of  human  experience.  It  is  a  rich  stew  of  delicate  sensi¬ 
bility  and  bawdy  humor,  personal  heroism  and  cowardly  betrayal,  lofty  political 
ideals  and  ruthless,  unprincipled  political  behavior.  It  is  both  the  dramatization 
of  grand  socio-political  issues  and  the  portrayal  of  individuals,  fragile  and 
intense,  in  moments  of  extreme  personal  crisis.  In  short,  it  brings  to  life  an  epic 
period  in  Chinese  history,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  forces,  issues  and  events 
of  the  Ming-Ch’ing  watershed  is  much  enhanced  by  the  reading  of  it.  Readers 
will  find  A.  W.  Hummel,  ed..  Eminent  Chinese  of  the  Ch'ing  Period  (Washington 
1944)  and  L.  C.  Goodrich,  ed..  The  Dictionary  of  Ming  Biography  (New  York, 
1976)  to  be  useful  companions  to  Peach  Blossom  Fan.  Those  who  read  Chinese 
will  find  the  Introduction  (ch'ien-yen)  in  the  above  mentioned  Peking  1959 
edition  a  convenient  guide  to  traditional  Chinese  sources  for  the  historical 
background  and  an  interesting  resume  of  how  literary  historians  in  post-libera¬ 
tion  China  have  viewed  the  drama. 

Indieina  University  Richard  John  Lynn 


Kamachi,  Noriko,  Fairbank,  John  K.  and  Ichiko,  Chuzo:  Japanese  Studies 
of  Modern  China  Since  1953:  A  Bibliographical  Guide  to  Historical  and  Social 
Science  Research  on  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries..  Supplementary 
Volume  For  1953 — 1969.  Harvard  East  Asian  Monographs,  No.  60,  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  East  Asian  Research  Center,  Harvard  University,  Distributed  by  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London,  England,  1975),  xxxiii 
!-  603  pp.,  $  15.00. 

This  volume  is  a  supplement  to  Fairbank,  Banno  and  Yamamato:  Japanese 
Studies  of  Modem  China  (1955;  reissued  1971)  and  is  designed  to  cover  Japanese 
scholarship  on  Modern  China  up  to  the  end  of  1969  (with  the  addition  of  a  few 
important  books  published  in  the  years  1970-1973 — articles  published  since 
1969  are  not  included).  The  format  is  almost  exactly  the  same;  in  addition  to 
the  Introduction  and  nine  divisions  of  topical  interest  included  in  the  former 
work,  this  guide  also  contains  two  new  appendices:  “Journals  Used  in  the  Present 
Compilation”  and  “Publishers  Referred  to  in  the  Present  Compilation.”  These 
last  two  items  are  especially  useful  for  eataloguers  and  reference  librarians.  As 
with  the  first  volume  of  Japanese  Studies  of  Modem  China,  this  supplement  is 
an  indispensible  reference  tool  for  the  study  of  modern  China.  It  is  hoped  that 
future  supplements  will  continue  to  appear  at  appropriate  intervals. 

Indiana  University  Richard  J ohn  Lynn 


Drake,  Fred  W.:  China  Charts  the  World:  Hsu  Chi-yii  and  His  Geography  of 
1848.  Harvard  East  Asian  Monographs  No.  64,  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  East  Asian 
Research  Center,  Harvard  University,  Distributed  by  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London,  England,  1975),  ix  +  272  pp.,  |  8.50. 

After  China’s  defeat  in  the  Opium  War  of  1839 — 1842,  Hsu  Chi-yu  (1795 — 
1873) — then  a  high  ranking  official  in  the  provincial  government  of  Fukien — 
realized  that  if  China  were  ever  to  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Western 
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powers  she  would  have  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  geopolitical  foundations 
of  the  non-Chinese  world.  In  the  years  that  followed  the  war  he  assiduously 
sought  geographical  facts  from  Westerners  (he  had  ample  contacts  with  them 
in  the  coastal  cities  of  Fukien,  especially  Amoy)  and  studied  available  geographi¬ 
cal  literature — both  traditional  Chinese  sources  (his  scholarly  skepticism  for  the 
most  part  able  to  sort  reliable  fact  from  the  often  great  mass  of  absurdities  that 
mars  these  works)  and  recent  Chinese  writings  either  based  on  or  translations 
of  Western  accounts.  As  governor  of  Fukien,  Hsu  had  this  work  published  in 
1848  under  the  title  Ying-huan  chih-lueh,  which  Professor  Drake  renders  as  “A 
Short  Account  of  the  Maritime  Circuit.”  This  work  presented  to  the  Chinese 
reading  public  both  a  basically  accurate  picture  of  the  earth’s  geography  and  a 
view  of  a  pluralistic  world  of  competing  states,  a  world  it  likened  to  the  Warring 
States  period  (403 — 221  B.  C.)  in  China’s  own  ancient  past.  Hsu  acknowledged 
that  the  most  successful  states  in  the  struggle  of  his  own  day  were  those  of  the 
West  and  that  they  were  now  effectively  challenging  China’s  position  in  the 
world.  His  work  was  an  honest  attempt  at  objective  geopolitical  analysis;  as 
such,  it  was  a  direct  challenge  to  traditional  Confucian  cosmography  and 
inevitably  provoked  hostile  ultraconservative  reaction — Hsu  was  a  man  ahead 
of  his  time.  He  was  driven  from  office  and  lived  in  retirement  until  after  the 
disastrous  second  war  with  the  Western  powers  in  1856 — 1860  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Tsungli  Yamen  (1865)  where  he  joined  with  many  of  the 
T’ung-chih  Restoration  leaders.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
T’ung-wen  kuan,  the  institution  which  was  established  to  train  Chinese  in 
Western  languages  and  Western  knowledge.  Hsu’s  geographical  work  was 
republished  in  1866  and  did  much  to  influence  the  reformers  of  the  rest  of  the 
century,  Tseng  Kuo-fan,  Yen  Fu  and  others  who  realized  that  the  traditional 
Chinese  woi’ld  view  had  to  be  discarded  and  that  China  had  to  become  a  modern 
nation-state  and  take  her  place  among  the  other  nation-states  in  the  modern 
world  described  in  Hsu’s  work.  Much  of  the  realism  and  practicality  of  the 
reform  movement  in  foreign  affairs  can  be  credited  to  the  influence  of  the 
Ying-huan  chih-lueh. 

Professor  Drake’s  book  is  a  balanced  and  accurate  study  of  both  Hsu  and  his 
geographical  work — both  are  placed  in  the  intellectual  and  political  setting  of 
the  times  in  such  a  way  that  our  view  of  China’s  mid-nineteenth  struggle  for 
moaning  and  deliverance  is  much  enhanced.  Although  Drake’s  translations  from 
the  work  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  geography  as  a  whole,  they  are 
of  the  most  significant  passages  and  are  critically  analysed  in  terms  of  Hsu’s 
historical,  social,  political  and  economic  assumptions — the  world  view  of  a 
progressive  and  reform-minded  Chinese,  nineteenth  century,  scholar -bureaucrat. 
As  such,  Drake’s  book  is  as  much  an  exercise  in  the  history  of  ideas  as  it  is  a 
monograph  on  the  first  modern  Chinese  world  geography.  The  translations  are 
accurate  and  read  well  in  English.  The  biographical  treatment  of  Hsu  is  thorough 
and  incisive.  Those  interested  in  the  early  modern  period  of  Chinese  history  will 
find  this  study  engrossing  at  first  reading  and  continually  valuable  as  a  reference 
work. 

Indiana  University  Richard  John  Lynn 
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Fairbank,  John  King,  Bruner,  Katherine  Frost  and  Matheson,  Elizabeth 
MacLeod  (Editors) :  The  I.  G.  in  Peking:  Letters  of  Robert  Hart  Maritime  Customs 
1868 — 1907.  With  an  Introduction  by  L.  K.  Little,  Volumes  One  and  Two, 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London,  England,  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard 
University  Press,  1975),  Volume  One:  xxvi  +  825  pp..  Volume  Two:  vi  + 
796  pp.,  $  50.00. 

The  importance  of  Robert  Hart  and  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
Service,  of  which  he  was  the  inspector-general  from  1862  to  1911,  in  late  Ch’ing 
history  has  long  been  recognized.  However,  in  the  words  of  John  K.  Fairbank  and 
Katherine  Frost  Bruner,  editors  of  the  volumes  under  review,  both  Hart  and 
the  Customs  belong  to  “an  unworked  rather  than  a  well-worked  field  of  scholar¬ 
ship”  (p.  xxi).  The  present  two  volumes  of  Hart’s  completely  candid  letters  to 
James  Duncan  Campbell,  his  London  representative  and  life-long  friend  and 
confidant,  go  a  long  way  to  remedy  the  situation.  Instead  of  having  their 
presence  confined  to  the  London  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  where 
the  holograph  copy  has  been  deposited,  and  the  Harvard  East  Asian  Research 
Centre,  which  has  been  given  a  typescript  copy.  Hart’s  letters  are  now  readily 
available  to  scholars  who  will  certainly  find  them  “not  only  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  development  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Service,  but  also  a  unique 
off-the-record  commentary  on  the  political,  economic,  diplomatic,  and  social 
history  of  China  during  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth”  (p.  3). 

It  is  clear  that  great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  these  volumes  as  much  a 
self-contained  source  of  information  and  a  convenient  research  tool  as  possible. 
The  Forword  succinctly  analyzed  the  role  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  in  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  treaty  system  in  late  Ch’ing  China.  This  is 
followed  by  a  brief  history  of  the  Hart-Campbell  correspondence,  and  an 
editorial  note  which  explains  the  editorial  layout  of  the  volumes.  The  detailed 
list  of  the  complex  official  ranks  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  together 
with  a  table  of  late  Ch’ing  rulers  and  princes  and  their  relationship  with  each 
other,  no  doubt  facilitate  reading. 

In  this  respect,  however,  attention  should  especially  focus  on  the  annotations 
to  the  letters,  and  the  introduction  written  by  Lester  Knox  Little,  the  last 
foreign  Customs  Inspector-general  (1943 — 1950).  Being  annotated  in  great  de¬ 
tail,  the  published  Hart’s  letters  are  naturally  much  more  comprehensible  and 
meaningful  than  their  original  counterparts. 

L.  K.  Little’s  lengthy  introduction  skilfully  telescopes  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  until  the  Communist  Takeover,  providing  a  fitting 
background  to  the  letters  to  follow.  Moreover,  the  introduction  draws  the 
reader’s  attention  to  various  aspects  connected  with  Hart  and  the  Customs 
which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  scholars.  Such  topics  are  the  Customs’ 
relations  with  Britain,  relations  with  the  Chinese  superintendents  of  Customs, 
the  Customs  and  China’s  defense  and  diplomacy,  etc.  The  introduction  also 
makes  interesting  reading  in  that  it  throws  some  light  on  Hart’s  personal  life 
which  has  largely  been  buried  under  his  official  status  and  responsibilities. 

Finally,  the  editors  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  existence  of  another 
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“rich  source  of  information”  on  Hart  and  the  Customs  besides  Hart’s  letters. 
It  is  the  seventy-seven  volumes  of  Hart’s  journals,  bequeathed  by  his  great 
grandson  to  the  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  Hart’s  first  alma  mater  (p.  xviii). 
It  appears  that  familiarity  with  the  journals  has  considerably  facilitated  the 
annotating  and  editing  of  Hart’s  letters.  It  is  ardently  hoped  that  Harvard  will 
in  future  be  interested  in  publishing  the  journals  as  well. 

University  of  Hong  Kong.  Chan  Lau  Kit-Ching 


Verdu,  Alfonso:  Dialectical  Aspects  in  Buddhist  Thought:  Studies  in  Sino- 
Japanese  Mahayana  Idealism.  International  Studies,  East  Asian  Series,  Research 
Publications  No.  8,  (Kansas,  Center  vor  East  Asian  Studies,  The  University  of 
Kansas,  1974),  in  +  273  pp.,  $  15.00. 

The  postulation  of  the  existence  of  the  “dlaya  vijhdna”  (receptacle  con¬ 
sciousness)  constitutes  an  important  difference  between  the  Madhyamika  and 
the  Yogacara,  the  two  major  schools  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  Buddhism  in 
China  is  more  tolerant;  both  schools  are  accepted  and  they  are  regarded  as 
mutually  complementary.  The  Indian  philosophers,  particularly  those  of  a  later 
period,  are  more  critical ;  Prasangika  and  Vijnanavada,  the  radical  wings  of  the 
two  schools,  are  conflicting  and  can  hardly  be  complementary.  The  former 
rejects  the  postulation  of  anything;  whatever  postulated  would  be  an  dtman 
(self)  in  disguise.  The  latter  advocates  the  need  for  a  positive  explanation  of  the 
phenomenal  existence,  howev’er  illusory  it  may  be,  because  it  is  apparent  to 
our  experience.  On  account  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem,  there  is 
no  simple  answer  to  it. 

In  the  West,  the  Madhyamika  has  attracted  more  attention;  there  has  been 
philosophical  treatment  by  several  authors  (T.  R.  V.  Murti,  B.  K.  Matilal,  etc.). 
As  regards  the  Vijnanavada,  after  its  primary  source  material  the  Vijhapti- 
matratdsiddhi  was  introduced  by  Poussin,  its  philosophical  treatment  has  been 
somewhat  scanty.  This  accidental  imbalance  has  created  an  impression  that 
the  Prasangika’s  argument  is  final,  and  that  it  can  defeat  Vijnanavada’s  theory 
with  ease,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  discarded  without  regret.  This  belief  is, 
indeed,  an  oversimplification. 

The  argument  for  the  dlaya  vijndna  constitutes  the  theme  of  Verdu’s  new 
book.  It  has  variations  in  the  Old  School,  the  New  School,  the  Hua-yen  School, 
the  “Five  Doctrines”  of  Tsung-mi,  the  “Five  Degrees”  of  Liang-chieh,  etc.  etc. 
Among  the  thinkers  mentioned  in  his  book,  there  is  very  little  genealogical 
relationship;  they  were  affiliated  with  different  schools,  they  appeared  in 
different  periods  and  they  employed  different  sets  of  terminology.  On  the 
surface,  their  philosophies  look  almost  unrelated  to  one  another.  Being  equipped 
with  the  Western  philosophical  insights,  the  author  has  managed  to  penetrate 
through  the  philological  and  secretarian  barriers  directly  into  the  semantic 
realm,  without  being  confused  by  the  diversification  of  linguistic  representa¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  generally  known  that  the  theory  of  alaya  vijndna  is  prodigiously 
complicated  and  difficult.  The  symbols  and  diagrams  used  by  the  author  are  a 
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great  deal  more  helpful  than  the  conventional  means  of  “sentences”,  which  are 
linear  by  nature,  and  can  hardly  deal  with  the  lattice-like  system  of  ideas 
related  to  alaya.  When  books  on  Buddhism  are  being  dominated  by  philological 
and  textual  studies,  an  extensive  analysis  by  a  competent  philosopher  is  indeed 
enlightening. 

Indiana  University  Richard  S.  Y.  Chi 


Trousdale,  William:  The  Long  Sword  and  Scabbard  Slide  in  Asia.  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Anthropology  No.  17,  (Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1975),  x  +  332  pp.,  $  7.55. 

What  is  a  scabbard  shde  ?  Unless  one  is  a  specialist  in  the  history  of  armor, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  not  likely  to  be  very  precise,  nor  would  a  verbal 
description  of  the  object  be  very  illuminating.  Alternatively,  a  visitor  to  a 
museum  or  to  an  antique  shop  might  come  across  a  handsome,  smallish  object, 
frequently  made  of  jade  or  nephrite,  and  sometimes  of  bronze  and  even  wood, 
and  not  be  able  to  guess  its  purpose.  It  obviously  has  or  had  a  utilitarian  func¬ 
tion,  but  which  one  ?  In  a  curious  way  it  resembles  one  part  of  the  West  African 
door-lock,  which  is  normally  made  of  wood;  but  the  answer  cannot  be  found 
here,  because  there  are  no  jade  or  bronze  door-locks  in  Asia.  All  you  are  able  to 
realize  is  that  the  object  acquires  meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  proper  context. 
Mr.  Trousdale  demonstrates  in  conclusive  manner  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
very  ingenious  gadget  developed  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  warrior,  partic¬ 
ularly  a  mounted  one,  to  carry  a  sword  (short  at  first  and  eventually  becoming 
rather  long)  without  feeling  encumbered,  with  the  assurance  that  he  could  draw 
it  and  use  it  effectively.  That  the  slide  itself  became  a  work  of  art  in  the  hands 
of  its  Chinese  users  is  merely  our  good  luck,  a  fringe  benefit  that  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  usefulness  of  the  device ;  it  enhances  it  rather. 

Mr.  Trousdale’s  scholarship  is  impressive.  With  the  aid  of  several  grants  he 
was  able  to  visit  various  countries  (in  Asia,  Europe  and  America)  where  the 
440  scabbard  slides  which  he  discusses  in  detail  can  be  found.  His  experience 
with  them,  therefore,  has  been  authentically  at  first  hand.  He  has  read  every 
conceivable  work  remotely  connected  with  the  subject,  so  that  the  conclusions 
he  draws  are  solidly  based  on  uncontrovertible  facts.  His  work  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  sound  Ph.  D.  dissertation,  though  it  probably  does  not  fall  within 
that  category  but  belongs  in  the  monograph  class;  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  is  a  definitive  contribution  to  learning. 

The  organization  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  after  a  very  brief  (two  pages)  general 
introduction,  Mr.  Trousdale  starts  with  a  description  of  the  major  cleisses  of 
Chinese  slides  (which  he  labels  “Geometric,”  “Ridge,”  “Grain”  and  “Hydra”) ; 
he  proceeds  with  a  chronology  of  their  devtdopment.  These  first  two  chapters 
are  relatively  short.  They  are  followed  by  three  long  chapters  which  deal  from 
the  historical  standpoint  with  the  use  of  the  scabbard  slide  and  long  sword  in 
three  distinct  areas:  China  first,  then  Central  and  Western  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  finally  the  Volga-Ural  Steppe.  The  author  is  careful  to  include  the  word 
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“Speculations”  in  the  title  of  Chapter  Five,  because  here  lies  the  heart  of  his 
thesis.  Most  of  the  known  scabbard  slides  may  be  Chinese,  but  the  idea  of  them, 
according  to  all  the  evidence  he  can  accumulate,  goes  back  to  Western  Asia 
and  Southern  Russia,  a  part  of  the  world  where  dwelt  the  ancient  Sarmatians. 
The  form  evidently  did  not  come  into  China  until  the  early  fifth  century  B.  C. 
Each  of  the  first  four  chapters  ends  with  a  Summary,  but  the  fifth  one  closes 
with  a  Conclusion  in  which  the  basic  theme  is  propounded. 

This  first  part  of  the  monograph  takes  us  only  to  page  119.  On  page  120  begins 
what  is  simply  called  the  “Catalog,”  which  in  effect  is  a  catalogue  raisonne 
devoted  to  a  minute  description  of  the  440  slides  studied.  This  takes  us  through 
page  269.  Then  there  follow  about  20  pages  containing  in  small  type  516  notes 
and  16  pages  of  a  bibliography  of  works  actually  cited.  There  are  24  plates  of 
scabbard  slides  at  the  end,  in  addition  to  100  figures  of  all  kinds  in  the  text.  One 
can  only  mourn  at  the  absence  of  an  Index,  even  though  making  one  for  a  book 
which  is  in  such  large  part  a  catalog,  is  a  notoriously  difficult  proposition.  But 
it  would  help  retrieve  certain  information.  For  instance,  this  reviewer  has  not 
found  it  easy  to  discover  whether  the  scabbard  as  distinct  from  the  slide  and 
the  sword  is  discussed  rather  than  alluded  to  in  passing. 

But  this  is  only  a  very  minor  complaint  to  make  against  a  book  which  is 
very  well  written  indeed  (the  notes  in  particular  make  for  fascinating  reading) 
on  a  subject  which  is  brought  out  of  the  esoterica  class  into  the  realm  of  solid 
artistic  and  historical  fact. 

Indiana  University  Theodore  Bowie 


Ligeti,  Louis  (Editor):  Monumenta  Linguae  Mongolicae  Collecta.  (Budapest, 
Akademiai  Kiado).  I.  Histoire  secrete  des  Mongols.  (1971),  268  pp.,  $  4.80; 

II.  Monuments  preclassiques.  1.  XIII*  et  XIV*  siedes,  (1971),  269  pp.,  $  3.60; 

III.  Monuments  en  ecriture  'phags-pa.  Pieces  de  chancellerie  en  transcription 
chinoise.  (1972),  170  pp.,  5  3.90;  IV.  Tresor  des  sentences.  Subhasitaratnanidhi 
de  Sa-skya  pandita.  Traduction  de  Sonom  gara,  (1973),  146  pp.,  $  4.00;  V.  Les 
douje  actes  du  Bouddha.  Arban  qoyar  jokiyangyui  uiles  de  Chos-kyi  ’od-zer. 
Traduction  de  §es-rab  sen-ge,  (1974),  181  pp.,  $  6.00;  VI.  Histoire  secrete  des 
Mongols.  Texte  en  ecriture  ouigoure  incorpore  dans  la  chronique  Altan  tobCi  de 
Blo-bzan  bstan-’jin,  (1974),  201  pp.,  $  7.00. 

Ligeti,  Louis  (Editor):  Indices  Verborum  Linguae  Mongolicae  Monumentis 
Traditorum.  (Budapest,  Akademiai  Kiadd).  I.  Monuments  preclassiques.  1. 
XIII*  et  XIV*  siedes,  (1970),  169  pp.,  $  3.60;  II.  Monuments  preclassiques. 
1.  XIII*  et  XIV*  siedes.  Deuxieme  partie.  (1972),  382  pp.  ,n.  p.;  III.  Monuments 
en  ecriture  'phags-pa.  Pieces  de  chancellerie  en  transcription  chinoise.  (1973), 
243  pp.,  $  6.00;  IV.  Tresor  des  sentences.  Subhdsitaratnanidhi  de  Sa-skya  pan¬ 
dita.  Traduction  do  Sonom  gara,  (1973),  339  pp.,  $  9.00;  V.  Les  douze  actes  du 
Bouddha.  Arban  qoyar  jfokiyangyui  uiles  de  Chos-kyi  ’od-zer.  Traduction  de 
Ses-rab  sen-ge,  (1974),  516  pp.,  $  17.00. 

Together,  the  two  series  constitute  a  tool  indispensable  to  the  study  of  pre- 
classical  Mongol  literature.  The  Monumenta  give  the  texts  in  transcription. 
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Anyone  familiar  with  the  ambiguities  of  the  Mongol  script  will  appreciate  the 
labor  that  such  a  work  on  such  a  scale  represents,  but  it  should  also  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  to  transcribe  means  to  interpret.  As  most  of  the  texts  included  so  far 
in  this  series  have  already  been  published,  the  principal  contribution  of  these 
publications  lies,  individually,  in  Ligeti’s  own  readings  and,  collectively,  in  the 
fact  that  all  together  they  will  one  day  constitute  a  complete  corpus  of  pre- 
classical  Mongol  texts.  One  sympathizes  wth  the  difficulties  presented  by  such 
a  gargantuan  task  and  cannot  but  applaud  the  editor’s  decision  not  to  get 
bogged  down  in  the  preparation  of  voluminous  introductions  but  rather  get  on 
with  the  principal  task  of  publishing  the  texts.  Yet,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
introductory  remarks  are  just  a  little  too  short,  to  the  point  of  not  containing 
essential  information.  Thus  for  example  in  the  introductory  material  of  Vol.  IV 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  James  A.  Bosson  has  already  published 
this  text,  although,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  his  book  appears  in  a  bibliography 
which  is  grouped  neither  in  alphabetic  nor  in  any  other  order  I  can  detect.  The 
foreword  to  Vol.  VI  contains  no  indication  of  the  text  on  which  Ligeti’s  tran¬ 
scription  is  based.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  Mostaert’s  edition  and  its  intro¬ 
duction  which  contains,  among  many  other  valuable  data,  a  concordance  of  the 
passages  common  to  the  Allan  tobSi  and  the  Secret  History.  Mostaert’s  work  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  bibhography.  I  mention  these  matters  in  the  hope  that 
future  volumes  of  this  very  important  series  may  contain  a  little  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  texts  on  which  the  transcriptions  are  based. 

Each  volume  of  the  Indices  series  contains  a  complete  lexicographical  index 
of  the  texts  or  text  pubhshed  in  the  respective  volumes  of  the  Monumenta. 
All  the  occurrences  are  listed  and  the  words  appear  not  in  isolation  but  in  their 
context.  The  length  of  Mongol  clauses  does  not  allow  full  citations,  but  the 
editor  has  struck  a  happy  compromise  between  too  much  and  too  little.  There 
are  some  inconsequential  inconsistencies  in  the  quotations,  e.g.  in  Vol.  VI, 
under  eldeb  we  find  eldeb  fobalang-tu  uiles,  while  the  same  passage  cited  under 
uiles  shows  that  the  word  has  an  instrumental:  fobalang-tu  uiles-iyer.  Similar 
inconsistencies,  and  there  are  quite  a  few,  can  be  defended  on  grounds  of  ex¬ 
pediency  but  it  would  bo  better  if  they  could  be  eliminated,  because  it  is  the 
fervent  hope  of  at  least  this  reviewer  that  the  fine  volumes  of  the  Indices  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  publication  of  a  comprehensive  lexicon  of  prc -classical 
Mongol.  Such  a  work  would  be  a  fitting  crown  to  Professor  Ligeti’s  activities  in 
this  field  which  owes  him  so  much. 

The  Monumenta  as  well  as  the  Indices  constitute  a  capital  contribution  to 
Mongol  studies.  The  literary  historian,  the  historian,  and  the  linguist  will  all 
profit  from  these  volumes  and  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ligeti  for  the  hard 
work  and  superb  expertise  that  made  possible  their  publication.  Further 
volumes  are  eagerly  awaited. 


Indiana  University 


Denis  Sinor 
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H  auser,  William  B.:  Economic  Institutional  Change  in  Tokugawa  Japan: 
Osaka  and  the  Kinai  Cotton  Trade.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1974),  xiv  + 
239  pp.,  %  18.50. 

This  is  a  densely  documented  study  of  economic  and  social  change  in  Toku¬ 
gawa  Japan  (1600 — 1868),  investigating  evidence  of  institutional  change  from 
three  perspectives.  The  first  (chapters  2 — 3)  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  Toku¬ 
gawa  commerce,  with  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  urban  market  centers  and  the 
expansion  of  Osaka  into  the  major  market  of  the  Kinai  region  and  western 
Japan.  The  second  (chapters  4 — 5)  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  Osaka  cotton 
trade,  focusing  on  the  marketing  of  cotton  goods  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  The 
third  (chapters  6 — 7)  is  the  treatment  of  the  expansion  of  cotton  cultivation 
and  the  diffusion  of  cotton  processing  and  marketing  activities  in  the  Kinai 
region. 

As  a  result  of  this  rigorous  and  meticulous  inquiry,  the  incentives  for  rural 
competition  with  urban  merchants  and  processors,  and  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  Osaka  cotton  merchants  and  by  the  Tokugawa  government  in  their  efforts 
to  regulate  the  Kinai  cotton  trade,  can  be  clearly  understood.  A  convincing 
picture  is  presented  of  the  shifting  interaction  between  urban  and  rural  mer¬ 
chants.  We  see  how  the  cotton  cultivating  villages  were  able  to  organize,  and 
to  what  extent  they  were  able  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  government  and  of 
urban  merchants  to  limit  their  commercial  activities.  The  last  century  of  Toku- 
gaw'a  rule  is  viewed  as  a  period  in  w’hich  cotton  processing  technology  spread 
from  the  cities  and  towms  of  Kinai  into  the  villages,  and  w'hen  rural  cotton 
growers  and  rural  cotton  traders  united  to  assert  their  interests  and  to  enhance 
their  role  in  the  Kinai  cotton  trade.  New’  trade  patterns,  new  kinds  of  rural 
merchant  associations,  and  new  aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators 
dramatically  transformed  the  Kinai  cotton  trade  between  the  1770s  and  the 
1860s.  Through  his  skillful  and  discerning  use  of  a  wide  range  of  Japanese 
sources.  Dr.  Hauser  has  made  an  impressive  contribution  to  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  Japan,  affording  us  new  insights  into  the  transitional 
nature  of  the  Japanese  tradition. 

Indiana  University  C.  R.  Boxer 


Trotter,  Ann:  Britain  and  East  Asia,  1933 — 1937.  International  Studies, 
(London — New  York,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1975),  xi  +  277  pp.,  $  23.50. 
Lee,  Bradford  A.:  Britain  and  the  Sino- Japanese  War,  1937 — 1939:  A  Study 
in  the  Dilemmas  of  British  Decline.  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press — 
London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1973),  xi  +  319  pp.,  $  10.00. 

Since  these  two  books  are  complementary,  and  to  a  large  extent  use  the  same 
sources,  they  are  best  review’ed  together.  As  Lee  points  out  (p.  19)  and  as  all 
those  familiar  with  the  period  are  aware,  the  three  factors  which  fundamentally 
shaped  Britain’s  Far  Eastern  policies  in  1933 — 39,  were  the  European  situation, 
the  American  attitude,  and  Britain’s  own  military  weakness.  Public  opinion 
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in  Britain,  the  influence  and  advice  of  “Old  China  Hands,”  and  the  views  of 
the  Dominions  were  all  of  less  importance.  Still,  perhaps  both  authors  underrate 
the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  in  Britain  became  increasingly  hostile  to 
Japan,  through  such  incidents  as  the  “rape  of  Nanking”  by  the  Japanese  in 
December  1937,  and  the  humiliation  inflicted  on  British  residents  of  Tientsin 
by  Japanese  soldiers  removing  their  trousers  when  searching  them  at  the 
concession  boundary.  Given  the  increasing  menace  of  German  rearmament  since 
1936,  Italy’s  conquest  of  Abyssinia  and  intervention  in  Spain,  the  strength  of 
isolationist  feeling  in  America,  the  virtual  indefensibility  of  Britain’s  position 
in  Tientsin,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  against  a  serious  Japanese  attack, 
Britain’s  dilemma  was  virtually  insoluble.  She  could  do  nothing  but  play  for 
time  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Ann  Trotter’s  book  is  chiefly  important  for  its  closely  documented  analysis 
of  Treasury  influence  on  Far  Eastern  policy  and  the  way  in  which  Neville 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Warren  Fisher,  the  energetic  permanent  under-secretary 
at  the  Treasury,  put  pressure  on  the  Foreign  Office.  Both  these  men  were 
profoundly  distrustful  of  America  and  were  convinced  that  American  support 
of  Britain  was  the  last  thing  on  which  the  government  could  rely.  The  Foreign 
Office  itself  often  received  conflicting  advice  from  its  representatives  in  China 
and  Japan,  particularly  w'hen  Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr  was  urging  support  for 
Chiang  Kai  Shek  and  Sir  Robert  Craigie  w^as  urging  conciliation  of  Japan.  The 
Leith-Ross  mission  and  its  frustrations  are  analyzed  in  detail  by  Ann  Trotter, 
who  also  has  a  diverting  account  of  the  earlier  Federation  of  British  Industries 
Mission  to  Japan  and  Manchukuo. 

Both  authors  agree  that  the  mirage  of  the  vast  potential  importance  of  the 
China  Trade — a  mirage  which  dates,  incidentally,  from  the  18th  century — was 
shared  by  many  people  in  the  U.  K.  besides  “Old  China  Hands”  in  the  bars  of 
the  Treaty  Ports  and  Hong  Kong.  Lee  shows  how  Japan’s  increasing  involv^e- 
ment  in  China  after  the  spring  of  1937  led  to  the  hope  that  she  would  become 
“bogged  down,”  or  even  totally  exhausted,  as  implied  by  Freda  Utley’s  in¬ 
fluential  Japan's  Feet  of  Clay  (1936).  Even  the  perceptive  George  Sansom, 
commercial  counsellor  at  Tokyo,  argued  in  1934 — 37  that  the  Japanese  economy 
was  structurally  weak;  though  ho  began  to  reverse  himself  in  the  summer  of 
1938,  when  he  reported  that  Japan’s  economy  was  not  even  partially  exhausted 
and  that  she  was  likely  to  defeat  the  Chinese.  Nevertheless,  Sansom  was  always 
convinced  that  while  there  were  many  people  in  Japan  who  would  like  friend¬ 
ship  with  Britain,  each  country  wanted  what  the  other  could  not  give,  because 
Japanese  and  British  interests  were  fundamentally  opposed  at  every  point.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  the  nub  of  the  matter,  and  the  reason  why  even  after  Hitler  had 
double-crossed  Japan  by  making  his  pact  with  Stalin,  Japanese  pressure  against 
British  interests  in  China  continued. 

As  late  as  December  1937,  the  Cliiefs  of  the  General  Staff  found  it  “scarcely 
conceivable”  that  Japan  would  attack  Hong  Kong  or  involve  herself  in  a  war 
with  the  British  Empire,  although  they  realized  that  if  she  did  the  Crown 
Colony  could  not  bo  defended  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  seem  from  both 
these  books  that  neither  the  Foreign  Office  nor  the  War  Office  realized  that  the 
Russians  had  decisively  defeated  the  Japanese  Kwantung  Army  in  the  border 
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battles  of  Changkufeng  (July  1938)  and  Nomonhan  (summer  1939).  In  any 
event,  Anglo-Soviet  cooperation  against  Japan  was  never  seriously  considered 
in  London.  The  British  government  feared  that  a  revival  of  strong  Russian 
influence  in  China  (as  in  the  1 920’s)  would  be  bad  for  British  interests  there  and 
cause  trouble  in  India  and  Burma.  Bradford  Lee  ties  in  the  interaction  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  East  Asia  and  in  Europe  in  a  more  thorough  way  than  does  Ann 
Trotter;  but  both  these  books  are  well  worth  reading,  preferably  in  conjunction. 
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Das  Fehlen  einer  sprachgeschichtlichen  Darstellung  des  Koreanischen  in 
einer  europaischen  Sprache  wird  von  der  Vergleichenden  Sprachwissenschaft 
und  den  Ostasienwissenschaften,  speziell  auch  der  Koreanistik,  als  eine 
hinderliche  Liicke  empfunden.  Die  westliche  Koreanistik,  eine  noch  junge 
Wissenschaft,  hat  ein  solches  Werk  bislang  nicht  hervorgebracht.  Hingegen 
hat  die  Koreanische  Sprachwissenschaft,  die  sich  erst  nach  dem  Korea-Krieg 
starker  entwickeln  konnte,  bereits  zahlreiche  Studien  zu  Einzelproblemen 
der  koreanischen  Sprachgeschichte  wie  auch  eine  Reihe  von  Gesamtdar- 
stellungen  veroffentlicht.  Unter  ihnen  ist  die  1961  von  Lee  Ki-Moon  heraus- 
gebrachte  Sprachgeschichte  Kugosa-kaesol  (Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte 
der  Landessprache)  besonders  informativ.  Ihr  Verfasser  lehrt  Koreanische 
und  Altaische  Sprachwissenschaft  an  der  Staatsuniversitat  Seoul.  Seine 
Sprachgeschichte  ist  in  sechs  unveranderten,  danach  bis  1974  in  drei  ver- 
besserten  Auflagen  erschienen.  Sie  behandelt  nach  einer  methodologischen 
Einfiihrung  die  Fragenkomplexe  der  Herkunft,  der  Entstehung  und  der 
Verschriftung  des  Koreanischen,  sodann  die  sprachgescliichtlichen  Ent- 
wicklungsstufen  vom  Altkoreanischen  iiber  das  Friihe  und  Spate  Mittel- 
koreanische  sowie  das  Neukoreanische  bis  zum  modernen  Koreanischen. 

Die  hier  vorgelegte  deutsche  Version  des  Werkes  ist  von  Mitarbeitern  und 
Absolventen  der  Abteilung  fur  Ostasienwissenschaften  der  Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum,  Sektion  fiir  Sprache  und  Kultur  Koreas,  erarbeitet  worden. 
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PEKING  MAGAZINE:  THE  FIRST  PERIODICAL 
DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  REFORM  IN  CHINA 


Before  the  Opium  War  (1839 — 40),  China  felt  little  need  to  learn 
anything  about  the  despised  barbarians  of  the  West.  What,  after  all, 
could  an  empire  which  viewed  itself  as  the  center  of  the  civilized  world 
learn  from  outsiders  ?  Defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  British  began  to 
create  a  change.  The  Chinese  Commissioner  at  Canton,  Lin  Tse-hsii, 
recognized  the  necessity  for  China  to  acquaint  herself  with  Western 
nations  in  order  to  devise  methods  to  control  them.  He  gathered 
material  from  a  variety  of  sources — Christian  tracts,  the  Chinese  Re¬ 
pository,  and  a  book  on  the  United  States  written  by  Elijah  Bridg¬ 
man^ — which  eventually  found  its  way  into  a  compilation  by  a  Chinese 
scholar,  Wei-yiian,  entitled  Hai-kuo  tu-chih  (Illustrated  Gazetteer  of  the 
Maritime  Countries).  Incomplete  as  this  was,  it  still  served  as  an 
important  source  book  for  Chinese  who  wished  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  West.2 

Early  Protestant  missionaries  to  China  such  as  Robert  Morrison, 
William  Milne,  Walter  Medhurst,  and  Karl  Gutstaff  utilized  small 
Chinese  periodicals  to  promote  the  Christian  faith  and  to  counteract 
Chinese  notions  of  cultural  superiority  by  acquainting  them  with  basic 

^  The  Chinese  Repository  was  published  monthly  in  English  under  missionary 
supervision  from  1832 — 1851  at  Canton.  Bridgman’s  book,  Mei-li-ko  ho-sheng 
kuo  chih-lueh,  was  published  at  Canton  in  1838.  See  Roswell  S.  Britton,  The 
Chinese  Periodical  Press  1800 — 1912,  (Shanghai,  1933),  28,  32.  For  an  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  Bridgman’s  work  see  Suzanne  W.  Barnett,  “Protestant  Ex¬ 
pansionism  and  Chinese  Views  of  the  West,”  Modern  Asian  Studies,  VI  (April, 
1972),  129—49. 

*  Teng  Ssu-yu  and  John  K.  Fairbank,  China's  Response  to  the  West'.  A  Docu¬ 
mentary  Survey,  1838 — 1923,  (New  York,  1970),  79,  157.  Both  Tso  tsung-t’ang 
and  T’an  Sou-t’ung  found  it  valuable. 
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facts  about  European  civilization.®  In  1835  Elijah  Bridgman,  Peter 
Parker,  S.  Wells  Williams,  and  others  organized  a  Societ3'^  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  Canton.^  The  magazine  which  they 
produced,  reallj’  the  continuation  of  an  earlier  publication  by  Gutzlaff, 
included  secular  information  of  all  types,  Chinese  classical  literature, 
and  a  smattering  of  “natural  theology.”  In  general,  the  material  was 
not  very  practical,  and  both  the  magazine  and  the  society  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  1839. 

Another  early  missionary  interested  in  reform  publications  was  Young 
J.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Chiao-hui  hsin-pao  (The  Church  News)  and  its 
more  secular  successor.  The  Wan-kuo  kung-pao  (The  Globe  News). 
The  former  was  published  in  Shanghai  from  1868  to  1874,  and  while 
it  included  a  large  number  of  carefully  selected  news  items,®  the  amount 
of  religious  material  constituted  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the  total.® 
Its  distinctive  Christian  aim  was  very  explicit.  For  example,  one  early 
issue  included  the  following  topics :  Samson  Overthrowing  the  Temple 
of  Dagon,  Christian  Morality  Compared  with  the  Moral  Code  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  and  A  Consideration  of  the  Immoralities  of  Gambling.’ 

Uj)  to  this  point  all  missionary-sponsored  periodicals,  whether  pub¬ 
lished  outside  China  or  in  Canton,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai,  had 
included  some  explicit  religious  materials  and  were  not  completely 
oriented  toward  reform.  The  first  exception  was  in  Peking.  Missionary 
personnel  had  settled  in  the  capital  city  within  two  or  three  years  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Progress  in  the  work  had 
been  very  slow,  and  both  the  superstitions  and  indifference  of  the 
populace  had  been  discouraging.  In  the  summer  of  1870  the  Tientsin 

®  liritton,  Periodical  Press,  17 — 24. 

*  The  Chinese  Repository,  IV  (December,  1835),  354 — -Gl;  V  (March,  1837), 
507 — 13.  This  group  was  probably  modelled  on  A  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  in  England,  founded  in  1832,  which  educated  the  masses 
through  a  Penny  Magazine,  a  Penny  Encyclopedia,  and  an  Almanac.  North 
China  Herald,  February  22,  1872,  138.  See  also  Britton,  Periodical  Press,  22. 

*  These  numbered  “nearly  one  hundred.”  Adrian  A.  Bennett,  “A  Nineteenth- 
Century  View  of  America  and  China”  (Unpublished  manuscript  of  an  address 
to  the  Mid-West  Association  of  Asian  Studies,  University  of  Illinois,  October 
13  -15,  1972). 

*  Adrian  Bennett,  “Missionary  Journalism  in  China:  Young  J.  Allen  and  the 
Early  Wan-kuo  kung-pao,  1868 — 1883”  (Unpublished  Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Davis,  1970),  157. 

’  Young  J.  Allen,  od.,  Chiao-hui  hsin-pao,  II,  January  1,  1869,  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents. 
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massacre,  potentially  threatening  to  the  missionary  cause  everywhere, 
had  resulted  in  the  death  of  over  twenty  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
who  had  been  suspected  of  crimes  like  kidnapping  and  child  mutilation. 

One  missionary  in  particular,  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  now  serving  as 
“President”  of  the  government-sponsored  T’ung  Wen  Kuan,  traced 
this  outbreak  to  the  superstitious  naivete  of  the  common  people  who 
could  be  manipulated  by  evil  officials  to  believe  that  religious  workers 
were  guilty  of  such  absurd  crimes.  He  commented. 

The  cure  for  these  beliefs  will  not  come  merely  by  diffusing  religious  truth  but 
in  the  dissemination  of  such  secular  knowledge  as  will  giv’e  the  people  juster 
ideas  concerning  the  people  of  other  countries  and  the  agency  of  national 
laws.* 

Early  in  1872,  after  months  of  discussing  the  best  way  to  eliminate 
superstitious  beliefs,  Martin  and  a  group  of  the  Peking  missionaries 
organized  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know  ledge.  The 
stated  purposes  of  this  organization  of  “secular  missionaries”  were 

1.  By  the  introduction  of  modern  science  and  liberal  thought  to  endeavor  to 
overthrow  those  ancient  superstitions  which  constitute  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  barriers  in  the  way  of  material  and  social  improvement; 

2.  To  prepare  the  way  of  inevitable  innovations  by  rendering  the  idea  of  such 
changes  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  and  leading  the  Chinese  to  regard 
them  with  desire  instead  of  aversion.* 

Missionaries  and  other  Westerners  in  China  responded  well  to  this 
appeal  and  subscribed  five  taels  each  to  support  the  proposed  endeavor. 
In  July,  1872,  the  Society  began  publication  of  a  general  magazine 

called  Chung -hsi  wen-chien  lu  (4*  ^  ^  and  known  to  the 

foreign  community  as  The  Peking  Magazine.  Described  by  Martin  as 
“the  first  periodical  besides  the  official  gazette  ever  published  in 
Peking,”^®  it  included  articles  on  practical  science,  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  travel,  adventure,  moral  fables,  and  world  news,  selected  care¬ 
fully  to  stimulate  China  to  reform  according  to  what  the  editors  deemed 
the  superior  achievements  of  the  Western  world. 


*  China  Letters  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  U.S.A., 
Poking,  Martin  to  Board,  #159,  October  21,  1871.  CL  will  be  usetl  hereafter  for 
China  Letters. 

•  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  in  China, 
North  China  Herald,  January  29,  1874,  89. 

CL,  XI,  Peking,  Martin  to  Board,  #19,  February  21,  1873. 

First  Annual  Report,  NCH,  January  29,  1874,  89. 
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From  1872  to  1875  this  type  of  material  was  not  available  in  any 
other  continuing  way  to  Chinese  in  Peking  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  In  Peking  itself  there  was  the  Peking  Gazette,  a  type  of  daily 
Imperial  Chronicle,  issued  under  close  government  supervision  and 
including  news  of  court  affairs,  judicial  and  revenue  administration, 
civil  and  military  administration,  religious  matters  (instruction,  wor¬ 
ship  and  images),  external  relations,  and  provincial  and  colonial 
affairs. 

Many  items  of  local  interest  for  the  capital  or  the  Empire  were 
printed  in  the  Gazette,  but  virtually  nothing  was  included  that  would 
expose  a  Chinese  to  the  wider  world  beyond  these  frontiers.  Several 
Chinese  periodicals  were  started  at  Shanghai  by  foreigners  in  the  early 
1870’s,  but  they  had  limited  circulation.  The  Shanghai  Hsin-pao,  a 
daily  Chinese  edition  of  the  English  language  North  China  Herald,  was 
published  from  1864  to  1872  but  was  not  in  circulation  during  the 
years  of  The  Peking  Magazine.^^ 

While  The  Peking  Magazine  was  seeking  to  become  self-supporting, 
most  of  the  one  thousand  copies  issued  monthly  were  distributed 
without  cost.  The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  most  readers  to  pay 
the  nominal  annual  cost  of  one  dollar  belied  Martin’s  observation  that 
it  has  “met  with  unexpected  favor  in  influential  quarters,”  although 
he  was  probably  right  that  its  “readers  number  some  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  empire. 

The  Society’s  hope  that  native  writers  would  contribute  articles  did 
not  materialize,  and  most  of  the  work  on  the  magazine  was  assumed 
by  the  three  editors,  Martin,  Joseph  Edkins,  and  John  S.  Burdon,^^ 
all  of  whom  had  been  co -laborers  on  the  translation  of  the  Peking 
Mandarin  New  Testament  from  1864  to  1868.  Edkins  left  Peking  for 
England  in  the  fall  of  1873,^®  and  Burdon  was  consecrated  as  Bishop 


Translation  of  The  Peking  Gazette  for  1874.  Reprinted  from  the  North 
China  Herald  and  Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gazette  (Shanghai,  1875). 
Britton,  Periodical  Press,  49 — 51. 

First  Annual  Report,  NCH,  January  29,  1874,  89.  The  language  of  this 
unsigned  report  is  similar  to  Martin’s  letter  #19,  February  21,  1873  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board. 

Britton,  Chinese  Periodical  Press,  59. 

News  items.  The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  January, 
1874,  20. 
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of  Victoria,  H.  K.  on  March  18,  1873.^’  The  departure  of  these  two 
stalwart  friends  left  Martin  holding  the  editorial  bag.  Even  after  Dr. 
Dudgeon  was  appointed  co-editor,^*  he  assumed  major  responsibility 
for  the  magazine  during  much  of  the  last  two  years  of  its  life.  Shortage 
of  articles,  failure  to  attain  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  the  difficulty 
during  the  winter  months  of  getting  news  into  Peking,  with  no  tele¬ 
graphic  links  to  the  outside  world,  forced  the  magazine  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication  at  the  end  of  its  third  year  in  June,  1875.^® 

The  Society  willed  its  magazine  to  John  Fryer  of  the  Chinese  Poly¬ 
technic  Institution  and  Reading  Rooms,  and  he  incorporated  it  into 
his  new  magazine,  Ko-chih  hui-pien  (The  Chinese  Scientific  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Magazine). Martin  admitted  to  Young  J.  Allen  that  “I  am 
less  anxious  to  carry  on  the  monthly  as  your  weekly  [Wan-kuo  kung- 
pao ]  is  so  greatly  enlarged  in  its  scope  and  improved  in  character.  One 
of  the  high  ministers  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  he  greatly  preferred  it  to  the  dailies. 

Martin  compared  The  Peking  Magazine  to  Silliman’s  JournaP^  which 
was  a  popular  name  given  to  The  American  Journal  of  Science,  founded 
by  Benjamin  Silliman,  Yale  Professor,  in  1818.^®  Silliman  utilized  his 
journal  and  special  institutes  to  give  science  an  equal  rank  with  clas¬ 
sical  education  in  America.  Martin  apparently  hoped  that  his  magazine 
and  its  activities  might  accomplish  the  same  results  in  China. 

Even  after  the  magazine  was  discontinued  in  1875,  Martin,  desiring 
to  perpetuate  its  reform  influence,  published  four  volumes  (thirty-six 

“Bishop  Burden  of  Victoria,”  The  Church  Missionary  Gleaner,  II  (January, 
1875),  2—3. 

Letter  of  Martin  to  Professor  Whitney,  December  4,  1874.  Box  65  of  W.  D. 
Whitney  Collection,  Yale  University. 

**  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  NCH, 
December  23,  1875,  633. 

Ibid.  Also  see  Britton,  Periodical  Press,  60.  The  first  issue  was  entitled 
“A  Monthly  Journal  of  Popular  Scientific  Information  with  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  The  Peking  Magazine.”  Adrian  Bennett,  John  Fryer,  (Cambridge,  1967), 
51. 

W.  A.  P.  Martin  to  Young  J.  Allen,  September  15,  1875.  Found  in  Bennett, 
“Missionary  Journalism,”  213. 

W.  A.  P.  Martin,  Letter  to  Professor  Whitney,  December  4,  1874,  in  W.  D. 
Whitney  Collection,  Yale  University. 

*®  “Benjamin  Silliman,”  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IX,  160 — 63.  In 
the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the  magazine  there  were  only  four  editors — Silli¬ 
man  himself,  his  son,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  grandson. 
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issues)  of  Selections,  comprising  about  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
original  material. He  had  had  almost  sole  responsibility  for  Chung-hsi 
wen-chien  lu  for  over  two  years  of  its  life,  and  many  of  the  articles 
and  most  of  the  news  items  were  prepared  by  him.  In  the  Selections, 
issued  in  Peking  in  1877,  eight3'^-five  percent  of  the  material  bore  his 
signature,  and  the  other  fifteen  percent  was  included  bj’^  his  choice  alone 
and  obvioush"  represented  the  emphasis  which  he  desired  to  make. 

Each  volume  of  the  Selections  contained  a  total  of  seventy  to 
seventy-five  leaves,  representing  a  total  in  the  set  of  nearly  600  pages. 
The  material  maj^  be  roughly  divided  into  four  categories :  geographj^, 
popular  science,  edited  news  articles,  and  miscellaneous  items.  Many 
of  the  edited  news  items  presented  developments  in  the  scientific 
field  and  could  be  included  under  that  category.  Articles  on  geography 
often  appeared  in  the  news  section,  but  the  onl^’^  ones  listed  as  “geog¬ 
raphy”  are  those  including  a  significant  amount  of  background  in¬ 
formation  on  the  city  or  country. 

No  specific  religious  articles  or  news  items  were  included.  The  names 
God  and  Jesus,  do  not  appear  more  than  once  or  twice  and  then  only 
in  a  descriptive  and  not  in  a  dogmatic  sense.  Martin  and  his  colleagues 
apparently  believed  that  this  policy  would  gain  more  adherents  for 
the  West  and  its  ways  and  thus  ultimately  achieve  a  Christian  ob¬ 
jective. 

Popular  Science  Material 

Scientific  articles  in  The  Peking  Magazine  did  not  include  highly 
technical  data  with  detailed  plans  for  the  construction  of  particular 
machines  or  the  use  of  a  specific  methodology. This  more  precise 
scientific  function  was  later  fulfilled  by  John  Fryer’s  Ko-chih  hui-pien 

This  was  called  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  hsuan-pien  (Selections  from  the 
Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu).  See  the  preface  written  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin. 

The  percentage  of  material  to  bo  found  in  each  category  is  as  follows:  ge¬ 
ography,  7.8%,  45  pages;  popular  science,  26.2%,  152  pages;  edited  nows, 
54.8%,  318  pages ;  miscellaneous,  1 1.2%  65  pages.  Presumably,  those  percentages 
would  accurately  represent  the  proportions  of  the  same  kind  of  material  in  the 
original  issues  of  the  magazine. 

““  Some  authors  have  stressed  that  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  began  to  include 
more  quasi-technical  scientific  material  after  the  popular  reception  accorded 
articles  by  Joseph  Edkins  on  flood-control.  None  of  these  are  included  in  the 
Selections,  and  presumably,  at  least  in  Martin’s  opinion,  were  not  all  that  im¬ 
portant.  Britton,  Periodical  Press,  59. 
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which  absorbed  the  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  hi,  but  Martin’s  purposes 
were  broader  and  more  popular.  He  intensely  desired  to  convince  the 
Chinese  that  science,  like  their  classics  of  old,  was  “hoh^”  and  could 
be  of  great  value  to  them.-’  Even  this  kind  of  material  could  lend  itself 
to  a  moral  lesson.  England,  France  and  Italy  were  reported,  for 
example,  to  be  submitting  competing  claims  for  a  small  volcanic  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  only  to  find  to  their  chagrin  that  it  had  dis¬ 
appeared  After  an  explanation  on  the  reason  for  “salt  seas”  at 
various  places,  Martin  commented  that  such  data  caused  one  to 
“reflect  on  the  wonders  of  creation. ”2® 

Many  articles  gave  an  overview  of  a  particular  subject  area  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  providing  general  information.®®  Although  it 
was  hoped  that  some  of  these  would  have  application  to  China,  no 
particular  recommendations  or  suggestions  were  made.  Seldom  was 
anything  included  that  would  discredit  anti-scientific  views — e.g. 
nothing  was  said  in  the  article  on  eclipses  about  the  popular  Chinese 
view  that  would  attribute  these  to  a  dog  nibbling  away  at  the  sun. 

In  other  instances,  however,  direct  aim  was  taken  on  superstitious 
beliefs.  Martin  noted,  for  example,  that  the  comet  of  Jul}'^,  1874  and 
the  passing  of  Venus  by  the  sun  in  November  of  that  same  year  had 
been  viewed  by  the  Chinese  as  heavenly  omens  to  explain  respectively 
the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  over  Formosa  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
by  smallpox.  How,  he  asked,  could  these  be  omens  for  the  Chinese 
only  and  not  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  some  portions  of  which  enjoyed 

“Cable  Car,”  CHWCL,  IV,  34.  Citation  from  (Thung-fei  tt’en-chion  lu. 
Volume  IV,  Issue  34.  There  is  no  clear  pagination  which  can  bo  used.  After  this 
footnote  the  abbreviation  CHWCL  will  only  bo  used  after  an  intervening  foot¬ 
note  has  cited  another  work.  Ibid,  will  not  be  used. 

«  II,  14. 

“Salt  Sea,”  III,  27. 

In  this  category  would  bo  the  following  topics : 


Steam-Driven  Car 

I,  1. 

Grinding  of  Grain 

I,  1. 

Value  of  Glass 

I,  1,2. 

Iron -Refining  Processes 

I,  5,6. 

Discussion  on  Whether  the  Earth  or  the  Sun 
is  at  the  Center  of  the  Universe 

IV,  30 

Permanent  or  Moving  Stars 

IV,  30. 

The  Telegraph 

IV,  34. 

The  Speed  of  Light 

IV,  36. 

An  Eclipse  of  the  Sun 

IV,  32  (Not  by  W.A.P.M.) 
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great  prosperity  and  military  success  ?  Furthermore,  he  observed, 
when  Venus  passed  by  the  sun  about  one  hundred  years  earlier. 
Emperor  Ch’ien-lung  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and  power! 
These  laughable  beliefs,  he  asserted,  must  be  put  away  in  this  new  day, 
and  science  must  be  used  to  “seek  certainty  and  to  pacify  the  minds  of 
the  people.”®^  These  opinions,  he  added,  had  once  been  believed  in 
the  West  but  had  now  been  discarded  as  without  foundation. 

Martin  specifically  advocated  that  China  adopt  the  metric  system 
and  devoted  fourteen  pages  in  two  articles  to  a  detailed  explanation 
of  its  history  and  values,  as  well  as  the  terms  which  would  be  needed 
in  its  implementation.  He  noted  that  China’s  decimal  system  was 
simple,  concise  and  practical  but  that  there  was  need  for  greater  nation¬ 
al  uniformity.  He  found  a  precedent  for  seeking  uniformity  from 
the  concept  of  the  ta  t'ung  in  the  Chinese  Classics,  but  his  main  em¬ 
phasis  w^as  practical — such  a  change  would  facilitate  China’s  trade 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  which  were  on  the  metric  system. 

In  an  English  article  on  the  same  subject,  Martin  spoke  of  the  moral 
value  of  the  metric  system,  a  subject  he  did  not  mention  as  specifically 
in  Chinese. 

Show  me  a  people  whose  micrometer  foot-rule  will  serve  to  split  a  hair,  whose 
scales  are  so  sensitive  as  to  mark  the  1000th  part  of  a  grain,  and  trembles  at 
a  breath  of  falsehood,  whose  clocks  and  watches  are  truer  than  the  sun,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  people  who  have,  in  no  small  degree,  been  educated  in 
honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

“On  the  contrarj^,”  he  observed,  “those  whose  tape-lines  appear  to  be 
made  of  gum  elastic  .  .  .  are  a  people  among  whom  commercial  mo¬ 
rality  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  lax.”®® 

Martin  missed  few  opportunities  to  stress  the  orderly  nature  of  the 
universe.  He  began  an  article  on  meteorological  balloons  with  the 
observation  that  since  man  was  a  creature  who  “wears  heaven  on  his 
head  and  treads  upon  earth  as  his  footstool,”®^  he  had  the  interest  and 
ability  to  investigate  and  control  natural  phenomenon.  As  man  made 
good  use  of  his  mind,  “heaven  and  earth”  would  submit  to  him.  Had 
not  England’s  wealth,  he  asked,  come  from  the  power  of  machines  ? 

“Comet,”  III,  24  and  “Astrology  Wrong,”  XXX,  29. 

®-  “The  Metric  System,”  II,  17,  18. 

W.  A.  P.  Martin,  “The  Metric  System  for  China,”  The  Chinese  Recorder,  V 
(March — April,  1874),  58 — 59. 

3«  “Flying  Machines  Measure  the  Weather,”  CHWCL,  III,  23. 
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He  pointed  out  that  when  England  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Han  period,  its  people  were  without  culture,  clothes  or  wealth  and 
had  extremely  crude  habits.  Even  their  conquerors  gave  up  on  them. 
Now,  however,  having  subdued  nature,  they  were  able  to  meet  not 
only  their  own  needs  but  those  of  a  kingdom  spreading  around  the 
world.®® 

He  described  a  Frenchman  who  had  created  an  inland  lake  in 
Algeria  that  had  changed  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  area.  He 
commented  that  there  were  “no  limits  in  assisting  heaven’s  labor  and 
in  helping  to  change  nature.”®®  This  obviously  required  scientific 
expertise,  he  observed,  and  may  result  in  the  loss  of  life — a  price  often 
exacted  for  progress.®’ 

Occasionally,  a  subject  of  general  interest  was  followed  in  several 
issues  of  the  magazine.  The  first  notice  that  the  planet  Venus  would 
soon  be  passing  close  to  the  sun  was  made  in  September,  1873.  He 
reported  that  scientists  from  America,  France,  England,  and  Russia 
would  be  travelling  to  many  countries  to  gain  good  vantage  sights 
from  which  to  view  this  phenomenon.  Their  purpose  was  not  to  predict 
future  weal  or  woe,  but  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth  and  to  learn  more  about  the  planet  itself.®® 

Other  articles  appeared,  often  in  the  news  section  of  the  country 
involved,  giving  further  details  of  Venus’  appearance.  He  noted,  for 
example,  that  American  scientists  would  be  travelling  to  eight  ob¬ 
servation  points,  and  that  all  the  methods  they  hoped  to  use  had  been 
first  successfully  tried  out  in  Washington,  D.C.®® 

After  the  long-anticipated  day  had  passed,  Martin  reported  that 
visibility  in  Peking  had  been  very  good,  adding  that  at  least  a  year 
would  be  required  for  reports  from  around  the  world  to  be  collated  and 
for  scientific  results  to  be  announced.  Eight  years  would  elapse,  he 
wrote,  before  another  such  heavenly  event,  this  one  not  visible  from 
China.  Would  China  send  her  scientists  around  the  world  to  observe 
this  phenomenon  as  progressive  nations  had  done  so  enthusiastically 
on  this  present  occasion 

“The  Means  by  which  England  Became  Wealthy,”  II,  14. 

III,  27. 

“Balloonists  Killed  when  Balloon  Bursts,”  IV,  34. 

“Venus  Orbits  the  Sun,”  II,  15. 

“Americans  to  Observe  Venus,”  III,  24. 

“Viewing  Venus  from  the  Capital,”  III,  28. 
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Expeditions  to  explore  the  Arctic  fascinated  Martin  and  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Chinese  people  in  many  news  items.  The  North  and  the 
South  Pole  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  real  geographical  frontiers 
left  to  man.  His  pioneer  spirit  took  special  delight  in  recounting  the 
struggles  necessary  to  conquer  this  different  type  of  environment.  To 
the  practical  Chinese  who  struggled  just  to  make  a  living,  he  explained 
that  men  went  to  these  arctic  regions  not  to  hunt,  fish  or  get  salt,  but 
merely  to  “investigate  the  world. 

Superstition  was  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  modern 
technology  into  China.  Often  people  were  afraid  of  many  of  these  new 
inventions,  particularly  the  steam  engine.  To  allay  these  fears,  Martin 
included  material  which  frankly  described  the  dangers  and  then 
explained  how  they  could  be  overcome.  He  discussed  the  recent  wreck 
of  an  English  steamer  with  the  loss  of  500  lives,  but  then  compared  this 
with  a  “Black  Star  Company”  which  had  carried  60,000  passengers  a 
year  in  twelve  ships  for  over  twenty-four  years  without  losing  any 
passengers.  He  concluded  that  the  steamship,  not  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind,  was  far  better  able  to  avoid  shoals  and  rocks.^® 

Some  problems,  he  admitted,  defied  solution  even  for  the  Westerner 
who  had  been  able  to  control  nature  so  well.  One  of  these  was  the 
earthquake.  Various  methods  had  been  contrived  to  protect  men  from 
its  dangers,  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  “heaven  has  its  will.”*®  This  type 
of  emphasis,  probably  interpreted  by  Chinese  in  accord  with  their  own 
fatalistic  philosophy,  could  have  negated  all  that  Martin  sought  to 
accomplish  if  it  had  appeared  too  often  in  the  pages  of  the  Chung-hsi 
wen-chien  lu.  He  recommended  that  the  danger  from  fires,  not  in  the 
same  class  as  earthquakes,  could  be  minimized  in  China,  particularly 
in  the  crowded  southern  cities,  by  fire  brigades,  special  alarm  systems, 
fire  trucks,  and  long  extension  ladders.** 

The  basic  presumption  in  all  of  these  articles  was  that  the  failure  of 
China  to  develop  features  of  modern  western  life — the  telegraph, 
steamships,  railway,  etc. — was  due  to  ignorance,  fear,  or  superstition. 
These  factors  were  undoubtedly  present,  and  Martin  confronted  them 
realistically.  More  recent  studies  have  indicated  that  a  complex  of 

“Americans  Explore  the  North  Pole,”  I,  13  and  “Three  Nations  Explore 
the  Ice  Sea,”  II,  17. 

**  “Discussion  of  Safety  and  Danger  Features  of  the  Steamship,”  II,  15. 

“A  Method  to  Protect  Against  Earthquakes,”  II,  14. 

“Fire  Extension  Ladders,”  IV,  30. 
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rational  objections,  later  verbalized  as  “Confueian  patriotism,”  were 
also  present.  These  included  the  fear  of  foreign  control,  the  corrupting 
influence  upon  the  classes  of  people  able  to  control  and  manipulate 
these  new  inventions,  economic  fears  of  the  poor,  and  the  desire  that 
China  be  economically  independent.^®  Articles  directed  to  meet  these 
objections  w'ould  possibly  have  contributed  even  more  to  the  goals 
which  Martin  and  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
in  China  hoped  to  achieve. 


Articles  on  Geography 

Martin  often  expressed  his  amusement  and  amazement  that  even 
high  Chinese  officials  knew  so  little  about  geography.^®  Therefore,  in 
common  with  other  contemporary  foreign  writers  and  translators,  he 
desired  to  inform  the  Chinese  about  other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
the  articles^’  on  New  York,  Siberia,  Australia,  Iceland,  Denmark,  New 
Zealand,  and  Formosa  had  no  further  purpose  than  to  give  interesting 
descriptions  of  faraway,  unknown  places  and  to  expand  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  Chinese  who  still  tended  to  think  of  their  country  as  the  “holy 
land”  into  which  all  other  nations  would  flow! 

A  favorite  topie  was  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  traced  the 
history  of  the  negotiations,  the  geographic  factors  that  dictated  the 
choice  of  this  site,  and  the  commercial  advantages  that  would  be 
derived  from  it.  He  observed  that  the  reduction  of  a  ship’s  travel 
distance  from  3500  miles  to  a  short  span  of  several  hundred  surely  was 
a  fulfillment  of  a  Chinese  proverb,  “Enlarge  the  home  by  contracting 
the  land.”^* 

Frequently  an  obvious  moral  or  a  clarifying  explanation  was  slipped 
into  the  narrative.  In  the  course  of  describing  Naples,  Martin  digressed 
long  enough  to  explain  that  Pompei’s  destruction  came  from  Vien-ta 


David  Pong,  “Confueian  Patriotism  and  the  Destruction  of  the  Woosung 
Railroad,”  Modem  Asian  Studies,  VII  (October,  1973),  647. 

*•  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  A  Cycle  of  Cathay  (New  York,  1900),  340 — 41.  The  exam¬ 
ples  cited  do  not  really  prove  that  much  ignorance.  Contemporary  American 
officials  might  have  experienced  similar  difficulties  with  the  exotic  names  of 
places  they  were  not  required  to  learn. 

«  CHWCL,  II,  22;  III,  29;  III,  22;  III,  26;  IV,  31;  IV,  34;  IV,  36.  . 

“Account  of  Newly  Opened  Suez  Canal,”  I,  6. 
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(heavenly  way  or  doctrine)  which  blesses  the  good  and  destroys  the 
licentious.^® 

More  often,  the  aim  of  the  geographical  articles  was  to  stir  the  Chi¬ 
nese  to  emulate  the  development  and  progress  that  had  taken  place 
in  a  particular  country.  Chile,  recently  independent  and  without  exten¬ 
sive  outside  help,  had  developed  rail  and  ship  transportation  systems 
and  greatly  increased  its  trade.®®  Hokkaido,  the  once  desolate  northern 
island  of  Japan,  was  using  Western  techniques  to  develop  its  agricul¬ 
ture  and  fishing  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  sell  some  of  its  products  to 
China.  ®^ 

Two  articles  on  Algeria  explained  the  value  of  wells  in  promoting 
the  people’s  livelihood  and  the  use  of  railroads  to  bring  people  into 
these  irrigated  areas  to  develop  agricultural  commerce.  Martin  ob¬ 
served  that  the  local  people  had  objected  strongly  to  the  construction 
of  railroads,  but  that  soldiers  had  been  deployed  to  the  area  to  over¬ 
come  resistance.  ®2 

To  Chinese  who  thought  of  all  these  various  places  mentioned  in  the 
magazine  as  being  a  very  long  distance  away,  Martin  introduced  Jules 
Verne’s  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  He  charted  how  such  a  trip 
would  proceed  from  Shanghai,  noting  where  the  stops  would  be  and 
how  long  each  leg  of  the  journey  would  take.®® 


Edited  News  From  Many  Lands 

News  items  included  in  The  Peking  Magazine  came  from  over  thirty 
countries  in  every  continent.®*  The  sources  of  Martin’s  information 


“The  City  of  Naples,”  II,  19. 

“Chile  Plants  to  have  a  Trade  Fair,”  III,  26  and  “Description  of  Chile,” 
IV,  30. 

“Profit  from  Fishing  in  Japan’s  Northern  Island,”  IV,  34. 

“France  Drills  Artesian  Wells,”  IV,  36  and  “Construction  of  Railroads,” 
IV,  36. 

“Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,”  IV,  32. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  news  coverage  for  each  country  was  as 
follows:  England,  18.9;  America,  12.8;  China  (including  Macao,  Hongkong  and 
Singapore),  11.5;  Japan,  10.5;  France,  10.3;  Russia,  4.2;  India,  4.1;  Africa 
(including  Egypt),  4.1 ;  Persia,  2.9;  Austria,  2.8;  Latin  America,  2.7 ;  Spain,  2.6; 
Italy,  2.2;  South  Seas  (including  Australia  and  various  islands),  2.2;  Germany, 
2.1;  Scandinavia,  1.4;  Portugal,  1.1;  Burma-Siam,  1.1;  Holland,  0.9;  Belgium, 
0.9;  Greece — Turkey,  0.9. 
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were  usually  not  explicitly  mentioned.  The  North  China  Daily  News 
and  Herald,  the  most  prominent  foreign  newspaper  in  the  Far  East,®® 
provided  him  with  much  that  he  needed,  and  the  many  newspapers 
available  in  the  T’ung  Wen  Kuan  library  supplemented  this.  The 
Peking  Gazette  carried  such  news  as  the  Court  deemed  proper  for  the 
Chinese,  but  Chinese  papers  in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  gave  better 
coverage  for  south  China.  During  the  winter  months  Peking  was 
virtually  cut  off  from  other  portions  of  China,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  information.  Most  of  the  news  articles,  however,  were  not  urgent 
by  nature,  and  material  several  years  old  was  still  new  to  his  audience 
and  served  his  purposes  as  much  as  something  “hot  off  the  press.” 

The  news  that  Martin  screened  for  his  Chinese  audience  fell  into  a 
number  of  broad  categories ;  internal  improvements,  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial,  social  and  cultural,  educational,  political  and 
diplomatic,  moral,  scholarly,  military,  and  human  interest.  Western 
countries  were  the  source  of  desired  reform,  and  non -Western  countries, 
particularly  Japan  and  India,  were  held  up  as  Eastern  models  that 
had  best  followed  the  path  of  emulating  the  West.  Whenever  possible 
he  utilized  Chinese  news  events  to  encourage  his  readers  that  China 
also  was  making  progress. 

Railroad  building  was  reported  for  almost  every  country  that  Martin 
mentioned.  Statistical  tables  were  given  to  show  that  America  had 
built  4710  miles  of  new  railways  in  1873.®®  An  article  was  featured  from 
an  English  newspaper  giving  instructions  on  how  to  lay  regular  and 
narrow-gauge  rail  beds.®’ 

England’s  war  against  the  Ashantis  along  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa 
served  as  evidence  for  the  military  value  of  building  railways.  Any 
attempt  to  push  inland  against  the  enemy  by  foot  would  be  foolhardy, 
Martin  observed,  because  of  the  heat  and  prevalent  sickness.®*  He 
presented  rail-building  projects  as  one  benefit  of  Western  domination 
in  India  and  North  Africa.®®  Japan,  on  her  own  initiative,  had  erected 
a  short  rail  line  from  Tokyo  to  Yokohama  that  had  elicited  the  praise 
of  the  Japanese  emperor.®® 

Britton,  Chinese  Periodical  Press,  49. 

“America  Adds  Rail  Mileage,”  CHWCL,  II,  20. 

“A  New  Form  of  English  Railroad,”  II,  26. 

“England  Prepares  a  Railway  to  Attack  the  Enemy,”  II,  17. 

“Progress  in  India,”  II,  17  and  “Grass  and  Insects  Obstacle  to  French 
Train,”  III,  24. 

•®  “Japan  Builds  Railroad,”  II,  19. 
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Martin  included  a  news  item  on  transportation  by  steam-powered 
vessels  in  American  rivers  and  canals,  explaining  that  steamships,  far 
from  merely  being  useful  for  ocean  travel  and  eommerce,  served  local 
needs,  such  as  lowering  the  price  cf  food.®^  He  commented  in  two  or 
three  other  articles  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  to  be  rendered  by 
the  China  IVIerchants’  Steamship  Company  would  be  to  travel  to 
China’s  inland  ports  where  Western  ships  were  forbidden  to  go.®^ 

Undersea  cable  lines  and  telegraphic  communication  were  also  pre¬ 
sented  as  signs  of  great  progress.  The  benefits  were  many:  greatly 
improved  interchange  of  news  and  information  among  countries  linked 
bj’^  cable  lines,®®  quick  reports  of  natural  tragedies  such  as  floods  or 
tornadoes,®^  identifying  criminals  apprehended  in  distant  places,®® 
maintaining  efficient  administrative  control  over  large  territories,  ex¬ 
pediting  commerce  and  business  and  mobilizing  troops  for  war.®® 
Superstitious  rumors  circulated  widelj'^  about  telegraph  and  cable 
communication.  Martin  commented  that  it  was  untrue  that  a  broken 
cable  line  between  India  and  the  Red  Sea  had  been  caused  when  it  was 
attacked  by  a  whale.®’ 

^Martin  could  only  find  two  signs  of  encouragement  in  China — a  short 
line  between  Shanghai  and  Woosung  and  a  projected  effort,  supervised 
by  Danish  technicians,  that  would  link  Amoy  and  the  capital  of  Fukien 
Province.®®  No  telegraphic  line  connected  Shanghai  and  Peking,  a 
decisive  factor  in  suspending  publication  of  the  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu. 
China  manifested  little  concern  to  join  with  other  countries  in  co¬ 
operative  planning  for  expanded  international  facilities.®® 

“America  Transports  Goods  by  River  Steamsliips,”  III,  28. 

•2  II,  16;  I,  1;  I,  7. 

Examples  were  England,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  II,  16;  Portugal  and  Bra¬ 
zil,  II,  16;  and  America  and  England,  I,  13. 

®^  “Establish  Telegrapl.s  to  Warn  of  Tornadoes  and  Floods,”  I,  9. 

®®  II,  17.  The  example  given  w'as  a  report  of  the  identification  by  the  use  of 
telegram  of  an  American  criminal  who  committed  a  crime  in  Shanghai  and  w  as 
fleeing  by  ship  w  lien  apprehended. 

®®  “Foochow  Plans  to  Establish  a  Telegraph  Line,”  III,  24.  He  noted  that  this 
telegraph  line  had  beeii  useful  in  giving  news  of  Japan’s  attack  on  Taiwan  in  1874 
and  in  mobilizing  Chinese  troops  in  Fukien  and  Chekiang  Provinces.  IV,  33. 

®^  “Indian  Whale  Injures  Cable  Line,”  II,  16. 

®®  “Foochow'  Land  Telegraph  Line,”  III,  25. 

®®  “Meeting  in  Russia  of  Telegraph  Bureau,”  IV,  36.  Twenty-four  countries, 
including  Japan  with  tw'o  delegates,  sent  representatives  to  this  meeting.  No 
delegate  was  present  from  China. 
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Canals  were  mentioned  as  another  index  of  progress,  but  relatively 
little  attention  was  paid  to  these,  presumably  because  China’s  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  waterways  far  antedated  any  examples  that  Martin  could 
give.  He  did  use  American  canal  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Erie,  to  give  a  plug  for  private  enterprise — whether  for  construction  of 
canals,  railways,  ships  or  telegraphic  lines — as  far  superior  to  govern¬ 
ment  financing  and  control.’®  He  explained  that  America  was  planning 
to  build  a  canal  across  Central  America  and  showed  how  this  would 
facilitate  travel  between  the  East  coast  of  America  and  Japan  and 
China. 

Martin  selected  a  news  feature  reporting  that  London  had  over  one 
hundred  news  publication  agencies  responsible  for  printing  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  and  magazines. He  included  an  item  from 
India  which  reported  a  recent  increase  in  newspapers  that  had  resulted 
from  an  expansion  of  schools  and  literac}'^  programs.  The  consequent 
enlightenment  had  produced  railways  and  commerce,  bringing  in  a  new 
civilization  that  eliminated  many  old  evils,  such  as  suttee. Several 
months  later,  he  reprinted  a  Shanghai  source  indicating  local  fear  that 
a  new  newspaper  would  not  be  supported  by  the  populace  and  coun¬ 
tered  editorially  that  Western  experience  proved  this  to  be  ground¬ 
less.’^ 

Many  of  his  edited  news  articles  explained  how  the  Western  powers 
were  actively  seeking  to  improve  Oriental  countries.  He  noted  plans 
were  being  discussed  to  build  a  railway  between  India  and  England 
that  would  shorten  travel  time  even  more  than  the  one  month  it  had 
been  reduced  to  by  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. The  British 
Parliament  had  also  proposed  a  road  from  India  through  Burma  into 
Yunnan  Province,  a  direct  route  between  India  and  China  that  would 
greatly  facilitate  commerce  between  the  two  countries.’® 

“American  Canal  Building,”  IV,  34;  “Canal  Opened  in  Eastern  Russia,” 
IV,  33. 

“America  Plans  to  Construct  a  Largo  Canal,”  II,  14. 

“English  Newspaper  Publishers,”  II,  18. 

“India  Increases  New  Newspapers,”  IV,  14. 

“Newly  Established  Newspaper  Company  in  Shanghai,”  III,  24. 

“England  Plans  a  Railway,”  I,  12. 

“A  Road  to  Yunnan,”  II,  15.  Progress  was  reported  on  this  project  two 
months  later  in  December,  1873.  II,  17;  IV,  31.  It  was  while  travelling  to  meet 
a  British  delegation  coming  over  this  road  to  China  that  Augustus  Margary, 
British  vice-consul,  was  killed  by  a  guerilla  band  at  Bhamo  near  the  border  on 
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Reporting  plans  that  Germany  had  for  constructing  a  railway  into 
China  through  Hi,  Martin  commented  that  this  was  a  more  convenient 
route  than  through  India  or  Mongolia.  He  also  observed  that  along 
this  proposed  rail  line  was  coal  that  could  be  mined  for  use  in  the 
development  of  industrial  projects.’’ 

Expanded  trade  and  commerce  were  obvious  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  improved  communication  and  transportation.  Martin  referred  to 
America’s  great  growth,  to  be  celebrated  in  the  1876  centennial,  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  rest  of  the  world.’*  He  also  reminded  his  readers 
that  the  wealth  of  England  and  France  had  been  derived  from  com¬ 
merce.’*  The  same  factors  of  transportation  and  communication  were 
the  basic  ingredients  of  growth  in  India,  Peru,  Chile,  Egypt,  and 
Japan.**  The  implication  for  all  readers  of  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  was 
that  China’s  path  to  progress  also  lay  along  these  lines. 

Obviously,  China  needed  to  develop  her  resources  if  she  were  to 
trade,  and  Martin’s  selection  of  news  articles  did  not  lack  this  dimen¬ 
sion.  Western  countries  were  portrayed  as  busily  exploiting  what 
they  had — -copper,  gold,  iron,  and  coal — and  creating  new  products, 
demonstrated  through  international  trade  fairs,  for  sale  at  home  and 
abroad.*^ 

Martin  showed  by  detailed  statistics  that  China  had  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  commercial  silk  industry.**  He  urged  that  she  obtain  the  capital 
and  machines  necessary  to  develop  factories  for  cottoncloth  produc- 

February  21,  1875.  Immanuel  Hsii,  The  Rise  of  Modern  China,  (New  York,  1970), 
3G6.  Martin  did  not  include  a  report  on  this  very  significant  event  in  later  issues 
of  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu. 

”  “Germany  Plans  a  Railway  into  China,”  CHWCL,  III,  25. 

“America  Plans  for  a  Fair,”  II,  17. 

"*  “Ways  in  Which  England  Became  Wealthy,”  II,  14.  See  also  “Volume  of 
French  Trade,”  III,  19.  He  analyzed  trade  at  two  of  France’s  fifteen  ports, 
commenting  that  he  had  gone  into  considerable  detail  since  “trade  was  an  index 
of  prosperity.” 

8“  II,  17;  II,  21;  III,  26;  II,  17;  IV,  33;  I,  1,  2. 

8‘  He  included  many  news  items  on  trade  fairs  or  exhibitions  in  Austria, 
Japan,  America,  and  Australia.  Representatives  from  many  countries  who 
attended  these  learned  about  products  available  for  sale.  See  I,  13;  II,  15,  17,  19; 
IV,  31 ;  III,  17 ;  and  IV,  33.  He  observed  that  China  had  displayed  her  products 
at  the  fair  in  Au.stria  and  received  good  publicity  as  a  result.  II,  15.  Museums, 
such  as  one  recently  established  in  Shanghai  with  Engli.sh  financial  aid,  were 
also  moans  of  “making  known  the  wonder  of  Western  machines,”  III,  27. 

88  “Analysis  of  Each  Country’s  Silk  Trade,”  IV,  33. 
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tion.  During  America’s  Civil  War,  he  pointed  out,  England  had  been 
forced  to  get  some  of  her  cotton  from  China ,  as  well  as  from  Egypt  and 
India.  Now,  with  the  war  over  and  cotton  production  expanded  to 
meet  England’s  need,  was  the  time  to  develop  her  own  cloth  industry.®* 

Martin  laid  great  stress  on  a  countrj^’s  willingness  to  learn  from 
others  in  the  development  of  new  products.  Five  years  previous,  he 
noted,  Japan,  anticipating  the  future  opening  up  of  Hokkaido,  had 
invited  an  American  agriculturalist  to  set  up  experimental  farms  for 
seeds  and  animals.  This  project  was  now  continuing  under  local  super¬ 
vision,  and  Japanese  scientists  and  farmers  had  shown  readiness  to  use 
whatever  would  work.®*  Japanese  representatives  had  even  come  to 
learn  from  China,  and  the  Chinese,  hopefully,  would  learn  from  them. 
Such  mutual  interchange  of  information,  he  observed,  was  the  only 
way  to  reform  a  country.®® 

One  method  of  obtaining  information  was  to  travel.  Relating  how 
Chinese  officials,  sent  to  America  to  observe,  had  now  gone  pn  to 
England,  he  observed  that  “to  go  abroad  for  learning  is  much  better 
than  seeking  foreign  treasure.”®®  The  Prince  of  Zanzibar  visited  Eng¬ 
land  to  receive  advice  on  how  he  could  improve  his  country.  “Since  a 
country’s  prospect  depends  upon  the  enlightened  policy  of  those  who 
administer  it,  what  evil,”  Martin  asked,  “can  possibly  cause  Zanzibar 
not  to  be  strong  ?”®’ 

He  reported  at  length  on  the  King  of  Persia  who  travelled  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  England  to  learn  of  modern  developments.®®  Amazed 
when  told  that  the  streets  of  London,  when  put  end  to  end,  would 
reach  from  England  to  India,  he  determined  to  build  railways,  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  and  factories  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country.®®  He 
tried  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  Martin  reported,  but  railway  con¬ 
struction  was  stopped  halfway  through  because  of  a  disagreement 
with  a  German  firm  with  whom  he  had  contracted  the  project.®® 

“India  Plants  Cotton,”  IV,  32. 

“Japan  Develops  New  Agricultural  Policy,”  IV,  34. 

“Japan  Investigates  and  Inquires  about  Agricultural  Policy,”  IV,  35. 

IV,  31. 

“The  Prince  of  Zanzibar  Visits  England,”  IV,  3G. 

**  The  first  mention  of  this  trip  in  I,  11  was  accompanied  by  the  comment 
that  Persia  is  a  Muslim  country  and,  although  once  strong,  is  “very  weak  at 
present.” 

«»  I,  13;  II,  14,  16. 

•0  II,  14. 
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Martin  applauded  the  king’s  intentions  but  doubted  if  much  would 
be  accomplished  after  learning  that  his  personal  diary  recorded  little 
about  machines,  government,  and  education  but  was  filled  almost 
entirely  with  accounts  about  “banquets,  theatres,  and  beautiful  danc¬ 
ing  girls.”  How  different,  Martin  observed,  from  Peter  the  Great  who 
had  avoided  the  banquet  circuit  and  learned  as  much  as  possible  about 
that  which  could  benefit  his  country.®^  He  later  conceded  that  there 
had  been  considerable  benefit — the  railway  was  completed,  a  mint  was 
established,  with  Australian  help,  to  create  a  uniform  currency,  and  a 
postal  system  was  developed  that  helped  the  king  redress  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  his  subjects. 

An  even  better  method  than  travel  to  obtain  information,  Martin 
believed,  was  to  reform  the  old  education  system  that  taught  little 
else  than  the  ancient  Chinese  classics.  He  reported  that  America  had 
over  ten  thousand  schools  of  all  types,®®  and  that  England,  still 
seeking  to  develop  all  her  human  resources,  had  opened  a  new  school 
for  girls. ®^ 

The  best  model  for  China  was  Japan,  China’s  old  pupil,  but  now  the 
potential  teacher.  Martin  reported  that  Japan  would  soon  be  the 
“England  of  the  Eastern  Sea” — in  eight  of  her  larger  cities  she  had 
established  eight  colleges  and  thirty-two  primary  schools.  Staffed 
often  with  American  teachers,  these  institutions  offered  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  languages,  and  astronomy  on  the  primary  level,  and 
the  colleges  included  departments  of  law  and  medicine. 

Martin  selected  relatively  few  political  items  for  inclusion  in  the 
Chung-hsi  iven-chien  lu.  Representative  examples  were :  the  resignation 
of  an  English  Prime  Minister  and  a  German  premier;  the  visit  of  an 
Hawaiian  chief  to  the  United  States;  civil  conflict  and  political  up¬ 
heaval  in  Spain ;  and  the  interchange  of  visits  by  a  variety  of  official 
dignitaries.®®  He  commented  on  the  coronation  of  Chulalongkorn  of 
Siam,  noting  that,  although  he  had  spent  the  usual  month  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  he  had  travelled  abroad  and  was 
determined  to  Westernize  many  aspects  of  his  country’s  life.®® 

“Diary  of  a  Persian  King,”  HI,  28. 

®-  “Persia  Establishes  a  Mint  and  a  Postal  System,”  IV,  35. 

II,  17. 

®‘  “Ilngland  Establishes  a  Girls’  School,”  II,  19. 

Respectively,  II,  20;  I,  7;  IV,  31;  II,  14,  15,  20;  III,  22,  24,  26;  IV,  30; 
III,  24;  IV,  34. 

•'  “Siam  Changes  its  Policy,”  II,  20. 
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Foreign  diplomacy  was  accorded  only  minimal  attention.  What  he 
did  report  on — the  Treaty  of  Washington,  for  one  example — indicated 
that  large,  powerful  nations  found  it  in  their  interest  to  negotiate  their 
disputes.®’  He  reported  with  very  little  comment  some  continuing 
results  of  the  Franco-German  conflict,  the  continuing  tension  between 
Japan  and  Russia  over  Sakhalin,  the  Cuban  civil  war,  and  Sino-Russian 
border  conflicts.®® 

The  diplomatic  conflict  in  which  he  and  his  readers  took  most 
interest  was  between  China  and  Japan  over  Formosa.  Fifty-three 
Ryukyan  sailors  were  killed  by  aborigines  in  southern  Formosa  when 
shipwrecked  there.  Japan,  who  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  demanded  redress  from  China  who  controlled  Formosa.  China, 
who  also  received  tribute  from  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  rejected  Japan’s 
demand,  stating  that  the  incident  was  purely  an  internal  Chinese 
affair.®®  Eventually  Japan  sent  troops  into  Formosa,  and  a  dangerous 
confrontation  seemed  imminent.’®®  The  affair  was  finally  resolved 
through  Great  Britain’s  mediation,  and  peace  was  restored.  ISIartin’s 
sympathies  were  clearly  with  China.  He  pointed  out  that  Japan  had 
committed  two  errors :  she  had  tried  to  deal  directly  with  the  aborigines 
in  Formosa  as  if  they  were  a  political  entity  separate  from  China,  and 
she  had  sought  to  punish  the  aborigines  herself.  He  wondered  aloud 
to  his  readers  if  Japan  were  really  familiar  with  international  law.’®’ 

Selections  from  the  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  included  nothing  of  the 
first  audience  of  Western  envoys  with  the  Chinese  Emperor  in  1873. 
The  magazine  itself  gave  a  detailed  account  of  this  event,  drawn  up 
and  submitted  to  Martin  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  who  wished  to  scotch 
the  rumor  that  the  Western  representatives  had  yielded  to  pressure 
and  performed  the  kow-tow.’®® 

Martin  reported  favorably  on  special  missions  to  investigate  the 
situation  of  Chinese  immigrants  in  Cuba  and  Peru  and  hoped  that  these 
would  lead  to  permanent  embassies  and  consuls  in  foreign  lands.  He 
believed  that  this  would  help  Chinese  immigrants  orient  themselves  to 


•’  “Settlement  of  America’s  Claim  for  Land,”  I,  8. 

•0  II,  14;  III,  29;  IV,  35;  and  I,  12. 

*•  Hsu,  Rise  of  Modern  China,  377 — 81. 

CHWCL,  III,  22  and  27. 

III,  23.  Apparently  the  Chinese  were  indebted  to  Martin  for  some  of  their 
arguments  against  the  Japanese.  Martin,  Cycle,  402. 

*®*  Martin,  Cycle,  435 — -36. 
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new  languages  and  customs  and  also  afford  legal  protection  against 
evil  men  ready  to  take  advantage  of  them.^“® 

Several  brief  news  items  on  military  matters  were  included.  Martin 
gave  a  breakdown  of  ironclad  war  vessels  possessed  by  European 
countries  and  pointed  out  that  one  of  these  had  stopped  in  a  Chinese 
port,  causing  considerable  excitement.  He  reported  on  a  disarma¬ 
ment  debate  in  Parliament,  noting  that  if  all  disputes  were  settled  in 
the  manner  of  the  Washington  Conference,  not  only  would  peace  be 
realized  but  much  more  money  would  be  saved  to  invest  in  national 
inprovement.^®^  More  realistic,  however,  than  to  believe  war  would 
disappear,  he  applauded  the  rules  and  regulations  spelled  out  at  a 
conference  held  in  Belgium  for  the  conduct  of  war  as  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  over  many  inhumane  practices  in  current  use.^®® 

A  few  rather  short  news  articles  were  used  to  pass  moral  judgments 
on  a  variety  of  social  problems.  From  the  first  time  he  visited  Macao  in 
1851,  Martin  had  despised  the  Portuguese  traffic  in  Chinese  coolies.^®’ 
He  reported  how  nearly  110,000  Chinese,  many  of  them  young  boys, 
had  been  either  forced  or  lured  to  Cuba  between  1848  and  1871.  He 
recommended  that  Macao  and  China  either  enforce  existing  laws  or 
create  new  ones  to  stop  this  traffic.^®®  Statistics  reporting  the  number 
of  Chinese  laborers  sailing  from  Macao  and  accounts  of  disease-laden 
ships,  tragic  sea  fires,  and  mutinies  were  reported  by  him  in  succeeding 
issues  of  the  magazine.^®®  Even  though  the  trade  lessened  and  eon- 
ditions  in  Cuba  and  Peru  improved  somewhat,  Martin  recommended 
that  Brazil,  a  productive  land  with  a  good  government  that  had  re- 

103  “C'liina’s  Representatives  Return  to  the  Capital,”  CHWCL,  III,  29. 

101  “Armed  Vessels,”  II,  18;  “Iron  Clad  Vessel  Visits  China,”  IV,  32. 

105  “England  Revives  Its  War  for  Peace,”  II,  15. 

“Congress  on  Just  Wars,”  III,  25. 

Martin,  Cycle,  31 — 33. 

CHWCL,  I,  2.  This  number  does  not  include  those  shipped  to  Peru.  Was 
Martin  referring  to  the  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  with  the  following  comments, 
“Tlieso  [verses  on  the  misery  of  Chinese  coolies  in  Cuba]  referred  to  the  ‘blunder¬ 
ing  philanthropj’  of  Las  Casas  in  substituting  black  slaves  for  red.  The  time  had 
now  come  for  yellow  to  take  the  place  of  black  at  the  behest  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  not  more  intelligent  than  that  of  a  Chinese  prince,  who,  pitying  an  ox, 
ordered  a  sheep  to  bo  sacrificed  in  its  stead.’  My  paper  deepened  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  authorities  not  to  permit  their  people  to  bo  made  the  ‘sheep’ 
of  the  fable.  Needless  to  say,  it  drew  on  me  the  hostility  of  those  interested  in  the 
coolie  traffic.”  Martin,  Cycle,  383. 

»»»  I,  8,  11;  II,  15,  14,  21;  III,  23. 
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cently  banned  slave  trading,  would  be  a  far  better  haven  for  Chinese 
inunigrants.^^® 

He  commented  gladly  on  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  fight 
against  slave  trading,  with  special  commendation  to  those  “benevolent 
princes”  in  Britain’s  Parliament  and  to  David  Livingstone,  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  had  fought  to  wipe  it  out  in  Africa. He  reported  its 
prohibition  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  and  noted  that  Egypt  and  England 
were  seeking  to  stop  trading  in  slaves  at  its  origin  in  the  Sudan. 

Other  practices  which  Martin  condemned,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  the  magazine  were  opium,  concubinage,  wine,  superstitious 
falsehood,  and  religious  intolerance.  He  regretted  that  all  British 
discussions  of  whether  or  not  to  prohibit  opium  planting  in  India  con¬ 
sidered  only  the  economic  aspects  and  never  really  raised  the  moral 
issue. Nothing  was  said  in  any  of  the  thirty-six  issues  of  the  magazine 
to  condemn  the  use  of  opium  by  the  Chinese  or  to  indicate  the  various 
ways  in  which  its  social  effects  were  being  combated. 

News  about  the  temperance  unions  in  America  afforded  Martin  the 
opportunity  to  give  details  on  the  impact  of  alcohol  on  the  individual, 
family,  and  society.^^®  He  noted  that  a  temperance  society,  modelled 
on  the  American  pattern,  had  been  organized  in  Tientsin.  A  later 
article  quoted  the  statement  of  a  doctor  working  in  an  insane  asylum 
to  the  effect  that  of  one  hundred  people  being  treated  in  an  American 
institution,  thirty-four  were  suffering  from  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
hol.“» 

Recounting  the  story  of  a  widow  who  denied  that  the  death  of  her 
new  husband  was  because  their  marriage  did  not  accord  with  move¬ 
ments  of  the  planets,  he  commented,  “In  today’s  world  no  ignorance 
or  crime  (tsui)^^’’  is  greater  than  this.”  He  quoted  Confucius’  maxim 

110  “Brazil  Frees  Black  Slaves,”  I;  IV,  33. 

“Each  Country  Prohibits  Trade  in  Human  Lives,”  1, 12.  Livingstone  was 
mentioned  with  commendation  in  two  other  articles.  II,  19  and  III,  23. 

11*  “Egypt  Prohibits  Trade  in  Human  Lives,”  II,  14. 

***  “England’s  Parliament  Discusses  Prohibition  of  Opium  Planting,”  IV,  35. 
Also  see  III,  26. 

For  a  good,  concise  treatment  of  the  types  of  reform  stimulated  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  battle  against  opium  see  Hilary  J.  Beattie,  “Protestant  Miasion- 
aries  and  Opium  in  China,”  Papers  on  China,  (Cambridge,  1969),  104 — 34. 

***  “America  Prohibits  Wine,”  CHWCL,  III,  23. 

“•  II,  14. 

The  word  used  by  the  Cliinese  church  for  “sin.” 
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that  the  “superior  man  must  exert  himself  to  get  rid  of  falsehood. 
After  he  had  commented  on  a  report  of  Japan’s  most  recent  census 
showing  that  there  were  significantly  more  men  than  women,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  concubinage  or  polygyny  “injured  the  law  of  nature. 

The  only  comment  appearing  in  the  magazine  that  referred  to  the 
Christian  faith  accompanied  a  news  brief  on  religious  toleration  in 
Japan.  “After  over  two  hundred  years  of  restriction,  Japan,  without 
others  using  weapons  or  force,  has  removed  edicts  that  proscribed  the 
Christian  faith.”i2o 

Reports  on  the  activities  of  scholarly  groups  were  used  by  Martin  to 
stimulate  a  similar  international  academic  interest  by  the  Chinese 
literati.  Describing  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Eastern  Literaturem,  he  noted  the  variety  of  scholarly  topics  on  their 
agenda.  Such  activities,  he  believed,  promoted  world  friendship.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  Chinese  scholars  would  establish  a  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Western  Literature. He  chided  them  for  often  having 
less  academic  interest  in  their  own  country  than  foreign  scholars. ^22 


Miscellaneous  Items 

Many  articles  and  news  stories  which  Martin  reprinted  in  the  Chung- 
hsi  wen-chien  lu  appealed  to  human  interest.  Some  of  these  were  of 
the  Horatio  Alger  variety  and  appealed  to  humanitarian  and  moral 
motives  to  think  and  to  do  good.  For  example,  a  young  girl,  on  duty 
as  a  telegraph  operator  on  a  stormy  night,  went  out  with  a  red  light 
to  warn  an  oncoming  train  of  a  tree  fallen  on  the  track.  Although 
fatally  injured  when  the  train  pushed  the  tree  over  her,  she  died  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  her  duty  .^24  ^  passenger  on  a  late  night 

“New  Bride  Opposes  Family  Falsehood,”  II,  22. 

***  “Japanese  Census,”  II,  19. 

“Japan  Removes  Prohibitions,”  I,  12.  Underlining  mine. 

“Eastern  Literary  Society  in  Paris,”  II,  16;  “Eastern  Literary  Society  in 
England,”  III,  28. 

“Society  of  Natural  History  in  England,”  II,  17. 

Among  these  would  be  the  following:  The  Marriage  of  Two  Elderly  People 
III,  23;  A  Hunting  Dog  Kills  an  Otter,  IV,  31;  Child  Prodigies,  IV,  32;  Ele¬ 
phants  in  India,  II,  19;  Killing  a  Cobra  in  Singapore,  II,  15;  Apprehension  of  a 
Left-Handed  Thief,  I,  10;  Death  of  Elderly  Twins  at  the  Same  Time,  II,  20; 
A  Whale  Overturns  a  Fishing  Boat,  II,  20;  A  Crystal  Palace  in  England,  I,  13; 
Fog  in  London,  II,  21. 

1*4  “Righteous  Girl  is  Killed,”  I,  12. 
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train  to  Philadelphia  saw  a  fire  break  out  in  a  small  village  and  jumped 
out  to  warn  the  people  of  the  pending  disaster,  breaking  his  leg  in  the 
process.  Such  response  to  human  need,  observed  Martin,  illustrated 
how  a  person  may  love  another  as  himself.^^^  These  examples  of  altru¬ 
istic  heroism  contrasted  markedly  with  eurrent  articles  in  the  Peking 
Gazette  which  extolled  the  virtue  of  celibate  widows  or  of  loyal  offi¬ 
cials. 

True  stories  as  well  as  fables  were  used  to  illustrate  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe.  Martin  believed  that  men  everywhere  possessed  the 
same  moral  nature  and  were  subject  to  the  same  principles  of  right 
and  wrong. ^26  T'ien-tao  was  responsible  for  punishing  evil,  protecting 
from  danger,  and  rewarding  good. 

T’ien-tao,  however,  could  not  be  bent  to  respond  to  the  whims  of 
capricious  man.  He  included  a  fable  that  told  the  story  of  a  priest  who 
was  unable  simultaneously  to  pray  for  the  requests  of  his  two  sons-in- 
law — one  a  farmer  needing  rain  for  his  crops  and  the  second  a  pottery- 
maker  who  required  more  rainless  days  in  order  that  the  vessels  he 
had  made  might  dry.^^s 

In  eonclusion,  what  may  be  said  of  Martin’s  attempts  through  the 
Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  to  interpret  Western  civilization  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ?  First,  he  utilized  many  types  of  materials,  told  in  interesting 
detail  and  with  refined,  semi-classical  style,  to  attract  his  Chinese 
readers.  Reasonable  effort  was  made  to  explain  where  different  places 
were  located,  to  simplify  scientific  descriptions,  and  to  eliminate 
extraneous  personal  and  place  names  that  might  hinder  communi¬ 
cation. 

Second,  the  aim  of  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  was,  in  effect,  the  desacral¬ 
ization  of  the  Chinese  world  view.  Appeal  was  made  to  Vien-tao  (the 

125  “Risking  Life  to  Save  Others,”  I,  12. 

***  “Bandits  Experience  Shame,”  II,  21.  He  described  three  separate  robber¬ 
ies  in  Arabia,  America,  and  Germany  and  showed  how  the  criminals  responded 
to  appeals  to  their  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

127  “Present  Retribution  of  Rapists,”  I,  12.  Two  men  who  had  unsuccessfully 
seduced  young  girls  met  violent  deaths.  “A  Reason  for  Blessing  and  Evil,”  IV, 
35.  An  old  Muslim  wanderer,  refused  entrance  to  a  desert  village,  spent  the  night 
in  the  wilderness  experiencing  much  discomfort.  Going  again  to  the  same  village 
the  next  day,  he  found  it  totally  ravaged  by  a  roving  marauder  band.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  experience  taught  him  not  to  “complain  against  heaven  and 
murmur  against  man.” 

128  “Xhe  Difficulty  of  Completely  Fulfilling  Man’s  Desires,”  IV,  32. 
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heavenly  doctrine  or  way),  but  man  could  work  with  it  to  control  a 
nature  that  was  no  longer  mysterious,  predetermined,  and  unmanage¬ 
able.  This  was  epitomized  by  one  of  Martin’s  fables  relating  how 
several  men  were  stranded  on  a  beautiful  island  controlled,  they  learned, 
by  the  three  fearful  gods  of  water,  wind,  and  fire.  These  gods  were 
awe-inspiring,  but  gradually  the  men  learned  how  to  subdue  them 
and  harness  their  power  for  their  own  good.  Martin  appended  the 
moral  at  the  end,  “Whether  these  three  things  will  harm  or  help  men 
depends  on  whether  the  knowledgeable  man  will  investigate  their 
nature  and  use  their  power.  ^^9 

Third,  since  there  was  no  distinctive  Christian  message  at  all  in  The 
Peking  Magazine,  the  net  effect  of  desacralizing  or  secularizing  the 
Chinese  mind  may  have  helped  to  inoculate  it  against  the  Gospel.  The 
Christian  God,  in  Martin’s  view,  was  the  God  of  nature,  personally 
involving  himself  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the  affairs  of  men.  This 
view  was  not  related  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  a  ready  substitute  for 
the  “gods”  being  replaced  by  Martin’s  approach.  It  possibly  communi¬ 
cated  that  Western  techniques  had  only  functional  value  and  could 
be  separated  from  the  Western  religious  essence.  The  message  of  the 
Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu  was  totally  secular  and  neglected  to  relate  what 
Martin  and  his  colleagues  felt  was  the  indispensable  foundation  for  the 
achievements  of  Western  civilization. 

The  reasons  for  this  omission  were  probably  several :  many  Chinese 
would  not  have  read  a  religious  periodical;  the  magazine  was  a  “wedge” 
to  create  a  desire  for  Western  culture  which  would  lead  to  an  interest 
in  the  Gospel ;  such  an  approach  was  necessary  in  Peking  where  there 
was  more  than  usual  opposition  to  Christianity;  the  editors  believed 
that  the  Christian  message  and  European  civilization  were  but  two 
aspects  of  the  one  message  of  salvation  and  progress. 

Fourth,  popular  science,  geography,  and  news  of  all  kinds  were 
utilized  to  give  the  Chinese  a  model  and  a  stimulus  for  reform.  There 
were  hardly  any  explicit  statements  of  Western  superiority,^®®  but  the 

“Fable  of  Three  Gods,”  II,  16. 

Young  J.  Allen,  later  editor  of  the  Wan-kuo  kung-pao,  noted  in  his  diary 
for  May  16,  1867,  that  when  he  spoke  to  a  Chinese  audience,  he  asked  them  “to 
show  one  thing  comparable  to  foreign  me.  lufacture  and  skill  and  asked  if  every¬ 
thing  the  foreigner  made  was  so  superior  to  theirs,  w'as  not  their  [the  foreigner’s] 
doctrine  also  .  .  .”  Bennett,  “Missionary  Journalism,”  54.  One  advantage  of 
Martin’s  separation  of  science  and  salvation  in  this  volume  was  that  the  latter 
w’ould  not  be  forced  on  the  Chinese  by  explicit  statements  of  Western  superiority 
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assumption  was  implicit  that  China’s  only  future  lay  in  progress  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  superior  Western  world. 

Fifth,  Martin’s  analysis  of  China’s  needs  was  essentially  missionary : 
once  ignorance,  fear,  and  superstition  were  removed,  all  of  China’s 
economic,  military,  social,  and  educational  problems  would  disappear. 
He  often  applied  moral  maxims  and  platitudes  idealistically,  in  fact 
almost  simplistically,  to  many  complex  situations  and  gave  little 
consideration  to  historical,  economic,  or  sociological  realities. 

Sixth,  Chung-hsi  wen-chien  lu,  candid  and  comprehensive  in  its 
po^’trayal  of  the  techniques,  activities,  and  life  of  the  Western  world, 
may  have  been  counter-productive  in  its  impact.  Western  nations,  far 
from  being  a  model  for  China,  had  problems  of  their  ovti.  Their 
scientific  techniques  were  awesome,  and  the  extension  of  these  to 
China — roads  into  Yunnan,  railroads  into  the  Northeast,  assistance 
wdth  a  telegraph  line  in  Foochow,  technical  advice  in  Tientsin — could 
produce  apprehension  as  well  as  appreciation. 

Martin  presented  new  types  of  morality,  free  world  trade,  schools 
with  new  aims  and  different  kinds  of  students,  a  new  attitude  to  the 
world,  and  many  other  features  of  Western  life  very  intensively  and 
with  little  sensitivity  to  Chinese  feelings.  In  fact,  Chinese  needs,  as  they 
perceived  them,  were  either  seldom  considered  or  casually  dismissed. 
His  communication  was  essentially  a  monologue  which  stimulated 
Chinese  to  reassert  their  traditional  values  rather  than  to  open  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas. 

Seventh,  the  reforms  that  Martin  and  his  magazine  explicitly  or  im¬ 
plicitly  recommended  were  not  implemented  until  the  external  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  Sino- Japanese  War  (1894)  and  the  allied  occupation  of 
Peking  (1900)  produced  the  climate  in  which  their  acceptance  was 
perceived  to  be  of  value  for  the  survival  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the 
Empire.  This  increased  the  frustration  of  the  Westerners,  particularly 
the  missionaries,  whose  ideological  assumptions  assured  them  that 
the  truth  would  be  effective  as  soon  as  it  was  proclaimed.  They  made 

in  the  sciences.  Some  of  his  statements  in  English  [see  “Western  Science  as  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel,”  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  X,  New 
Series  (October,  1897)]  would  seem  to  imply  this,  but  he  avoided  this  impression 
in  his  Chinese  writing. 

Barnett,  “Protestant  Expansion  and  Chinese  Views  of  the  West,”  Modern 
Asian  Studies,  VI  (April,  1972)  wrote,  “Rather  than  encouraging  their  Chinese 
readers  to  be  more  receptiv^e  to  Western  intrusion,  the  missionaries  inadvertently 
supported  China’s  continued  inhospitality  to  the  West,”  14G. 
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little  realistic  allowance  for  the  total  complex  of  factors  necessary  to 
produce  change. 

IMartin’s  reform  effort  through  The  Peking  Magazine  was  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  by  any  Westerner  in  the  post- 1840  period.  It 
undoubtedly  heightened  sensitivity  to  certain  social  problems,  created 
an  interest  in  and  impetus  toward  many  types  of  innovations  adopted 
by  other  countries,  and  provided  ammunition  for  those  advocates  of 
change  in  government  circles.  No  evidence  exists,  however,  that  it 
actually  brought  about  reform  at  that  time  or  won  any  adherents  to 
Christianity.  In  fact,  it  may  have  reinforced  the  more  conservative 
Chinese  in  their  resistance  to  both. 


S.  Y.  TENG 
(Indiana  University) 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FAMILY 
IN  THE  CHINESE  LEGAL  SYSTEM 


I.  Traditional  Family 

Definition  and  Evolution 
Confucianism  vs.  Legalism 

Synthesis  of  the  Confucio-Legalism  in  the  T’ang  Code 

II.  Transitional  Family 
Functions 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

III.  Current  Family 

The  Family  under  the  Civil  Code  of  1931 
The  Family  under  the  Marriage  Law  of  1950 
Tradition  and  Destruction 

China  has  weathered  many  vicissitudes — domestic  rebellions  and 
revolutions,  foreign  aggression  and  conquest — sometimes  with  no 
central  government,  at  other  times  with  two  or  thr^e  self-acclaimed 
national  governments.  Yet  China  has  survived  as  the  oldest  nation 
with  a  continuous  history.  What  are  the  reasons  behind  China’s 
stability  ? 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  accounting  for  China’s  longevity  is 
its  legal  and  governmental  system.  A  Japanese  scholar  classified  world 
laws  into  seven  great  families:  Chinese,  Hindu,  Moslem,  Roman,  Ger¬ 
manic,  Slavic,  and  English. ^  Among  these,  the  Chinese  is  described  as 


*  The  '.\Titer  is  grateful  to  Arthur  Hogue,  Glanville  Downey,  Irving  Lo,  T.  Y. 
Li,  Hideo  Kaneko,  Wang  Chi  and  the  I.  U.  Interlibrary  Loan  Office  for  inspira¬ 
tion  and  assistance  in  gathering  material  from  various  collections,  and  to  Nancy 
Waclawek  and  Mary  Jane  Gormley  for  tj^jing  and  retyping  the  manuscript. 

*  Nobushige  Hozumi,  “The  New  Japanese  Civil  Code,”  in  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  (Boston,  1906),  II,  378. 
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one  of  the  earliest  and  most  influentual.®  The  law,  of  course,  was 
executed  by  a  government.  According  to  K.  S.  Latourette,  the  Chinese 
government  has  been  “among  the  most  successful  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  globe.  Judged  by  the  area  and  the  number  of  people  which  it 
controlled,  the  length  of  time  it  endured,  and  its  record  in  promoting 
the  unity  of  an  empire  and  maintaining  order  and  insuring  justice,  the 
governmental  structure  .  .  .  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
devised  by  man.”^ 

Nevertheless,  Chinese  rulers  had  little  contact  with  more  than  ninety 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  rural  area.®  How,  then,  was  peace  and  order 
maintained  ? 

I’he  secret  was  mainly  the  sinewy  family-clan  rule  which  supple¬ 
mented  or  replaced  government  rule.®  This  essay  will  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  legally  sanctioned  family-clan  domination  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  including  some  comparison  with  its  western  counterpart.  The 
history  of  the  Chinese  family  system  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
^vill  be  briefly  reviewed,  and  its  future  destiny  deduced.  It  is  impossible 

®  J.  H.  Wiginore  called  Chinese  law  “the  third  earliest  legal  system  of  the 
world” ;  the  first  and  second  were  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  [A  Panorama 
of  the  World's  Legal  Systems,  (Washington,  1928),  IV,  141].  This  statement  is 
inaccurate;  the  earliest  reliable  knovv'n  code  was  inscribed  on  bronze  tripod 
vessels  in  536  B.C.  [D.  Bodde  and  C.  Morris,  Law  in  Imperial  China,  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1967),  15 — 16].  Because  the  code  is  much  less  informative  than  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Roman  law  written  in  451 — 450  B.C.,  legal  historians  Ch’eng  Shu-te 
and  Hsii  Tao-lin  took  Li  K’uei’s  Fa-ching  (Law  Classics)  of  about  400  B.C.  as 
the  earliest  code  of  China.  See  Ch’eng,  Chiu-ch'ao  Lu-k'ao  [A  Recollection  of  the 
Laws  of  Nino  Dynasties],  (Taipei,  1966),  1;  and  Hsii,  Chung-kuo  fa-chih  shih 
lun-lueh  [A  Brief  Legal  History  of  China],  (Taipei,  1967),  3 — 4.  Thus  the  Chinese 
legal  system  is  the  fourth  oldest  in  the  world. 

*  The  Chinese:  Their  History  and  Culture,  (New  York,  1964),  450. 

*  Wigmore,  141. 

*  As  E.  G.  Osborne  pointed  out  in  “Problems  of  the  Chinese  I’amily,” 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  X  (Winter  1948),  8;  China  was  a  family -centered 
society  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  give  a  definite  and  accurate  picture  of  the  status  of 
the  family  in  China.  Rose  Hum  Leo,  “Research  on  the  Chinese  Family,”  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  LIV  (May  1949),  497 — 504,  also  points  out  some  pha.ses  of 
the  family  as  needing  further  ro.soarch.  Soon  more  publications  appeared  such 
as  M.  J.  Levy,  Jr.’s  2'he  Family  Revolution  in  China,  (Cambridge,  1949);  and 
C.  K.  Yang,  Chinese  Communist  Society:  The  Family  and  the  Village,  (Cambridge, 
1959).  For  more  bibliographic  information,  see  C.  O.  Hucker,  China:  A  Critical 
Bibliography,  (Tucson,  1962),  nos.  2033 — 2053;  and  Ts’ai  Wen-hui,  “Yu-kuan 
Chung-kuo  clna-t’ing  yon-chiu  chih  shu-mu”  [A  Bibliography  Concerning  the 
Study  of  the  Chinese  Family  System],  She-hui  hsueh-k’an,  3  (1956),  179 — -189. 
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to  delve  into  details,  even  in  informative  notes,  except  in  a  highly 
generalized  and  selective  fashion,  in  order  to  solve  the  seeming  mystery 
of  China,  where  often  the  most  orderly  society  seemed  the  least  govern¬ 
ed,  especially  in  rural  communities. 

Definition  and  Evolution 

The  limited  space  prevents  the  tracing  of  the  root  of  the  family  to 
neolithic  and  legendary  times  through  archaeological  and  anthropolo¬ 
gical  material.’  Nor  should  we  dwell  on  totemism,  from  which  Chinese 
surnames  supposedly  stem.  The  totem-derived  descendants  were 
matriarchal,  matrilineal  and  matrilocal.  There  is  a  parallel  between 
pre-Greek,  Aegean  matriarchal  societies  and  those  of  ancient  China.® 

Chinese  history,  supported  by  a  written  language  inscribed  on  oracle 
bones,  began  in  the  16th  century  B.C.  The  bone  inscriptions  of  the 
character  for  family  (chia)  resembles  a  pig  or  dog  under  a  roof,® 
suggesting  that  many  people  in  the  Shang  dynasty  (ca.  1526 — 1126 
B.C.)  were  still  in  the  transition  from  hunting  to  agricultural  life.^®  In 

’  Plentiful  archaeological  material,  especially  that  unearthed  after  1950, 
awaits  scientific  study.  A  matrilineal  commune  of  about  3000  B.C.,  for  instance, 
was  discovered  in  the  Pan-p’o  village  near  Sian,  Shensi.  See  the  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Pan-p’o  Museum  (Sian,  1965);  Chang  Kwang-chih,  Archaeology  in 
Ancient  China,  (New  Haven,  enlarged  1968  ed.),  90 — 116;  and  Archaeology  in 
New  China,  (Peking,  1962),  7 — 21.  For  anthropological  material,  see  also  H.  P. 
Wilkinson,  The  Family  in  Classical  China,  (Shanghai,  1926),  239  pp.;  Ch’en 
Ku-yiian,  Chung-kuo  ku-tai  hun-yin  shih  [A  History  of  the  Marriage  System  in 
Ancient  China],  (Shanghai,  1934),  148  pp. 

*  The  resemblance  is  so  close  that  Li  Hsiian-pai  once  thought  that  the  Chinese 
and  the  Aryans  shared  the  same  early  ancestors  Chung-kuo  ku-tai  she-hui  hsin- 
yen  ch'u-kao  [A  New  Study  of  Ancient  Chinese  Society,  the  First  Draft],  (Peiping, 
1941),  3 — 4.  The  close  resemblance  has  also  been  noticed  by  other  scholars: 
T.  W.  Kingsmill,  “The  Chinese  System  of  the  Family  Relationship  and  its  Aryan 
Affinities,”  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  XXXI  (1896 — -97),  61 — 72; 
Andre  Bonnard,  Greek  Civilization  from  Iliad  to  the  Parthenon,  (London,  1957), 
20. 

•  Tung  Tso-pin,  Yin-hsu  wen-tzu,  chia-pien  [Characters  from  the  Old  Yin 
Capital],  (part  A),  Nos.  2307,  2779;  and  I-pien  (part  B),  1047,  4293. 

For  agricultural  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  see  Jac¬ 
ques  Gernet,  Ancient  China,  (Berkeley,  1968),  46 — -49;  Kuo  Mo-jo,  Chung-kuo 
Ku-tai  she-hui  yen-chiti  [A  Study  of  Ancient  Chinese  Society],  (Peking,  1960), 
231 — 35;  Ch’en  Meng-chia,  Yin-hsu  pu-tz'u  tsung-shu  [A  Comprehensive  Survey 
of  Oracle  Bones  from  the  Old  Yin  Capital],  (Peking,  1967),  635 — 40;  and  Ho 
Ping-ti,  Huang-tu  yu  Chung-kuo  nung-yeh  ti  ch'i-yuan  [Loess  and  the  Beginning 
of  Chinese  Agriculture],  (Hong  Kong,  1969),  107 — 176. 
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the  first  century  Chinese  etymological  dictionary ,  Shuo-wen  the  charac¬ 
ter  chia  looks  like  a  pig  under  a  roof.^^  It  is  conceivable  that  a  peasant 
family  might  have  kept  a  pig  under  or  by  the  house  to  provide  meat 
for  the  family. 

In  an  agrarian  society,  a  family  consists  of  a  married  couple  with 
their  children  and  pigs  settled  in  a  house  for  safety.  This  may  be  called 
a  small-stem  or  conjugal  family.  When  the  famity  grows  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  parents,  unmarried  children,  and  one  married  son  with  wife 
and  children,  it  is  called  a  medium-sized  or  enlarged  conjugal  family. 
When  a  family  consists  of  parents,  their  unmarried  children,  two  or 
more  married  sons  with  their  wives  and  children  and  sometimes  fourth 
and  fifth  generations  living  together,  it  becomes  a  large  lineal  family. 

The  clan  (tsu),  corresponding  to  a  sib  or  gens,  consists  of  many 
families  bearing  the  same  surname,  living  in  one  village  or  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The  Chinese  family  was  organized  on  a  patrilineal,  patronymic, 
patriarchal  and  patrilocal  basis.  The  tsung-ja  system  was  elaborately 
designated  in  order  to  maintain  these  characteristics.  Tsung-fa, 
literally  “ancestral  regulations,”  has  been  translated  as  “the  Chinese 
Sib  system,”  the  “ancestro-linealism”  or  law  of  clan  organization.^® 
It  had  its  start  in  the  Shang  dynasty  but  became  fully  developed  be¬ 
tween  1100  and  400  B.C.  when  Chinese  feudalism  fiourished.^^  The 

Various  forms  of  the  character  chia  are  in  the  Chung-wen  ta  tz'u-tien  (The 
Comprehensive  Chinese  Dictionary),  (Taipei,  1962 — 68),  III,  69. 

Cf.  tlie  terms  in  Levy’s  The  Family  Revolution,  48 — 60;  Hu  Hsien-ch’in, 
The  Common  Descent  Group  in  China  and  its  Functions,  (New  York,  1948), 
14 — 30;  and  Wu  Ching-chao,  “The  Family  Organization,  Names  and  Kinship 
Terms,”  American  Anthropologist,  N.S.  29  (1927),  316 — 325. 

According  to  Li  Tsung-t’ung,  the  organization  of  “ancestro-linealism”  [sic] 
prevailed  in  both  the  Western  Chou  Dynasty  and  in  the  city-states  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  compares  the  totem  and  surnames,  phratria,  exogamy 
and  worship  of  fire  of  the  two  in  “Ancient  Chinese  Society  and  Modern  Primitive 
Society,”  Chinese  Cidture,  I,  3  (Jan.  1958),  15 — 34. 

Ting  Shan,  “Tsung-fa  k’ao-yiian”  [On  the  Origin  of  the  Sib  System], 
Academia  Sinica:  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  History  and  Philology,  4  (1934), 
399 — 416;  and  Chang  Kwang-chih,  op.  cit.,  p.  244.  The  tsung-fa  system  of  kin¬ 
ship  is  so  complicated  that  it  deserves  a  special  study.  Wang  Kuo-wei  and  Ch’i 
Ssu-ho  attributed  the  architecture  of  the  system  to  the  Duke  of  Chou  (d.  B.C. 
1105),  whereas  Hu  Hou-hsiian  argued  against  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Duke  of  Chou  would  not  institute  such  a  “new  political  system”  as  a  cocoon 
to  rule  out  his  own  chance  as  a  successor  to  his  brother  King  Wu.  Wang,  “Yin- 
Chou  chih-tu  lun”  [On  the  Yin-Chou  Systems],  in  Kuan-t’ang  chi-lin,  (Taipei, 
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Chou  royal  house  worshipped  its  totemic  ancestry  and  combined  the 
family  and  royal  succession  into  one.  Only  the  eldest  son  could  succeed 
to  the  throne,  not  a  younger  brother  as  practiced  in  the  preceding 
dynasty.^®  Other  princes  became  feudal  lords  also  through  succession 
by  the  eldest.  A  feudal  lord’s  younger  brothers  became  high  officials 
(ta-fu),  army  officers  (shih),  or  landlords  with  large  estates.  This  pro¬ 
cess  strengthened  and  perpetuated  the  family  for  many  generations 
because  of  patrilineal  succession  and  exogamy.^® 

At  its  height,  royal  family  members  and  their  branch  clans  in  this 
kindred  organization  appeared  everywhere,  making  the  state  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  family ;  the  family,  a  miniature  of  the  state,  and  thus 
the  state-family  (kuo-chia)  became  a  compound.^’  As  IMencius  re¬ 
marked:  “The  root  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  state.  The  root  of  the  state 
is  in  the  family.”^® 

Enormous  power  and  privileges  were  in  the  hands  of  the  family  head 
who,  besides  managing  property  and  directing  all  activities,  could  kill 
his  children  or  sell  them  into  slavery.  This  situation  resembles  that  of 
ancient  Greece,  where  people  lived  together  in  family  communities,  as 
described  by  J.  B.  Bury:  “Their  villages  are  inhabitations  of  a  .  .  . 
clan  ...  all  the  members  being  descended  from  a  common  ancestor 
and  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  blood.  Originally  the  chief  of  the 


1959),  chuan  10;  Ch’i,  “Hsi-Choii  shih-tai  chih  cheng-chih  ssu-lisiang”  [Political 
Ideas  of  the  Western  Chou  Period],  Yen-ching  she-hui  k'o-hsueh,  I  (1948),  19 — 40; 
and  Teng  Ssu-yii,  “Chou  Rung  shih-shuo  yen-pien  k’ao”  [A  Search  on  the 
Evolution  of  Historical  Stories  about  Chou  Rung],  Nu  Shih-ta  Hsueh-shu  chi- 
k'an,  II  (July,  1931),  1 — 35. 

Incidentally,  Wang  Ruo-wei  said,  “The  method  of  letting  the  son  succeed 
the  throne  began  in  the  Chou  Dynasty.”  (p.  3  b)  This  may  be  an  error  because 
of  a  total  of  thirty  kings  in  the  Shang,  sixteen  were  succeeded  by  sons. 

For  details  of  the  tsung-fa  system,  Ch’ii  T’lmg-tsu  has  translated  most  of 
the  terms  in  his  Law  and  Society  in  Traditional  China,  (Paris,  1961),  22,  31 — 36. 
See  also  T’ao  Hsi-sheng,  H un-yin  yu  chia-tsu  [Marriage  and  Family  Clan], 
reprint,  (Taipei,  1966),  1 — 48;  and  Han-i  Feng,  The  Chinese  Kinship  System, 
(Philadelphia,  1937),  173—75. 

“In  the  early  Chou  feudal  society,  familial  relationships  dominated  the 
entire  social  structure.  Among  the  seventy-one  states  created  by  the  Chou  king, 
royal  kinsmen  ruled  fifty-three  and  many  rulers  with  other  surnames  were 
linked  to  the  Chou  clan  by  repeated  intermarriages.”  Cho-yun  Hsu,  Ancient 
China  in  Transition,  (Stanford,  1965),  53. 

**  The  Works  of  Mencius,  tr.  James  Legge,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  5.  The  Chinese  Classics, 
Vol.  II,  p.  295. 
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family  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  who  belonged  to  the 
family  as  the  chief  had  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.”^® 

Large  families  were  popular  before  Lord  Shang  (d.  338  B.C.)  came 
to  power  in  the  state  of  Ch’in  and  attacked  the  family  system.  Any 
person  having  two  sons  not  living  separately  was  subject  to  double 
taxation.  Lord  Shang  promoted  the  re-organization  of  families  into 
five-  and  ten-household  units  for  mutual  espionage  and  collective 
responsibility.  He  imposed  penalties  on  all  household  members  for  any 
culprit  w'ho  went  unreported.  He  advocated  the  suppression  of  the 
nobles  because  they  cared  more  for  their  large  families  than  for  the 
state.  Being  a  pioneer  of  the  Legalist  School  and  a  stern  executor  of 
the  law,  Lord  Shang  dealt  the  large  family  system  a  severe  blow. 2“ 
Under  the  influence  of  Legalism,  especially  at  its  peak  during  the  Ch’in 
dynasty  (221 — 207  B.C.),  there  was  little  chance  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  large  families.  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  rule  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  B.C.  led  to  the 
practice  of  division  of  family  property  among  all  sons  after  the  death 
of  the  family  head,  and  this  dealt  a  further  blow  to  the  large  family 
system. 

Nevertheless,  some  emperors  of  the  early  Han  period  began  to  let 
people  have  extensive  homes  to  encourage  population  growth  and  to 
foster  social  security.  Confucianism  was  made  the  state  cult  in  the  first 
century  B.C.  The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  became  a  universal  primer.  To 
some  extent  the  large  family  system  was  restored  during  the  later  Han 
(25 — 220  A.D.).  Hereafter,  according  to  Lei  Hai-tsung,  for  nearly  two 

**  A  History  of  Greece,  (New  York,  Modern  Library,  n.d.),  45.  For  the  great 
power  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  familia,  see  H.  Last,  “Family  and  Social  Life,” 
in  The  Legacy  of  Home,  ed.  C.  Bailey,  (Oxford,  1923),  215 — 17;  and  P.  G.  von 
IMollendorff,  “The  Family  Law  of  the  Chinese,  and  its  Relation  with  that  of 
Other  Nations,”  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
XIII  (1879),  99 — 121;  XXVH  (1895),  131 — 90.  The  author’s  informative  notes 
indicate  resemblances  between  the  family  law  of  China  and  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

7'here  are  different  analyses  concerning  the  motive  of  regrouping  the 
households.  Lei  Hai-tsung  thought  it  was  “for  citizen-training,”  A.  Waley  for 
“mutual  espionage.”  Both  may  bo  correct  however.  Lei,  “Chung-kuo  chia-tsu 
chih-tu”  [Chinese  P’amib'  System],  She-hui  K'o-hsiieh  (Tsinghu.a  University),  II, 
4  (Sept.  1937)  G45;  Waley,  Three  Ways  of  Thought  in  Ancient  China,  (London, 
1939),  201. 

Ho  Ping-ti,  The  Ladder  of  Success  in  Imperial  China,  (Chicago,  1962),  162, 
337.  A  supplementary  evidence  is  Ssu-ma  Kuang,  Tzu-chih  t'ung-chien,  (Peking, 
1956),  I,  604 ff. 
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thousand  years  the  large  family-clan  ( chia-tsu )  remained  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  society  .22 

It  is  assumed  by  the  outside  world  that  Chinese  families  of  several 
generations  lived  in  the  same  house.  But  the  consensus  of  research  by 
many  scholars  is  that  the  average  size  of  a  Chinese  family  is  about  five 
or  six  persons.  Families  of  a  few  dozen  or  even  a  few  hundred  persons 
are  rare  cases. 22 

Ruey  Yih-fu,  an  anthropologist  of  the  National  Taiwan  University, 
sums  up  the  evolution  of  the  Chinese  family  as  dominated  by  clan  units 
in  the  feudal  period  (ca.  1100 — 250  B.C.),  and  by  family  units  in  the 
imperial  period  (ca.  250  B.C. — 1900  A.D.).2* 

Confucianism  vs.  Legalism 

One  of  the  most  important  means  for  stabilizing  the  empire  was  li, 
considered  more  efficient  than  law.  Li  may  be  translated  many  ways — 
ceremony,  rites,  etiquette,  propriety,  rules  of  behavior,  or  a  code  for 
public  service — but  there  is  not  an  all-inclusive  definition.  Li  refers  to 
rules  of  conduct  approved  and  practiced  by  the  sages. 

Joseph  Needham  defines  li  as  the  custom  of  society  based  on  ethics 
and  on  ancient  tabus,  including  all  types  of  ceremonies  and  sacrificial 

Lei  Hai-tsung,  660. 

The  average  size  of  the  Ciiinese  family  has  been  about  five  persons  since 
the  Christian  era.  In  140  A.D.  there  were  208,  468  households  with  1,010,827 
mouths.  The  mean  size  of  the  family  was  4.84  persons  (Hou  Han-shu,  Ch'un-kuo 
chih,  29.4,  Ssu-pu  pei-yao  ed.).  In  1393  the  national  average  per  household  was 
5.68;  and  in  1812,  5.33.  [Ho  Ping-ti,  Studies  in  the  Population  of  China,  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1959),  56 — 57.]  Ch’en  Ta’s  study  in  1946  found  the  average  to  be  4.84. 
[“Population  in  Modern  China,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  IX  (July  1946], 
23].  According  to  Fei  Hsiao-t’ung,  large  families  were  only  found  in  the  gentry. 
Among  the  peasants  the  average  numbers  varied  from  four  to  six  persons: 
“Peasantry  and  Gentry,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LII  (1956,  1.  R.  H. 
Tawney,  Land  and  Labor  in  China,  (London,  1932),  gives  the  average  size  in 
Ting-hsien,  Hopei,  as  5.8  persons  per  family,  and  4.6  persons  in  Chekiang  (p.  43). 
Tawney  believed  the  so-called  large  family  was  chiefly  found  in  towns  with  a 
richer  economic  basis.  The  best  source  is  still  J.  L.  Buck  whose  surveys  show  that 
the  mean  number  per  household  was  about  five  persons.  The  range  in  average 
family  size  was  from  4.9  in  the  lower  Yangtze  to  5.8  in  the  south.  Medium-sized 
farms  had  5.5  per  household  with  6.9  on  large  farms  and  10.1  on  very  large 
farms:  Land  Utilization  in  China,  (Nanking,  1937),  278,  368 — 69. 

“Changing  Structure  of  the  Chinese  Family,”  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology  and  Anthropology  (Taiwan),  Nos.  17 — 18  (Nov.  1961),  1 — 3. 
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observances.  He  equates  li  with  natural  law.  “Li  was  the  sum  of  the 
folkways  whose  ethical  sanctions  had  risen  to  consciousness.”^^  Hu 
Shih  outlined  the  three  evolutionary  stages  oi  li:  1)  religious  cere¬ 
monies;  2)  regulations  recognized  by  customs  and  habits;  and  3)  norms 
of  conduct  in  accordance  with  a  moral  sense  of  righteousness.  Li  could 
be  modified  from  time  to  time. In  my  estimation,  li  refers  to  a  well- 
cultivated,  self-imposed,  gentlemanly,  courteous  code  of  conduct,  the 
observance  of  decorum  on  all  occasions  toward  others,  especially  to¬ 
ward  elders  and  superiors,  living  or  dead. 

Repaying  favors  is  also  a  part  of  li  according  to  Yang  Lien-sheng’s 
article,  “The  Concept  of  Pao  [repay]  as  a  Basis  for  Social  Relations 
in  China.”2’  short,  proper  conduct,  ethical  law,  etiquette,  propriety 
(consistently  used  by  Legge),  all  define  the  character  li. 

Cultivation  of  li  in  aristocratic  family  began  in  childhood.  A  chiin-tzu 
or  real  gentleman  supposedly  had  been  taught  from  a  tender  age  by 
his  stern  father  or  tutor  to  speak  politely,  dress  properly,  observe  and 
practice  sacrificial  ceremonies,  Ijjarn  by  rote  the  classics,  respect  and 
obey  elders  and  develop  good  habits  and  manners  almost  innately.  He 
was  taught,  “Look  not  at  what  is  contrary  to  propriety  flij;  listen 
not  to  what  is  contrary  to  propriety;  speak  not  what  is  contrary  to 
propriety;  make  no  movement  which  is  contrary  to  propriety.”^* 
Many  ancient  Chinese  philosophers  concerned  with  social  disorder 
tried  to  find  the  roots  of  social  tranquility.  The  Confucianists  attempt¬ 
ed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  declining  feudalism  by  advocating 
li  and  I  (justice). They  recognized  the  fact  that  some  people  were 
naturally  superior,  some  mediocre,  and  some  inherently  stupid.  Yet 
human  beings  are  born  Avith  instincts  and  desires.  If  a  man’s  desires 
are  not  satisfied,  he  will  find  some  means  of  satisfying  them  himself.  If 

**  Science  and  Civilization  in  China,  II,  (Cambridge,  1956),  519 — 20. 

Chung-kuo  che-hsueh-shih  ta-kang  [An  Outline  History  of  Chinese  Philo¬ 
sophy],  (Shanghai,  1925),  137 — 38. 

Excursions  in  Sinology,  (Cambridge,  1969),  3 — 23.  For  example,  Yang 
quotes  Legge’s  translation  of  the  Book  of  Rites:  “If  I  give  a  gift  and  nothing 
comes  in  return,  that  is  contrary  to  propriety  [Zi].”  (p.  3) 

**  Confucian  Classics  (tr.  Legge),  I,  (Hong  Kong,  1960),  250. 

J ustice  in  many  cases  fits  the  Confucian  term  1  which  is  translated  by  Legge 
as  “righteousness.”  To  Plato  one  main  idea  of  justice  is  “to  render  to  each  his 
due,”  or  to  “each  one  what  is  his  right,”  “to  live  uprightly,”  and  “to  injure  no 
one.”  See  C.  H.  Mcllwain,  The  Growth  of  Political  Thought  in  the  West,  (New 
York,  1932),  30,  34,  125. 
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there  are  no  limits  to  his  seeking  satisfaction,  he  cannot  avoid  striving 
or  fighting  with  other  men.  Strife  and  fighting  lead  to  disorder  and 
poverty.  Therefore,  li  was  designed  to  curb  man’s  improper  desires 
and  unlimited  contentions.  Hsiin  Tzu,  a  Confiician  exponent,  sug¬ 
gested  allowing  each  person  to  have  his  due  within  a  limit.  Let  the 
king  enjoy  more  than  his  subordinates.®®  Li  induced  people  to  respect 
the  noble,  the  old  and  the  elders. 

These  obligations  seem  to  make  Confucianism  a  philosophy  of 
servitude.  Yet,  we  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  reciprocity 
as  outlined  by  Mencius  in  his  definition  of  the  five  human  relationships : 

Betwpen  father  and  son,  there  sliould  be  affection;  between  ruler  and  subjects, 

justice;  between  husband  and  wife,  separation  of  duties;  between  old  and 

young,  deference;  and  between  friends,  faithfulness.’* 

When  a  ruler  is  righteous,  the  minister  acts  accordingl3^  When  the 
father  is  kind,  the  son  is  dutiful ;  the  elder  brother  loving,  the  younger 
brother  respectful.®®  If  a  ruler  does  not  behave  as  a  ruler  should,  his 
subjects  may  retaliate  by  desertion,  disloj^alty,  rebellion  and  even 
tjTannicide,  according  to  Mencius.®® 

On  one  occasion  a  prince  said  to  Confucius,  “Among  my  people  there 
is  a  man  who  is  so  upright  that  when  a  father  steals  a  sheep,  the  son 
is  ready  to  bear  witness  against  him.”  Confucius  replied,  “In  mj’^  part 
of  the  country  people  consider  it  consistent  with  true  uprightness  for 
a  father  to  conceal  the  misdeed  of  his  son  and  for  a  son  to  be  silent 
concerning  the  misdeed  of  his  father.”®* 

An  ancient  family  which  was  undisturbed  by  government  inter¬ 
ference  was  depicted  in  a  charming  song:  “Happj^  union  with  wife  and 
children  is  like  the  music  with  lutes  and  harps.  When  there  is  concord 
among  brethren,  the  harmony  is  delightful  and  enduring.  Thus  may 
you  regulate  your  family  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  wife  and 
children.”®® 

*®  Hsiin  Tzu  (Ssu-pu  ts'ung-k’an  ed.),  ch.  3,  p.  28;  and  H.  H.  Dubs,  tr..  The 
Works  of  Hsun-tzu,  (London,  1948),  213. 

**  I^gge,  tr.,  Chinese  Classics,  II,  251 — 252;  cf.  James  Ware,  tr.,  Mencius, 
(New  York,  1960),  86. 

”  Tso  Chuan,  “Yin-kung,”  3rd  yr.  Chinese  Classics,  V,  14. 

**  Confucian  Classics,  II,  166 — 67. 

Confucian  Analects,  XIII,  ch.  18.  Here  I  adopt  Ku  Hung-ining’s  transla¬ 
tion,  The  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Confucius,  (Shanghai,  1898),  113 — 14. 

’*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  ch.  XV,  Chinese  Classics,  I,  396 — 97. 
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Thus  social  harmony  was  maintained  without  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
Confucius  said  that  li  was  the  first  priority  in  the  practice  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  government.®®  If  people  were  ruled  by  laws  and  punishments, 
they  would  try  to  avoid  punishment  but  have  no  sense  of  shame.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  led  by  virtue  and  uniformity,  as  taught 
by  education  and  attained  in  good  manners,  the  people  would  develop 
a  sense  of  shame  and  emulate  what  is  good.®’  Mencius  stated,  “If  each 
man  would  love  his  parents  and  show  the  due  respect  to  his  elders,  the 
whole  land  would  enjoy  tranquility.”®®  Therefore  Ruey  Yih-fu  con- 
eludes,  “It  was  Confucianism  that  made  the  Chinese  society  more 
stable  than  any  society  based  mainly  on  law  can  ever  be.”®® 

Nevertheless,  Confucianism  was  seriously  challenged  by  a  group  of 
statesmen  and  political  theorists  such  as  Lord  Shang  and  Han  Fei  Tzu. 
Known  as  the  Legalists  (Fa-chia),  they  declared  the  law  as  the  only 
arbiter  of  human  conduct.  They  wanted  a  clearly-defined  law  to  re¬ 
place  the  flexibly-interpreted  li  for  all  men  to  obey  so  a  powerful  state 
could  forcibly  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  chaos.  The  ideal  of  the 
Legalists  is  closer  to  the  Judeo -Greco -Roman  conception.^® 

Legalism  was  diametrically  different  from  Confucianism  in  many 
respects.  The  Legalists  cared  more  for  the  state;  the  Confucianists, 
for  the  family.  The  former  stressed  law  and  punishment;  the  latter 
emphasized  morality  and  education.  One  school  resorted  to  compul¬ 
sion;  the  other  relied  on  suasion.  While  Mencius  and  others  did  not 
recognize  equality  of  wisdom  or  social  position,  the  Legalists  opposed 
such  discriminatory  rules  and  insisted  on  equality  before  the  law.  The 
Legalists  desired  the  maintenance  of  political  order  by  uniform  law 

Li  Chi  Chu-su  (Li  Chi  with  Commentaries),  Ssu-pu  pei-yao,  ch.  IV,  p.  26b. 

Conftwian  Analects,  I,  146. 

Ibid.,  II,  302. 

“The  Five  Social  Dyads  as  a  Means  of  Social  Control  with  a  Review  of  the 
‘Li’  in  Confucianism,”  in  Chung-kuo  min-tsu  chi-ch'i  wen-hua  lun-kao,  (Taipei, 
1972),  II,  677.  K’un  Te-ch’eng  reaches  the  same  conclusion  as  Ruey.  See  his 
essay  “On  the  li  of  Confucianism”  in  Chung-hua  wen-hua  chih  t'e-chih,  (Taipei, 
1969),  73 — 86.  Li  is  considered  so  important  in  Chinese  history  that  a  special 
study  is  done  by  N.  E.  Fehl,  Li :  Rites  and  Property  in  Literature  and  Life,  (Hong 
Kong,  1971),  261  pp. 

D.  Bodde,  “Authority  and  Law  in  Ancient  China,”  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  17  (July — Sept.  1954),  53;  Jean  Escarra,  “Chinese  Law,” 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  IX,  (New  York,  1930)  245;  and  Waley,  Throe 
Ways,  190. 
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and  execution  of  the  law,  and  uniform  reward  and  punishment.  Law 
is  supreme  and  should  be  obeyed  by  all.^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Rites  succinctly  states,  “The  rules 
of  ceremony  [li]  do  not  go  down  to  the  common  people.  The  penal 
statutes  do  not  go  up  to  the  great  officers. The  Confucianists  cannot 
deny  their  class  prejudice. 

The  two  schools  criticized  each  other  sharply.  They  confronted 
what  Aristotle  called  the  “vexed  question  of  whether  the  best  law  or 
the  best  man  should  rule.”  Of  course,  the  Legalists  did  not  believe  in 
the  principle  of  government  by  man.  They  claimed  that  a  sage  ruler 
relied  upon  law,  not  upon  wisdom.  They  further  argued,  “Even  if  a 
law  is  bad,  it  is  better  than  none.”^®  Keen  eyes  and  skillful  hands  are 
less  dependable  than  a  crude  compass  or  square,  and  a  law,  even  if 
bad,  is  able  to  unify  the  minds  of  the  people.  Hence,  it  is  better  than 
no  law  at  all.^^ 

The  Legalists  denied  the  usefulness  of  benevolence  and  kindness  and 
righteousness  in  politics.  Lord  Shang  asserted,  “If  you  govern  by 
punishment  the  people  will  fear.  Being  fearful  they  will  not  commit 
villainies.  Then  people  will  be  happy  in  what  they  enjoy 

The  Confucianists  argued  that  law  and  punishment  could  not  induce 
people  to  do  good,  nor  could  they  be  effective  in  keeping  society  from 
deteriorating.  Law  can  neither  prevent  evils  from  occurring  nor  remedy 
them  after  they  have  occurred,  whereas  li  trains  people  to  behave  well 
and  prevent  evil  from  happening.  A  good  constitution  can  be  faithfully 
followed  by  an  honest  administrator ;  it  can  also  be  misinterpreted  and 
abused  by  a  clever  man.^*  Hence  the  Confucianists  held  that  a  sage 
king  is  better  than  law. 

The  Legalists  triumphed  in  221  B.  C.  by  setting  up  the  Ch’in  dynasty, 
the  first  great  empire  in  China.  Because  of  harsh  rule,  the  dynasty 

Ch’ii  T’ung-tsu,  Law  and  Society,  226 — 47 ;  and  Chang  Chin-tsen,  “Li  and 
Law,”  Chinese  Culture,  II,  4  (1960),  1 — 16. 

**  Li-chi  chu-su,  ch.  I,  p.  35.  Tr.  Legge,  (reprint.  New  York,  1967),  I,  90. 

Shen  Tzu  (in  Ssu-pu  pei-yao),  2b. 

**  Kuan  Tzu  (In  Ssu-pu  ts’ung-k’an),  15,  4.  Cf.  Kuan  Tzu,  tr.  W.  A.  Richett, 
(Hong  Kong,  1965),  82. 

J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak,  The  Book  of  Lord  Shang,  (Chicago,  1928),  229 — 30. 

**  Chao  Feng-chieh,  “Li-chih  yu  fa-chih”  (Government  by  li  vs.  Government 
by  Law),  She-hui  k'o-hsileh  ch'i-k'an  (Wuhan  University)  VI  (Jan.  1936),  1 — 46; 
and  Ch’u  Chai  and  Winburg  Chai,  Introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Li  Chi,  (New 
York,  1967),  I,  xxxvii — xl. 
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lasted  only  fifteen  years;  the  imperial  system  they  built,  however, 
endured  until  1912. 

The  Confucianists  gradually  regained  popularity  in  the  first  century 
B.C.  Lacking  a  class  of  professional  jurists  and  lawyers,  Confucian 
scholars  who  became  high  officials  were  sometimes  commissioned  by 
the  emperor  to  revise  the  legal  code  in  which  Confucian  ideas  were 
incorporated.'*’  These  scholar-officials  were  influenced  by  such  Machia¬ 
vellian  politician-statesmen  as  Shen  Pu-hai  and  Han  Fei  Tzu,  who 
devised  new  methods  of  public  administration,  tactics  or  tricks  called 
shu,  and  relied  on  the  adroit  use  of  political  patterns  and  titles  (hsing 
ming )  to  control  the  bureaucratic  subordinates.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Legalists  and  Confucianists  had  long  been  opponents,  in  the  Han 
and  post-Han  times  they  developed  an  ideological  amalgam  which 
reached  its  heyday  in  the  T’ang  period.*®  They  eventually  agreed  on  a 
combinatibn  of  both  li  and  law  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  social 
order. 

]\Ieanwhile  the  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  became  a  strong  supplementary 
instrument  to  li  as  a  molding  force  in  Chinese  society.  Li  and  hsiao 
were  the  twin  engines  of  Chinese  state-family  craft.  The  Classic  of 
Filial  Piety  emerged  in  the  first  century  B.C.  when  the  doctrine  had 
great  influence.  Many  filial  sons  were  elected  by  the  local  people  to 
receive  government  honors  or  positions.*® 

The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  is  a  very  popular  book  of  unknown 
authorship®®  (the  book  now  has  four  English  translations).®*  Studied 

B.  Watson,  Han  Fei  Tzu,  Basic  Writings,  (New  York,  1964),  3 — 11. 

**  H.  G.  Creel,  “The  Meaning  of  Hsing  Ming,”  in  Stadia  Seria,  Bernard  Karl- 
gren  Dedicata,  (Copenhagen,  1959),  199 — 211;  and  Creel,  “The  Fa-chia,  Legalists 
or  Administrators,”  in  Studies  Presented  to  Tung  Tso-pin  on  His  Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday,  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  History  and  Philology,  Academia  Sinica, 
extra  No.  4,  (Taipei,  1961),  607 — 36;  and  Ch’u  T’ung-tsu,  “Chung-kuo  fa-lii 
chill  Ju-chia  hua”  (Confucianization  of  Chinese  Law),  Pet-cAingr  ta-hsueh  wu-shih 
chou-nien  chi-nien  lun-wen  chi,  (Peking,  1948),  1 — 15.  See  also  Ch’eng  Shu-te, 
op.  cit.,  1,  193,  225 — 26;  and  Uchida  Tomoo,  Yakuchu  Chugoku  Rekidai  Keiko  shi 
[An  Annotated  Translation  of  the  Criminal  Codes  of  the  Successive  Dynasties], 
(Tokyo,  1964),  pp.  61 — 94. 

**  Feng  Yu-lan,  A  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy,  tr.  D.  Bodde,  (Peiping, 
1937),  I,  360;  and  Feng,  “Yuan  Chung-hsiao”  [On  Loyalty  and  Filial  Piety],  in 
Hsin  Tung-hsiang  (Kunming),  I.  2  (Dec.  1938),  345 — 351. 

The  authorship  of  the  Hsiao  Ching,  attributed  to  Tseng  Tzu,  remains 
doubtful  to  many  scholars  including  Chu  Hsi  and  the  Ssu-k'u  editors  (Ssti-k'u 
t'i-yao,  32,  1 — 2,  Ta-tung  shu-chu  ed.).  In  1959  Hsu  Fu-kuan  wrote  an  article 
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by  many  emperors  from  the  Han  through  the  Ch’ing,  the  book  fostered 
the  concept  of  loyalty  by  equating  the  head  of  the  family  with  that 
of  a  state.  The  famous  emperor  Hsuan-tsung  of  T’ang  wrote  a  preface 
in  722  and  ordered  a  commentary  prepared  by  his  learned  officials. 
Both  the  text  and  the  commentary  were  inscribed  on  stone  tablets 
from  which  many  copies  were  made  for  distribution  to  government 
schools  and  private  families  in  the  empire. q  g  Sansom  said:  “The 
Classic  of  Filial  Piety  was  by  the  end  of  the  8th  century  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  school  and  its  commandments  were  known  by 
heart  to  every  child  that  had  learned  its  letters.”^® 

The  tenets  of  filial  piety  touch  upon  all  aspects  of  living — ethical, 
political,  and  social:  respect  for  elders,  honesty,  kindness,  fear  of 
disgrace,  concern  for  others,  and,  above  all,  love  for  parents  and  loyalty 
to  the  ruler.  Filial  piety  was  thus  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all 
virtues  and  the  first  of  hundred  good  conducts.®* 

Violation  of  filial  piety  was  a  cardinal  sin.  Confucius  said,  “There  are 
five  (degrees  of)  punishment  for  three  thousand  offenses,  of  which 
nothing  is  greater  than  unfilial  conduct.”®® 

Synthesis  of  the  C on fucio- Legalism  in  the  T’ang  Code 

The  struggle  between  Confucianism  and  Legalism  follows  roughly 
the  pattern  of  thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis ;  the  last  was  reached  in 
challenging  its  authenticity  and  attacking  its  enslaving  ideas:  “Chung-kuo 
hsiao-tao  ssu-hsiang  ti  hsing-ch’eng  chi-ch’i  tsai  li-shih-chung  chu  wen-t’i”  [The 
Evolution  of  the  Ideal  of  Filial  Piety  in  China  and  its  Various  Problems  in 
History],  Min-chu  p'ing-ltin,  X,  18  (Sept.  1959),  2 — 12,  and  19  (Oct.  1959), 
5 — 11,  17.  Howev^er  Hsiao  Ching  is  mentioned  in  a  few  pre-Ch’in  works,  quoted 
several  times  by  early  Han  authors  and  is  listed  in  the  bibliographic  section  of 
the  Ch'ien  Han-shu  (ch.  30,  12;  Shanghai,  1903  ed.).  It  must  have  been  put 
together  by  a  scholar  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  from  earlier  fragments. 

**  (1)  by  E.  C.  Bridgman  in  The  Chinese  Repository,  IV  (1835),  345 — 53;  (2) 
by  Ernest  Faber  in  The  Chinese  Recorder,  IX,  5  (Sept. — Oct.  1878),  329 — 43; 
No.  6  (Nov. — Dec.  1878),  401 — 19;  (3)  by  J.  Legge  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
III,  (Oxford,  1885),  449 — 88;  and  (4)  by  M.  L.  Makra,  The  Hsiao  Ching,  (New 
York,  1961),  67  pp.  None  of  the  four,  liowever,  is  a  definitive  translation. 

Wu  Ch’ing-shih,  Hsiao-ching  fung-lun  [A  General  Discussion  of  the  Hsiao 
Ching'\,  (Shanghai,  1934);  59 — 90. 

Japan-.  A  Short  Cultural  History,  (New  York,  1962),  114. 

Hsiao  Ching,  ch.  I — X. 

Hsiao  Ching,  ch.  XI.  No  wonder  S.  van  der  Sprenkel  considers  the  moral 
education  as  one  of  the  major  “functions  of  government  in  China.”  Legal  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  Manchu  China,  (New  York,  1966),  35. 
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the  T’ang  code.  On  the  surface,  Confucianism  gained  supremacy  over 
its  rival  ideology  in  the  Han  dynasty,  but  the  Legalist  methods  and 
ideas  ran  as  an  undercurrent  and  infiltrated  the  scholar-official  bureau¬ 
cracy.®®  The  French  jurist  Jean  Escarra  observed,  “Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Legalists,  however,  the  Confucian  conception  came  to  dominate 
all  ancient  Chinese  legislation.”®’  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  two  rival  ideologies  influencing  each  other  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  debate  and  struggle. 

The  T’ang  code  was  compiled  by  a  board  of  experienced  scholar- 
officials  headed  by  Ch’ang-sun  Wu-chi  and  was  completed  in  653.  It 
preserved  the  essentials  of  all  previous  laws  and  by  virtue  of  its  precise 
definition,  succinct  commentary,  and  humanistic  and  modernistic  ele¬ 
ments  it  served  as  a  model  in  East  Asia  and  in  subsequent  (!hinese 
dynasties  until  the  1900’s.®® 

This  T’ang  code  is  considered  the  most  “standardized  of  all  written 
codes  in  Chinese  history.”®®  It  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  family  and  scholar-officials.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
sections  and  501  articles.®®  This  code  was  based  mainly  on  li,  with 
special  attention  given  to  filial  piety.  For  example,  Confucius’s  dis¬ 
approval  of  a  son’s  bearing  witness  against  his  father  in  sheep  stealing 
is  incorporated  into  the  code,  which  levels  heavy  punishment  against 


For  example,  Hsii  Fu-kuan  maintains  that  the  idea  of  “loyalty  and  filial 
piety,”  i.e.  chapter  59  in  Han  Fei  Tzu,  has  been  interpolated  into  the  Classic  of 
Filial  Piety  (ch.  1):  see  his  article,  510 — 11. 

Escarra,  “Chinese  Law,”  251. 

Hsu  Tao-lin,  T'ang-lu  t'ung-lun  [A  General  Discussion  of  the  T’ang  Code], 
(Shanghai,  1947),  8 — 20.  The  author  says  that  many  articles  in  the  Chinese  Civil 
Code  of  1931  are  copied  from  the  T’ang  Code  which  is  also  influential  in  Korea, 
Japan,  Annam  and  Liu-chiu.  As  for  modernistic  and  humanistic  elements,  the 
T’ang  Code  suggests  reduced  penalty  for  a  criminal  who  confesses  before  the 
discovery  of  his  crime  or  gives  himself  up;  for  the  aged  (over  75);  the  young 
(under  15);  or  the  physically  or  mentally  ill. 

Chang  Chin-tsen,  15. 

•“  Tho  1 2  sections  are :  1)  terms  and  general  laws  (ming-li);  2)  imperial 
garrisons  (wei-chin);  3)  administrative  regulations  (chih-chih) ;  4)  the  family 
and  marriage  (hu-htm);  5)  [government]  stables  and  treasuries  (chiu-k'u);  6) 
unauthorized  corvee  levies  (shan-hsing)  ;  7)  violence  and  theft  (tsei-tao)  ;  8)  con¬ 
flicts  and  suits  (tou-sung) ;  9)  deceptions  and  frauds  (cha-wei) ;  10)  miscellaneous 
statutes  (tsa-liX) ;  1 1 )  arrests  and  escapes  (pu-wang) ;  and  12)  trial  and  imprison¬ 
ment  {(tuan-yu).  Cf.  Bodde  and  Morris,  58 — 59. 
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a  son  who  brings  an  accusation  of  parental  wrongdoing.®^  After  the 
death  of  a  parent,  an  official  had  to  retire  from  public  office  for 
twenty-seven  months.  During  this  mourning  period,  sons  and  daughters 
were  not  allowed  to  marry,  nor  could  children  be  born. If  a  criminal 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  but  was  the  only  person  able  to  support 
his  old  parents,  he  could  have  his  sentence  commuted  to  another 
punishment  so  he  could  care  for  his  parents.®® 

Parricide,  unfilial  conduct  and  incest  were  among  the  ten  most 
serious  crimes  in  the  T’ang  code.  Marriages  between  two  persons  with 
the  same  surname  have  been  taboo  from  the  Chou  to  modern  times.®* 
Group  responsibility  was  recognized  in  connection  with  punishment 
for  treason  or  rebellion;  concealment  of  such  attempts  would  mean 
execution  or  permanent  exile  for  all  family  members  involved.®® 

The  right  of  blood  revenge  was  acknowledged  in  many  ancient 
societies  including  Rome,  England  and  France.  Mencius  said,  “When 
a  man  kills  another’s  father,  that  other  will  kill  his  father”  for  the 
sake  of  filial  piety.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  revenge  was  illegal  and 
punishable  by  law.  The  T’ang  code  has  no  special  article  sanctioning 
revenge,  but  the  eulprit  taking  such  action  for  his  parents’  sake  was 
given  a  reduced  penalty  in  eomparison  with  an  ordinary  murder  case. 
Under  the  Yuan  law  revenge  was  not  subject  to  punishment.®® 

The  Seven  Grounds  for  Divorce  mentioned  in  the  I-li  classic  are 
reproduced  in  the  T’ang  code.  They  are  sterility,  lewdness,  disobedience 
to  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law,  loquacity,  larceny,  jealousy  and  bad 
disease.  Some  protection  was  given  to  a  woman  who  was  compelled  to 

T'ang-lix  su-i  [T’ang  Code  with  Commentary],  in  Kuo-hsueh  chi-pen  ts’ung- 
shu,  I;  Section  1,  “Ming-li,”  art.  46,  p.  38;  and  P’an  Wei-ho,  “T’ang-lii  shang 
chia-tsu  chu-i  chih  yen-chiu”  [A  Study  of  the  Family -Clan  System  in  the  T’ang 
Code],  an  offsprint  from  Hna-kang  hsiieh-pao,  (Taipei,  1965),  318 — 19;  and 
section  8,  “Tou-sung,”  articles  1 — 2,  IV,  1 — 2.  The  text  of  the  501  T’ang  articles 
is  reproduced  as  an  appendix  in  Tai  Yen-hui,  T'ang-lu  t'ung-lun  [A  General 
Discussion  of  the  T’ang  Code],  (Taipei,  1964),  522. 

•*  T'ang-lu  su-i,  section  “Hu-hun,”  art.  7,  II,  108;  and  art.  30,  II,  121. 

Ibid.,  I,  51 — 52;  Bodde  and  Morris,  41;  and  Ch’en  Ku-yiian,  Chung-kuo 
fa-chih  shih  [History  of  the  Chinese  Legal  System],  (Taipei,  1964),  71. 

®®  The  ten  great  crimes  in  the  T’ang  were  1)  rebellion,  2)  high  treason,  3) 
rioting,  4)  parricide,  etc.,  5)  murder  or  mutilation,  6)  great  disrespect,  7)  un¬ 
filial  conduct,  8)  discord,  9)  failure  in  duty  to  one’s  neighbor  such  as  fire,  rob¬ 
bery,  etc.,  and  10)  incest.  T'ang-lu  su-i,  I,  15 — 23. 

®*  Ch’ii  T’ung-tsu,  Law  and  Society,  74. 

®®  P’an  Wei-ho,  246 — 49. 
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divorce  without  fitting  any  of  the  seven  grounds.®’  The  T’ang  code 
grants  formal  legal  sanctions  for  the  traditional  family  structure, 
marriage  system  and  father’s  authority,  but  subsequently  some  modi¬ 
fications  were  made.  Hence  the  famous  jurist  Ch’en  Ku-yuan  sums  up 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  legal  system.  It  was  based 
on  the  influence  of  li,  centered  on  the  bonds  of  the  five  relationships 
between  emperor  and  minister,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
brothers,  and  friends.  It  took  preventive  measures  against  crime  by 
education.  The  legalist  made  the  law;  the  Confucianist  enlivened  it 
according  to  humanism  in  the  Classics.®® 

II 

The  transitional  family  period  includes  the  Christian  era  to  the 
1930’s.  The  family,  not  the  individual,  was  the  basic  unit  of  society, 
the  whole  nation  being  an  aggregate  of  families.  This  was  not  unique 
to  China,  but  the  Chinese  paid  more  attention  to  the  family  from 
medieval  to  modern  times  and  it  achieved  greater  importance.®® 


A  woman  could  not  be  divorced  under  the  following  conditions:  1)  if  she 
had  shared  with  the  husband  a  three-year  mourning  for  one  of  his  parents,  and 
2)  if  she  had  no  home  to  go  back  to.  See  Hu  Shih,  The  Chinese  Renaissance, 
(Chicago,  1934),  104 — 105.  For  the  seven  grounds,  see  Tai  Yen-hui,  558;  “Hu 
hun,”  art.  40;  and  T'ang-lii  su-i.  III,  4 — 5. 

For  instance,  Ming  T’ai-tsu  criticized  the  prohibition  of  childbirth  within 
twenty-seven  months  of  the  mourning  period,  saying  that  this  particular  could 
be  excusable.  “If  we  should  adhere  to  the  precedent,  the  human  race  would  soon 
perish.”  See  Ming  Tai-tsu’s  preface  to  Hsiao-tz'u-lu  (An  Account  of  Filial  Piety 
and  Parental  Kindness),  dated  1374  in  Chi-lu  hui-pien,  ts'e,  I,  ch.  4,  p.  2b.  Cf. 
also  C.  H.  Wu,  “Chinese  Legal  Philosophy,**  Chinese  Culture,  I,  4  (April  1958), 
34.  Thereafter  this  prohibition  is  not  included  in  the  codes  of  Ming  and  Ch’ing. 
The  twenty-seven  month  mourning  period  was  reduced  to  one  year  in  the  Ch’ing 
period.  See  Bodde  and  Morris,  39 ;  and  Ch’en  Ku-yuan,  Chung-kuo  fa-chih  shih 
kai-yao  [Essentials  of  Chinese  Legal  History],  (Taipei,  1966),  3 — 6,  53 — 59. 

**  **La  societe  humaine  se  compose  de  families,  et  non  d’individus**  [Auguste 
Comte,  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive,  (Paris,  1852),  II,  p.  181].  Ancient  law 
**knows  next  to  nothing  of  individuals.  It  is  concerned  not  with  Individuals,  but 
with  Families;  not  with  single  human  beings,  but  groups.”  [H.  S.  Maine,  Ancient 
Law,  (Boston,  1963)  reprint,  250];  and  **the  cornerstone  of  the  Roman  social 
structure  was  the  household  (familia).  The  state  was  an  association  of  house¬ 
holds.”  (E.  R.  Boak  and  W.  G.  Sinnegen,  A  History  of  Rome  to  A.D.  565,  (New 
York,  5th  ed.  1967],  89).  **In  ancient  Near  East,  the  basis  of  this  society  was  the 
family.”  (C.  A.  Robinson,  Ancient  History,  (Now  York,  1951),  48.) 
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The  family  was  a  corporation;  only  its  head  could  participate  in 
public  affairs,  hold  private  property  and  transact  business.  The  other 
family  members  were  dependent  on  him.  The  family  was  a  self- 
sufficient,  self-supporting  unit  which  maintained  its  own  existence  and 
perpetuated  its  kind.’® 

The  Board  of  Revenue  (Hu-jm),  ranked  second  of  the  six  boards 
of  the  Chinese  government  from  the  7th  to  the  20th  centuries,  dealt 
with  families  and  properties  or  population  and  taxation.  As  the 
ownership  of  property  was  associated  with  the  family  rather  than  the 
individual,  the  board  enforced  the  laws  of  succession,  inheritance, 
ownership  of  land  and  conditions  of  tenure,  as  well  as  marriage  laws. 
In  short,  the  board  regulated  the  social  life  of  people  in  the  Western 
sense  of  jurisprudence.  A  civil  code,  which  had  been  replaced  by  li, 
did  not  exist  until  the  20th  century  in  the  Chinese  legal  system  which 
hitherto  was  concerned  primarily  with  criminal  laws.’^ 

In  the  transitional  family,  the  father  or  the  senior  male  still  had  the 
control  of  his  sons,  grandsons  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  of  the  servants. 
He  could  give  a  disobedient  family  member  corporal  punishment, 
expulsion  from  the  family  or  even  the  death  penalty.  To  kill  a  prodigal 
son  in  the  Han  period  was  illegal;  in  the  T’ang  and  Sung  periods  it 
was  punishable  by  imprisonment;  but  in  the  Yuan  dynast}”^  it  was  not 
considered  a  crime. 

In  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  a  father  was  authorized  to  ask  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  banish  or  kill  a  son  who  was  a  habitual  thief  or  a  revolutionary 
conspirator.  The  government,  acting  merely  as  an  agent  of  the  family 
head,  always  complied  with  the  father’s  request.  The  mother  had  equal 
rights  with  her  husband  in  disciplining  the  children.  The  stern  father 
made  the  children  stand  in  awe  before  him,  but  the  kind  mother  made 
the  children  love  her.  Neither  would  resort  to  severe  punishment 
unless  the  child  were  absolutely  hopeless.  According  to  Confucian 
ethics,  a  son  should  obey  and  never  show  resentment. 

The  head  of  a  family,  however,  was  obliged  to  provide  his  family 
members  with  food,  shelter  and  education,  and  was  responsible  for 
their  political  and  social  behavior  and  paying  their  state  tax.  If  a  son 
committed  an  offense  against  the  state,  the  head  of  the  family  would 
share  the  punishment  for  his  failure  in  disciplining  him.  The  parents 
also  made  marriage  arrangements  for  their  children  without  the  con- 
Fei  Hsiao-t’ung,  “Peasantry  and  Gentry,”  1 — 3. 

G.  Jamieson,  Chinese  Family  and  Commercial  Law,  (Shanghai,  1921),  1 — 2. 
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sent  of  the  two  parties.  A  marriage  alliance  was  arranged  in  the  interest 
of  the  two  families  (old  ties  of  friendship,  political  purpose,  social 
prestige  or  financial  gain),  not  because  of  the  love  of  the  young  couple. 
Thus  the  parental  power  in  China  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
Rome. 

The  status  of  a  Chinese  woman  in  the  transition  period,  however, 
was  not  so  high  as  her  counterpart  in  Rome.’®  Although  she  had  a 
large  share  in  her  children’s  education  and  home  management,  she 
had  to  obey  her  father  when  young,  obey  her  husband  after  marriage, 
and  obey  her  eldest  son  when  widowed.’^  A  woman  had  no  property 
rights  except  for  a  dowry.  If  her  husband  had  enough  income  to  take 
a  concubine,  she  had  no  authority  to  stop  him. 

The  clan,  consisting  of  many  families  bearing  the  same  surname,  had 
a  common  ancestral  temple  which  was  the  center  of  socio-political  and 
religious  life  for  its  members.  A  board  of  elders,  made  up  of  the  oldest 
educated  heads  of  families,  was  in  charge  of  clan  affairs.  Setting  an 
example  for  other  families  to  follow.  Fan  Chung-yen,  an  eminent  state 
minister,  donated  the  first  clan  property  in  the  11th  century.  Just  as 
in  medieval  Europe,  common  clan  property  was  popular  in  China.’® 
The  elders  of  the  clan  board  accumulated  the  monetary  interest  from 
each  estate,  which  was  then  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ancestor 


According  to  Hugh  Last,  the  liead  of  the  familia  was  “near  an  absolute 
master”;  his  power  “went  so  far  as  for  life  and  death — not  in  theory  alone  but 
in  actual  practice.”  The  patria  potestas  was  responsible  for  the  discipline  which 
made  the  Roman  people.  “Self-control  comes  first;  second  is  obedience  to  all 
authority”  (216 — 17).  Roman  betrothal  was  made  not  to  suit  the  opinion  of  the 
children,  “but  in  accordance  with  the  judgement  of  their  parents  .  .  .  Loyalty 
to  the  group  before  loyalty  to  the  state”  (229).  See  also  Wu  Hsueh-i’s  general 
comparison  of  the  Chinese  family  system  with  other  nations :  “Ssu-fa  shang  chi 
chia-tsu  chih-tu”  [The  Family  System  in  Private  Law],  She-hui  chi-k’an  (Wuhan 
University),  II,  4  (Sept.  1931),  761—786. 

In  the  Twelve  Tables  a  Roman  woman  may  hold  property.  Soon  she  was 
advanced  to  a  virtual  equality  with  her  husband.  Last,  222. 

Many  great  men  in  China  and  the  w'orld  ow'ed  their  successes  to  childhood 
education  and  training  by  their  mothers.  See  examples  given  in  Wu  Tzu-su, 
Chung-kuo  chia-t'ing  chih-tu  [Chinese  Family  System],  (Taipei,  1968),  42 — 49. 

Shimizu  Morimutsu,  Chugoku  zokusan  seido  ko  [A  Study  of  Chinese  Clan 
Property],  (Tokyo,  1949),  37 — 40,  145 — 70;  and  Hsieh  K’ang,  “Chung  Hsi 
chia-tsu  kung-ch’an  chih  i-ko  yen-chiu”  [A  Study  of  Common  Clan  Property 
Between  the  East  and  West],  Chung-shan  hsueh-shu  wen-hua  chi-k'an,  VII  (1971), 
614—29. 
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worship,  compilation  or  revision  of  clan  genealogy  and  educational  and 
other  philanthropic  contributions. 

In  addition,  the  board  had  judicial  power.  It  called  meetings  of  all 
influential  members  to  listen  to  and  decide  on  disputes  among  clans¬ 
men.  An  agreement  reached  through  discussion  and  persuasion  had 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion;  the  contesting  parties  generally  went 
along  with  the  decision.  To  maintain  the  clan’s  reputation,  the  punish¬ 
ments  ranged  from  reproach  to  dismissal  from  the  clan  and,  in  rare 
cases,  death.’® 

Chinese  kinsmen  were  divided  into  three  groups :  paternal  relatives, 
maternal  relatives,  and  relatives  of  the  wife.  The  paternal  kinsmen 
covered  nine  generations  and  five  collateral  grades.  With  so  many 
relatives,  there  were  seventy -nine  kin  terms.”  The  length  of  mourning 
and  the  number  of  gifts  for  such  occasions  as  birthdays,  weddings  and 
funerals  were  graded  according  to  the  closeness  of  relationship  with 
the  recipient  of  the  gift.  Olga  Lang  pointed  out  that  mutual  help 
among  kinsmen  and  clansmen  was  greater  in  China  than  in  medieval 
or  modern  Europe.’® 

Functions 

The  Chinese  family  and  clan  system  had  many  functions :  economic, 
educational,  religious,  social  and  cultural.  It  also  had  a  social-security 
and  a  police  function. 

Economically,  in  an  agricultural  society  the  traditional  family 
constituted  a  unit  of  production  and  consumption.  It  was  also  a  unit 
of  labor,  capital  and  land.  The  family  was  communistic  in  character 
as  no  one  was  allowed  to  have  private  income.  Men  worked  hard  on 
the  farm  to  produce  food;  women  raised  pigs  and  chickens  and  wove 
cotton  to  make  clothes  for  the  family. 

After  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family,  property  was  equally  divided 
among  the  males.  The  widow  would  be  supported  by  her  sons  and  the 
daughter  by  her  husband.  This  was  true  not  in  agriculture  but  also  in 
crafts  and  small  business.  City  stores  and  handcraft  shops  were  mostly 


Hui-clieii  Wang  Liu,  The  Traditional  Chinese  Clan  Rules,  (New  York, 
1959),  107—44. 

”  Maurice  Freedman,  Family  and  Kinship  in  Chinese  Society,  (Stanford, 
1970),  209—26. 

’*  Chinese  Family  and  Society,  (New  Haven,  1946),  21 — 22. 
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family  businesses  in  which  the  apprentices  were  kinsmen.  The  kinship 
system  was  the  most  important  network  of  employment.  These  econom¬ 
ic  functions  led  the  family  and  clan  into  collective  security  systems.’® 

Education  was  another  function  of  the  family.  The  family  kept  four 
goals  alwaj^s  in  mind :  1 )  education  to  raise  the  family’s  social  standing ; 
2)  thrift  to  elevate  the  family’s  economic  position;  3)  harmony  for 
maintaining  a  well-ordered  domestic  life;  and  4)  the  practice  of  ethical 
teachings  to  keep  the  family  from  declining.®® 

Since  public  schools  were  not  always  available,  family  or  village 
schools  took  their  place.  Besides  studying  the  Confucian  primers, 
Chinese  children  had  to  learn  etiquette  and  ceremonies.  From  the 
beginning,  the  teacher  taught  his  pupils  to  bow  before  the  Confucian 
tablet  and  to  respect  teachers,  parents  and  elders. 

A  large  collection  of  literature  on  family  or  clan  instruction  was 
written  by  famous  scholars  such  as  Yen  Chih-t’ui  and  others.  Yen 
wrote  a  scholarly  book  to  instruct  his  sons  and  descendants  to  speak, 
write  and  behave  correctly,  modestly  and  carefully.  He  said,  “I  do 
not  venture  ...  to  model  conduct  for  this  generation  but  simply  to 
regulate  my  own  family.”®^ 

Chinese  familism  is  a  social  institution.  After  the  publication  of 
Yen’s  book,  almost  every  family  set  up  its  rules,  w'ritten  or  oral.®^ 
Besides  family  instruction  there  were  also  many  clan  rules  for  youth 
training.  These  rules  mention  a  large  number  of  vices  and  criminal 
offenses,  which  may  be  classified  into  four  categories:  individual 
indulgence,  self-debasement,  misbehavior  and  criminal  offenses.  These 
rules  are  primarily  concerned  with  misdemeanors,  containing  advice 
in  terms  concrete  attitudes  and  behavior  such  as ; 

To  cause  parents  no  worry  and  give  personal  attention  to  ailing  parents; 

To  please  parents  even  under  trying  circumstances; 

To  support  parents  with  material  provisions; 

C.  K.  Yang,  The  Chinese  Family  in  the  Communist  Revolution,  (Cambridge, 
1959),  137 — 38;  Inger  Hellstrom,  “The  Chinese  Family  in  the  Communist  Revo¬ 
lution,”  Acta  Sociologica,  VI,  4  (1962),  258 — 59. 

Hui-chen  Wang  Liu,  96. 

Yon  Chih-t’ui,  Family  Instructions  of  the  Yen  Clan,  tr.  Teng  Ssu-yu, 
(Leiden,  1968),  IX— XIII. 

Chu  Yung-ch’un’s  Chih-chia  ko-yen  [Lord  Chu’s  Household  Instructions] 
were  often  w'ritten  in  beautiful  calligraphy  and  hung  in  the  living  room.  In 
English,  tr.  E.  H.  Kaplan,  Maxims  for  the  Well-Governed  Household,  (Bellingham, 
Washington,  1971),  10  pp. 
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To  remain  respectful  toward  parents,  even  though  they  might  be  unkind ; 

To  bury  parents  properly  and  to  perform  ancestral  rites  for  their  spirits 

thereafter ; 

To  bring  parents  public  honor  through  official  career ; 

To  have  no  argument  with  parents  but  to  advise  them  gently ;  .  .  . 

To  follow  the  father’s  wishes  after  his  death ; 

To  select  friends  carefully.*® 

The  third  function  of  the  family  and  clan  was  religious.  An  old  man 
represented  experience  and  wisdom;  he  evoked  reverence.  Young 
people  asked  for  his  advice  while  he  lived  and  continued  to  do  so  after 
his  death. 

Amusements  such  as  story-telling,  chess  and  other  games,  physical 
exercise  and  the  sharing  of  special  foods  constituted  the  pleasures  of  a 
Chinese  family.  Casual  chatting  and  laughing  usually  took  place  after 
supper  in  the  courtyard  or  around  the  stove  in  winter. 

Parents’  care  and  support  of  the  children  had  no  time  limit ;  it  lasted 
from  childhood  to  manhood.  Whenever  a  man  or  woman  became  un¬ 
employed,  he  or  she  could  always  go  home  to  stay  with  the  parents 
for  as  long  as  necessary,  unless  the  parents  were  extremely  poor.  In 
return,  when  parents  and  grandparents  became  old  and  helpless,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  children  or  grandchildren  to  take  good  care  of 
them,  to  nurse  and  support  them  and  bury  them  with  proper  rites.  If 
not,  an  unfilial  son  or  grandson  would  be  ostracized  by  his  community 
and  chastised  by  his  clan  members. 

The  Chinese  family  system  may  be  called  a  “tree  of  culture.”®^  As 
Robert  Ezra  Park  explicitly  explained:  “Chinese  and  Oriental  civiliza¬ 
tions  generally  are  based  on  their  family.  There  they  have  had  their 
origin,  and  from  that  source  they  have  derived  those  controlling  ideas 
that  constitute  their  philosophy  of  life — the  ideas  that  maintain  the 
unity  of  their  diversified  but  closely  integrated  cultures.”®® 

Indeed,  a  Chinese  owed  almost  everything  to  his  family — norms  of 
conduct,  fundamental  views  and  philo.sophical  outlook.  He  received 
training  in  carpentry,  medicine,  brewing,  weaving,  painting  through 
the  father-son  relationship.  Many  scholars  were  trained  by  their 

®®  Hui-clien  Wang  Liu,  51,  147,  172.  See  also  Mano  Senryii,  “Moidai  no  kako 
ni  tsuito”  [Family  Rules  of  the  Ming  Dynasty],  Toho  gakii  (Tokyo),  N.  S.  VIII 
(1954),  83—93. 

**  The  Tree  of  Culture,  title  of  a  book  by  Ralph  Linton,  (New  York,  1955), 
represents  the  function  of  the  Chinese  family  system. 

Race  and  Culture,  (Glencoe,  Ill.,  1950),  13 — 14. 
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fathers  or  grandfathers.  The  Hangchow  sericulture,  Hunan  embroidery, 
and  Ching-te-chen  porcelain,  to  give  a  few  examples,  were  handed 
down  through  clan  and  community.  A  master  would  only  teach  his 
specialty  to  his  son  or  kinsman. 

Thus  the  enduring  Chinese  family  system  has  served  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  transmission  of  art  and  technology  and  the  promotion  of 
cultural  and  socioeconomic  progress.  It  functioned  as  a  reservoir  for 
ethnocentric  and  ethical  traditions.  The  family,  in  short,  was  a  stabi¬ 
lizing  power  maintaining  a  balance  between  the  central  administration 
and  the  rural  population.®® 

The  last  but  most  important  characteristic  of  the  family-clan  system 
was  its  governing  and  policing  function.  Many  scholars  marvelled  at 
the  efficiency  of  government  for  so  large  an  empire  and  so  small  a 
bureaucracy.®’  How  could  the  Chinese  government  keep  the  people 
under  its  yoke  ? 

There  seemed  to  exist  an  informal  and  unwritten  demarcation  of 
authorities:  the  government  dominated  the  cities;  the  families  and 
clans  ruled  the  countryside.  The  gentry,  consisting  of  educated  clan 
chiefs  or  heads  of  prominent  families,  mediated  between  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled. 

The  government’s  domination  was  achieved  by  menas  of  group  or 
collective  responsibility.  People  watched  each  other,  governed  them¬ 
selves,  while  the  family  and  clan  heads  fulfilled  the  functions  of  local 
police.  Father  was  held  accountable  for  major  crimes  committed  by 
his  children,  because  he  had  failed  to  take  preventive  measures.  Some¬ 
times  when  one  person  committed  a  heinous  crime,  the  guiltless 
fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters  were 
co-ad judicated  and  exterminated.®® 

Tu  Hsiieh-chili,  “Clumg-kuo  chia-t’ing  cliih-tu  chili  t’e-clieng”  [Character¬ 
istics  of  the  Chinese  Family  System],  Ta-lu  tsa-chih  8.4  (Feb.  1954),  113;  and 
Lee  Shu-ching,  “Chinese  Traditional  Family,”  American  Sociological  Review,  18 
(1953),  273—75. 

The  total  number  of  bureaucrats  for  the  whole  nation  in  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(1368 — 1644)  was  24,683  officials  of  whom  1,416  served  in  Peking,  558  in  Nan¬ 
king,  and  the  remaining  22,709  in  the  provinces  of  the  whole  empire.  (Wang 
Ch’i,  Hsu  Wen  hsien  t'ung-k'ao,  comp.  pref.  dated  1586,  blockprint  ed.,  ch.  84, 
6—7.) 

**  For  a  scholarly  discussion  of  “extermination  of  relatives,”  see  A.  F.  P. 
Hulsewe,  Remnants  of  Han  Law,  (Leiden,  1955),  112 — 122.  Extermination  of 
relatives  and  adherents  also  occurred  in  later  dynasties,  especially  in  tlie  Ming 
and  Ch’ing  in  such  well-known  cases  as  Hu  Wei-yung,  Fang  Hsiao-ju,  Yang 
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On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  people  did  not  rebel,  the  central 
administration  let  the  clan  and  the  family  enjoy  self-government, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Confucian  principles  of  li  and  hsido  (filial  piety). 
As  it  was  in  Rome,  “The  official  hardly  ever  interfered  with  clan 
decisions.”®®  Because  the  government  entrusted  the  family  and  clan 
with  the  moral  education  and  discipline  of  its  members,  the  civil  code 
remained  underdeveloped.  A  large  sphere  of  regulation  was  left  to  the 
family-clan,  while  commercial  disputes  were  settled  by  the  guilds.®® 
Thus  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  the  Chinese  government  was 
guided  by  the  Confucian  idea  of  li  and  the  Taoist  theory  of  “non¬ 
action”;  in  times  of  trouble  it  resorted  to  the  Legalistic  methods  of 
heavy  punishment.®^ 

On  the  whole,  China  was  well  governed.  According  to  a  criminologist. 
Yen  Ching-yueh,  the  family  was  the  central  institution  in  the  village 
and  did  an  excellent  job  in  keeping  social  tranquility.  “It  was  hard  to 
find  a  criminal  living  with  the  people,  and  it  was  still  harder  to  Itpave 
undiscovered  and  unpunished.”  In  Chinese  cities  juvenile  delinquency 

Hsiu-ch’ing,  and  cases  in  the  literary  inquisitions  of  the  Ch’ien-lung  period,  For 
details  in  modern  rural  control  see  Hsiao  Kung-chuan,  Rural  China,  (Seattle, 
1960),  43 — 143,  260 — 370;  and  Fei  Hsiao-tung,  Peasant  Life  in  China,  (New 
York,  1939),  106 — 116.  The  governor  entrusted  the  chiefs  of  the  pao-chia  and 
li-chia,  the  so-called  self-government,  w  ith  the  duty  of  levying  tax  and  keeping 
peace.  These  chiefs  w  ere  none  else  but  family  and  clan  heads,  most  of  whom  w’ere 
classified  as  “local  bullies  and  evil  gentry,”  and  were  wiped  out.  Now  in  many 
ways  the  Communist  cadres  have  replaced  the  Confucian  gentry. 

*•  P.  G.  von  Mollendorff,  “The  Family  of  the  Chinese,”  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  N.  S.  27  (1892 — 93),  171;  and  C.  C.  Zimmerman, 
Family  and  Civilization,  (New  York,  1947),  148.  Zimmerman  states:  “The  basic 
Chinese  conception  is  exactly  that  found  in  early  Rome  and  among  all  the  early 
European  peoples.  The  family  runs  its  ow'n  affairs.  Public  law  does  not  interfere 
with  what  goes  on  in  the  family  unless  there  are  gross  abuses.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  “The  Chinese  official  was  regularly  quite  powerless  against  the  local  associa¬ 
tions,  lineages  and  guilds  ...  If  they  put  up  a  serious  and  united  opposition  the 
mandarin  would  certainly  lose  his  post.”  Otto  B.  van  der  Sprenkel,  “Max  Weber 
on  China,”  History  of  Theory,  III,  3  (1964),  368. 

Hu  Hsien-chin,  The  Common  Descent  Group,  53. 

F.  L.  K.  Hsu  says:  “In  practice  .  .  .  the  law  is  never  invoked,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  act,  the  officials  take  no  steps,  even  when  the  facts  are  well 
known  .  .  .  The  Chinese  government,  ...  is  in  practice  still  actuated  by  the  Taoist 
principle  of  ‘non-action,’  preferring  to  leave  the  people  to  govern  themselves.” 
“Some  Problems  of  Chinese  Law  in  Operation  Today,”  The  Far  Eastern  Quarter¬ 
ly,  III  (May,  1944),  211. 
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was  not  a  problem  ;®2  and  for  two  thousand  years  Confucian  ideas 
contributed  much  to  the  process  of  humanizing  China.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  not  many  American  Chinese  were  juvenile  delinquents, 
according  to  various  reports.®®  Today,  however,  the  situation  in 
Chinatowns  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

The  preceding  characteristics  and  functions  may  be  considered  the 
strengths  of  the  Chinese  family  system.  In  short,  the  family  was  the 
pillar  of  society  and  a  major  factor  for  insuring  social  conformity, 
historical  continuity  and  individual  security. 

But  devotion  to  the  family-clan  caused  negligence  of  national 
interests.  This  family-centered  state  of  mind  fostered  nepotism  and 
corruption  in  official  circles.  Nepotism  in  old  China  reportedly  reached 
a  level  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world.®*  Members  of  an  extensive 
family-clan  depended  on  the  help  of  its  wealthy  head,  who  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  embezzle  and  squeeze  public  funds  to  support  his  family. 

Control  of  family  property,  combined  with  the  availability  of  outside 
sources,  augmented  the  authoritarianism  of  the  head  of  a  family, 
enabling  him  to  command  absolute  obedience  from  his  inferiors.  In 
return,  family  members  enjoyed  the  unlimited  support  of  the  father, 
making  the  Chinese  the  most  docile  of  races  and  conformists  in  nature. 

This  long-cultivated  slavism  in  Chinese  families  created  parasitism. 
A  son  of  a  rich  father  was  lazy,  extravagant  and  snobbish  toward  his 
poorer  friends.  He  cared  little  about  learning  a  trade  and  gradually 
lost  all  desire  to  become  independent  or  to  develop  initiative  and  the 
power  to  organize. 

Furthermore,  a  large  family  with  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law  living 
together  could  hardly  avoid  constant  bickering  and  quarreling,  which 


Ching-yueh  Yen,  “Crime  in  Relation  to  Social  Change  in  China,”  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  40  (1934),  303 — 305. 

“Why  No  Chinese-American  Delinquents,”  Saturday  Evening  Post,  v.  227 
(April  30,  1955),  12;  “No  Chinese  American  J.  D.s,”  America,  v.  93  (July  23, 
1955),  402;  J.  C.  G.  Conniff,  “Our  Amazing  Chinese  Kids,”  Coronet,  v.  39  (Dec. 
1955),  31 — 36;  W.  A.  McIntyre,  “China  Offers  Us  a  Lesson,”  New  York  Times 
Magazine  (Oct.  6,  1956),  49 — 56;  and  Chandler  Bossard,  “Americans  Without  a 
Delinquency  Problem,”  Look,  v.  22  (April  29,  1958),  75 — 82. 

Lang,  23. 
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often  led  to  the  victimization  and  sacrifice  of  individuals,  though  care¬ 
fully  hidden  under  a  facade  of  unruffled  respectability.*® 

Equally  intolerable  conditions  resulted  from  those  unsatisfactory 
marriages  arranged  by  parents.  In  an  unhappy  union,  no  two  people 
dared  ask  for  a  divorce;  those  wives  whose  husbands  had  concubines 
had  neither  the  means  nor  the  courage  to  seek  separation.*®  To  use  the 
famous  writer  Lu  Hsiin’s  term,  most  Chinese  were  engulfed  by  the  li 
instructions  which  deprived  them  of  their  individualities.*^ 

Ill 

Confucianism  seems  better  suited  to  an  agricultural  than  to  an 
industrial  society.  As  soon  as  China  entered  the  industrial  age  in  the 
early  20th  century,  young  men  could  find  jobs  in  cities.  To  earn  a 
living,  they  were  no  longer  required  to  stay  at  home.  The  new  education¬ 
al  system  drew  students  to  high  schools  and  colleges  in  large  cities 
such  as  Peking  or  Shanghai.  Because  of  transportation  difficulties, 
many  students  were  forced  to  remain  in  schools  for  years  at  a  time. 
This  situation  decentralized  the  family  and  broke  down  the  close  bond 
between  father  and  son. 

Western  impact  dealt  the  Chinese  family  another  severe  blow. 
Christian  missionaries  criticized  the  worship  of  Confucius  and  ances¬ 
tors,  the  low  position  of  Chinese  women,  the  arranged  marriage  and 


•®  The  theme  of  the  debacle  of  large  families  in  modern  China  appears  again 
and  again  in  the  drama  and  fiction  of  the  thirties — notably  Pa  Chin’s  trilogy 
Chi-liu  (The  Torrent),  1933 — 40,  consisting  of  his  three  novels,  Chia  (The  Family), 
Ch'un  (Spring),  and  Ch'iu  (Autumn),  and  Ts’ao  Yii’s  stark  tragedy  Lei-yu 
(Thunderstorm),  1934. 

•*  Based  on  personal  observations  and  studies  by  Etienne  Balazs,  Chinese 
Civilizations  and  Bureaucracy,  (New  Haven,  1964),  115 — 56;  Bodde  and  Morris, 
192;  Jean  Escarra,  Chirm  '^hen  and  Now,  (Peking,  1940)  67,  95;  and  Hu  Chang- 
tu,  ed..  Chirm,  (New  York,  1960),  170 — 71. 

In  Lu  Hsun’s  brutal,  ironic  attack  on  Chinese  society,  Chinese  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  practiced  cannibalism  for  four  thousand  years.  See  his  “Madman’s 
Diary”  in  Lu  Hsiin  ch’uan-chi,  (Peiping,  1959),  I,  9 — 19.  The  English  translation 
simply  reads,  “I  have  been  living  all  these  years  in  a  place  where  for  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  they  have  eaten  human  fiesh.”  Selected  Works  of  Lu  Hsiin,  (Peking, 
1956),  I,  20.  Soon  Wu  Yii  published  an  essay,  “Ch’i-jen  ti  li-chiao”  [The  Canni¬ 
balistic  Li  Instructions],  Hsin  Ch'ing-nien,  VI  (Nov.  1919),  578 — 80. 
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the  purchased  concubines.®®  Hung  Hsiu-ch’iian,  leader  of  the  Taiping 
Rebellion,  took  Confucius  to  a  public  trial  in  Heaven  where  God 
violently  whipped  him  because  his  books  had  done  the  people  great 
harm.  This  daring  punishment  of  Confucius  was  recorded  in  Hung’s 
book  (1848),  T’ai-p'ing  tien-jih  [The  Sun  of  the  Taiping  Movement] 
Wu  Chih-hui,  an  anarchist  and  Kuomintang  leader  who  had  spent 
seventeen  years  in  London,  advocated  the  destruction  of  books  bound 
in  the  old  Chinese  style.  ^®®  Students  of  both  sexes  returning  from  abroad 
campaigned  for  the  conjugal  family  and  opposed  parental  domination. 
Many  essays  criticizing  Confucianism,  filial  piety,  the  li  instruction,  and 
the  woman’s  position  were  published  in  the  magazine  The  New  Youth 
(Hsin  Ch’ing-nien),  written  by  Yi  Pai-sha,  Wu  Yii,  Ch’en  Tu-hsiu  and 
others. 

The  Family  under  the  Civil  Code  of  1931 

As  a  result  of  a  legal  reform  since  1902,  Western  impact  on  China’s 
law,  and  a  decade  of  challenge  by  scholars  against  the  old  tradition,  a 
Civil  Code  was  proclaimed  in  1931  which  incorporated  some  new  ideas 
from  Western  social  and  legal  systems. In  this  code  the  family  was 

As  early  as  1615  until  the  1720s  the  “Rites  Controversy”  produced  much 
criticism  against  Confucianism  and  ancestral  worship.  See  K.  S.  Latourette, 
A  History  of  Christian  Missions  in  China,  (New  York,  reprint,  1967),  132 — 35; 
and  J.  B.  Webster,  Christian  Education  and  the  National  Consciousness  in  China, 
(New  York,  1923),  234^44. 

Ssu-yii  Teng,  Historiography  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  (Cambridge,  1962),  9; 
and  Michael  Franz,  ed..  The  Taiping  Rebellion'.  History  and  Documents,  (Seattle, 
1971),  II,  56—58. 

100  Chih-hui,  Wu  Ching-heng  hsiian-chi  [Selected  Writings  of  Wu  Ching- 
heng],  (Taipei,  1967),  I.  113,  135. 

Yi  Pai-sha,  a  young  Hunan  scholar,  wrote  “K’ung-tzu  p’ing-i”  [A  Candid 
Comment  on  Confucius],  Hsin  Ch'ing-nien,  I.  6  (Feb.  1916),  465 — 70;  Wu  Yu, 
a  returned  student  of  law  and  political  science  from  Japan,  “Chia-tsu  chih-tu  wei 
chuan-chih  chu-i  chih  ken-chii  lun”  [The  Chinese  Family  System  as  the  Root  of 
Monarchism],  Hsin  Ch'ing-nien,  II,  6  (Feb.  1917),  491 — 94.  For  Ch’en  Tu-hsiu’s 
attacks  against  Chinese  tradition,  see  Chow  Tse-tsung,  “The  Anti-Confucian 
Movement  in  the  Early  Republican  China,”  in  The  Confucian  Persuasion,  ed.  A. 
F.  Wright,  (Stanford,  1960),  292 — 96. 

This  Civil  Code  was  derived  indirectly  from  the  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee  (Fun¬ 
damental  Laws  and  Supplementary  Statutes  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China),  tr.  G.  T. 
Staunton  (London,  1810),  who  criticized  the  text  as  having  “too  concise  and 
almost  obscure  brevity.”  It  was  directly  deduced  from  the  “Law  of  Domestic 
Relations”  drafted  by  a  Law  Review  Bureau  in  1906.  Hence,  the  Marriage  Laws 
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recognized  as  purely  secular,  with  no  reference  to  ancestor  worship. 
Sexual  equality  was  maintained  and  a  woman  was  legally  allowed  to 
select  her  own  mate,  to  seek  a  divorce  and  remarry,  and  to  inherit 
property.  Childhood  betrothal  and  marriage  by  purchase  were  forbid¬ 
den.  The  family  was,  however,  still  patrilineal,  patrilocal,  patronymic 
and  patriarchal,  although  the  head  of  the  family  saw  his  power 
reduced. 

Concubinage  was  rarely  mentioned  in  the  1931  Civil  Code,  except  for 
article  985  which  maintained  monogamy  and  article  982  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  marriage  of  adulterer  and  adulteress.  These  two  articles 
were  directed  against  concubinage.  Although  children  born  of  “con¬ 
cubines”  were  illegitimate,  the  code  permitted  such  children  to 
achieve  legal  status. 

The  new  code,  though  quite  radical  in  concept  and  revolutionary  in 
its  provisions,  had  httle  actual  effect  on  the  traditional  family  system. 
The  laws  remained,  to  a  great  extent,  words  on  paper.^®^  It  is  said  that 
during  the  time  of  war,  the  Nanking  government  made  little  effort  to 
spread  the  new  laws  among  the  people,  so  the  lives  of  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  urban  educated  citizens  was  affected.^®® 

The  masses  in  rural  areas  still  followed  the  traditional  family  system. 
A  married  daughter,  for  instance,  was  entitled  by  law  to  an  equal 
share  of  her  father’s  property  after  his  death.  But  in  practice,  her 
brothers  did  not  often  give  her  her  share.  Yet  the  daughter  was  often 
reluctant  to  enter  into  a  lawsuit  to  obtain  her  legal  rights.  The  Chinese, 
especially  the  uneducated  women,  were  afraid  of  litigation,  and  a  large 
number  of  clan  rules  forbade  contention  or  lawsuits  over  inheritance.^®® 

In  Taiwan,  however,  the  1931  Civil  Code  is  said  to  have  been  en¬ 
forced  with  moderate  success. 

in  the  Civil  Code  of  1931  are  “more  characterized  by  Chinese  tradition  and  Chi¬ 
nese  modern  views  of  life  than  by  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  West,”  according 
to  Vermier  Y.  Chiu,  Marriage  Laws  and  Customs  of  China,  (Hong  Kong,  1966), 
108. 

The  Civil  Code  still  recognized  the  family  as  the  basic  unit  of  Chinesse 
society  and  the  family  head  as  having  the  right  to  treat  his  family  members 
however  he  saw  fit.  W.  Levi,  ‘‘The  Family  in  Modern  Chinese  Lsw,”  Far  Eastern 
Quarterly,  IV,  3  (May  1945),  266 — 67. 

Hu  Chang-tu,  173. 

***  Hellstrom,  263. 

Ho  Ping-ti,  Ladder  of  Success,  164. 
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The  Family  under  the  Marriage  Law  of  1950 

As  early  as  1927,  Mao  Tse-tung  in  his  “Report  of  an  Investigation 
into  the  Peasant  Movement,”  pointed  out  that  a  man  in  China  was 
usually  subjected  to  the  domination  of  three  systems  of  authority: 
political,  clan  and  religious.  In  addition  to  these  three,  a  woman  was 
subject  to  the  authority  of  her  husband. 

The  political  authority  of  the  landlords  was  the  backbone  of  all  other 
systems  of  authority.  But  as  it  was  overthrown,  so  clan  authority, 
theocratic  authority  and  the  authority  of  the  husband  also  began  to 
totter.^®’  Mao  and  other  Chinese  Communist  leaders  understood  that 
the  family  was  a  conservative  institution — a  hindrance  to  radical 
change.  Therefore,  revolution  of  the  family  system  was  placed  on  the 
priority  list,  second  only  to  land  reform. 

The  Rules  of  Marriage  of  the  Chinese  Soviet  Republic  promulgated 
in  1931  in  Kiangsi  marked  the  beginning  of  reform  of  the  old  marriage 
and  family  systems.^®®  During  the  period  of  the  anti -Japanese  and 
civil  wars  (1937 — 45),  marital  reforms  were  carried  out  in  the  areas 
under  Communist  control.  With  the  founding  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  on  October  1,  1949,  the  government  proclaimed  the  abolition 
of  all  laws  upholding  inequality  between  men  and  women  and  the 
abrogation  of  old  marital  and  family  systems.^®® 

After  nineteen  years  of  experience  in  marital  reforms,  the  first  set  of 
Marriage  Laws  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  was  announced  on 
May  1,  1950.  The  laws  are  divided  into  seven  chapters,  with  25  articles 
and  two  by-laws.  The  keynote  to  the  entire  law  is  struck  in  the  first 
two  articles:  the  arbitrary  and  compulsory  feudal  marriage  system, 
founded  on  the  superiority  of  men,  is  abolished.  A  new  democratic 
marriage  system  is  instituted,  based  on  free  choice,  monogamy,  equal 
rights  of  the  sexes,  and  protection  of  the  lawful  interests  of  women 
and  children.  Bigamy,  concubinage,  childhood  betrothal,  interference 
with  the  remarriage  of  widows,  and  the  exaction  of  money  or  gifts  in 
connection  with  marriage  are  prohibited. 

Marriage  is  contracted  by  free  choice  of  the  two  parties  after  the  man 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty  and  the  woman  eighteen.  No  ceremonies 

Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  (Peking,  1967),  I,  44 — 47. 

Tliis  document  is  in  M.  J.  Maijer,  Marriage  Law  and  Policy  in  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic,  (Hong  Kong,  1971),  281 — 82. 

*®®  Yang  Liu,  “Reform  of  Marriage  and  Family  Systems,”  Peking  Review 
(Marcli  13,  1964),  18. 
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or  offerings  are  required,  but  the  couple  must  register  with  the  local 
government  to  assure  that  they  conform  with  the  legal  provisions.  This 
marriage  certification  is  criticized  as  official  interference  into  people’s 
private  lives.^^“  But  according  to  the  Japanese  legal  historian  Niida 
Noburu,  the  registration  is  a  measure  of  control  against  child  marriage, 
bigamy  and  concubinage. 

After  lawful  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  companions  living 
together  and  enjoying  equal  status  at  home  (art.  7).  They  have  the 
right  of  free  choice  of  occupation  and  participation  in  work  or  social 
activities  (art.  9).  Husband  and  wife  are  required  to  engage  in  produc¬ 
tive  work,  to  care  for  the  children,  and  to  strive  jointly  for  the  welfare 
of  the  family  and  the  building  up  of  the  new  society  (art.  8).  Husband 
and  wife  have  the  right  to  use  his  or  her  family  name.  Parents  have  the 
duty  to  rear  and  educate  their  children ;  the  children  are  supposed  to 
support  and  assist  their  parents.  Neither  parents  nor  children  are 
allowed  to  mistreat  or  desert  the  other.  Infanticide  is  strictly  prohibited 
(art.  13). 

There  are  nine  articles  dealing  with  divorce,  including  maintenance 
and  education  of  children  and  division  of  property  after  divorce.  Two 
main  areas  receive  attention:  1)  the  divorce  procedure  has  been  sim¬ 
plified,  and  2)  special  consideration  is  given  to  a  soldier  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  who  maintains  correspondence  with  his  or  her  family. 
To  keep  up  the  soldier’s  morale,  consent  must  be  obtained  before  his 
or  her  spouse  can  apply  for  divorce  (art.  19).^^^ 

There  are  various  criticisms  of  the  Marriage  Law,  including  one  by 
the  legal  sinologist  M.  H.  van  der  Valk,  who  considered  it  “a  very 
sketchy  law  of  the  family,”  containing  no  rules  of  kinship. Other 
comments  were  mostly  based  on  an  anti-Communist  bias.^^* 

Edward  King-tung  Chon,  “Communist  China’s  War  on  the  Family,” 
Southwestern  Social  Science  Quarterly,  XXXII  (Sept.  1952),  151 — 52. 

Niida  Noboru,  “Chuka  jimmin  kyo”  [Marriage  Law  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China],  in  K.  Miyazaki,  ed..  Shin  hikaku  konyinho,  (Tokyo,  1960), 
I,  30. 

The  text  of  the  Marriage  Law  is  available  in  Fundamental  Legal  Documents 
of  Communist  China,  ed.  A.  P.  Blaustein,  (S.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  1962), 
266 — 75;  The  Marriage  Latv  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  (Peking,  1959), 
1—10. 

***  Conservatism  in  Modern  Family  Law,  (Leiden,  1956),  4,  13,  24,  39 — 40. 

Such  as  that  the  Marriage  Law  received  Russian  influence,  containing  a 
false  system  of  registration,  vmreasonably  high  marriage  ago,  little  attention  to 
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The  diiference  between  the  1931  Civil  Code  and  the  1950  Marriage 
Law  lies  not  in  content  but  in  implementation.  The  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  made  a  great  effort  to  promote  the  1950  law.^^®  Unhappily,  in  the 
early  1950’s  traditional  ideas  and  habits  were  still  so  strong  that  hund¬ 
reds  of  thousands  of  people,  mostly  women,  who  demanded  divorce 
according  to  the  law  were  beaten  to  death  or  compelled  to  commit 
suicide,  mostly  by  their  husbands  or  mothers-in-law.  According  to 
official  statistics,  there  were  10,000  suicides  and  murders  in  the  year 
beginning  September  1951  in  the  South-Central  Region  and  over 
11,500  by  the  end  of  1952  in  the  East  China  Region.  Successful  divorce 
cases  totaled  one  million,  along  with  the  wave  of  suicides. 

Alarmed  by  the  numerous  tragedies,  the  Peking  government  made 
a  great  effort  in  March  1953  to  devote  the  whole  month  to  studying  and 
propagandizing  the  Marriage  Law.  Three  million  cadres,  many  of  whom 
misunderstood  or  abused  the  Marriage  Law,  were  briefed  and  mobilized 
to  form  study  groups  on  the  marital  regulations  throughout  China. 


succession,  wiping  out  widows  and  nuns;  see  Vermier  Y.  Chiu,  191 — 231 ;  Ch’en 
Shu-fang,  Chiing-kung  ti  hsin  hun-yin  fa  [I’he  New  Marriage  Law  of  Communist 
China],  (Hong  Kong,  1953),  1 — 79;  and  Kao  Jen-lan,  Chung-kung  ti  hsin  hun- 
yin  fa  p'i-p'an  [Criticisms  of  the  Marriage  Law  of  the  Chinese  Communists], 
(Hong  Kong,  1954),  1 — 96. 

Hun-yin  fa  hsuan-ch'uan  shou-tse  [Propaganda  Handbook  of  the  Marriage 
Law'],  (Peking,  1951). 

See  the  Vice  President  of  the  Promotion  Committee,  Liu  Ching-fan’s  Radio 
Broadcast  Speech  on  March  18,  1953,  entitled  “A  Thorough  Understanding  of 
the  Marriage  Law  is  the  Most  Important  Political  Service  of  the  Present  People’s 
Government  of  All  Levels,  and  People  of  the  Whole  Nation,”  in  Chung-yang 
Cheng-fa  Kung-pao  [Bulletin  of  Politics  and  Law  of  the  Central  Committee], 
23 — 24 ;  Kuan-ch'e  hun-yin-fa  yun-tung  ti  chung-yao  wen-chien  [Important  Docu¬ 
ments  for  Promoting  the  Marriage  Law  Movement],  (Peking,  1954),  1 — 41;  and 
Hsin  Chung-kuo  Fu-nii  [Women  of  New  China],  January  1953. 

Teng  Yin-ch’ao,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  All-China  Democratic  Women’s 
Federation,  said,  “To  guarantee  the  correct  carrying  out  of  the  Marriage  Law, 
the  cadres  should  first  abide  by  the  Law  themselves.  .  .  .  Some  are  against  the 
Marriage  Law  solely  out  of  self-interest,  fearing  that  their  ow'n  marriage  rela¬ 
tionships  will  not  be  secure.  Some  even  dictate  other  people’s  matrimonial 
arrangements,  preventing  women  of  their  village  from  marrying  men  from  other 
villages,  or  forcing  people  to  marry  or  divorce.”  Marriage  Law  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  32.  Cf.  W.  Hinton’s  description  of  many  brutally  beaten  cases 
in  Fan  Shen,  (New  York,  1966),  157—60,  396—98,  454—58. 
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Chou  En-lai  and  other  high  government  officials  gave  interpretations 
of  the  legal  documents  and  answered  questions. 

During  the  month  of  all-out  propaganda,  millions  of  cadres  spread 
leaflets  to  every  school,  factory  and  village,  arranged  newspaper¬ 
reading  groups  for  the  illiterate,  organized  exhibitions  and  produced 
plays  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  new  family  system.  The  immediate 
result  was  an  astronomical  increase  of  divorce  cases,  mostly  demanded 
by  women.  For  one  thing,  women  were  unhappy  under  the  li  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  three  obediences.  For  another,  they  had  gained  economic 
independence  in  the  people’s  communes  through  participation  in 
industrial,  agricultural  and  social  reconstruction  work.  What  men 
could  do,  women  could  do  also. 

Thereafter,  the  breakdown  of  the  family  system  became  more 
widespread.  “Our  achievements  in  the  implementation  of  the  Marriage 
Law  have  been  great.  The  marriage  and  family  life  of  the  people  in  our 
country  has  become  happier  and  more  satisfactory.”^^®  By  granting 
new  freedom  through  the  Marriage  Law,  the  Communist  leaders 
raised  the  position  of  women  and  young  people.  All  the  functions 
formerly  performed  by  the  family  and  clan  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  people’s  commune.  The  nationalization  of  land,  industry  and 
commeree  deprived  the  clan  of  the  ancestral  temples  and  common 
property  which  used  to  hold  its  members  together.  Thus  the  clan  in¬ 
stitution  in  China  has  disappeared  and  the  sacrifice  to  ancestors  has 
been  discontinued. 

Formerly  the  family  was  a  unit  of  production,  consumption  and 
education  of  the  younger  generation.  Now  production  is  led  by  the 
communes.  Women  and  men  work  together  in  the  fields  and  each 
individual  receives  pay  for  his  labor  from  the  state.  The  head  of  a 
family  no  longer  monopolizes  the  income  and  property  to  insure  the 
loyalty  of  his  family  members.  The  son  is  encouraged  to  testify  against 
his  father  and  the  vdfe  against  her  husband  because  the  state  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  than  the  family.  As  nurseries  and  kindergartens 

For  instance,  Shih  Liang,  a  lady  Minister  of  Justice,  interpreted  “Con¬ 
cubinage  practiced  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  would  be  let  alone  by 
following  the  rule  ‘no  complaint,  no  trial,’  except  when  the  female  brought  up 
an  accusation.  Illegitimate  children  should  be  treated  as  legitimate.”  (art.  15) 
Van  der  Valk,  82 — 85;  and  Current  Background,  No.  136  (Nov.  10,  1951), 
American  Consu^late,  Hong  Kong. 

“On  the  Function  and  Task  of  Our  Nation’s  Marriage  Law,”  by  Yang 
Ta-wen  and  Liu  Su-ping  in  Cheng-fa  yen-chiu  (Peking),  No.  2  (May  1963),  38 — 42. 
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take  over  part  of  the  task  of  teaching  children,  family  education  is 

largely  defunct. *20 

Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  a  movement  reportedly  has  been 
launched  to  establish  the  authority  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Thought  in 
every  family  by  conducting  Mao  Tse-tung  study  classes  in  the  homes. 
All  members,  old  and  young,  are  encouraged  to  attend  these  sessions  to 
criticize  each  other  against  revisionism.  With  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought 
in  each  family,  old  household  attitudes  begin  to  give  way  to  new  ones, 
and  the  traditional  concern,  “much  family,  little  national,”  begins  to 
change. 

Tradition  and  Destruction 

Is  it  safe  to  say,  then,  that  China  has  been  changing  from  a  family- 
centered  to  a  community-centered  society  ?  And  has  the  Chinese  family 
system  been  destroyed  ? 

A  British  anthropologist  said,  “Our  initial  assumption  that  the  family 
is  to  be  destroyed  seems  to  be  borne  out.”  After  some  analysis,  he  said, 
“The  Chinese  family  has  survived,”  but  in  a  modified  form.  “The 
family  has  become  an  institution  for  producing  babies  and  enjoying 
the  leisure  time. ”^^2 

A  Tientsin  newspaper  article  assured  its  readers  that  the  breakdown 
of  patriarchy  will  not  and  cannot  lead  to  “destruction  or  elimination” 
of  the  family,  which  “we  may  definitely  say  will  never  be  eliminated. ”^2® 

It  is  this  writer’s  contention  that  it  takes  time  to  build  a  tradition 
but  it  also  takes  time  to  eradicate  a  deep-rooted  custom.  The  Chinese 
family  system  has  had  more  than  a  two  thousand  year  history  and 


Kao  Jao-kuang  and  Kao  Cheng-chien,  “Family  and  Liberation  of  Women,” 
Fen-tou,  No.  5  (March  5,  1959),  23 — 24  in  J.P.R.S.  (Joint  Publication  Research 
Service)  2011,  6;  and  “A  Brief  Talk  about  Home,”  Heilungkiang  Jih-pao  (March 
5,  1959),  3;  ibid.,  894  D.  10. 

Lo  Ching-lan,  “Communism  and  Family,”  Union  Research  Service,  13, 
No.  4  (Oct.  14,  1958),  40 — 50;  “Chinese  Families  after  the  Cultural  Revolution,” 
ibid.,  V.  58,  no.  19  (March  6,  1970),  265 — 78;  “A  Few  Typical  Cases  of  Family 
Revolution  in  East  China,”  ibid.,  v.  61,  no.  2  (Oct.  6,  1970),  16 — 25. 

***  M.  Freedman,  “The  Family  in  China,  Past  and  Present,”  Pacific  Affairs, 
XXXIV,  4  (1961—62),  332—33. 

123  “The  Breaking  Down  of  the  System  of  Feudal  Patriarchy,”  Tientsin,  Hopei 
Jih-pao  (April  8,  1959),  J.P.R.S.  892D;  also  in  S.C.M.P.  (Selections  from  China 
Mainland  Press)  No.  2039  (June  22,  1959),  1 — 5. 
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affected  all  facets  of  people’s  lives.  It  cannot  be  completely  uprooted 
in  a  few  decades. 

Under  the  dramatic  impact  of  the  Communist  revolution,  especially 
as  a  result  of  drastic  economic  changes,  the  bad  influences  of  familism — 
nepotism,  parasitism  and  patriarchy — have  virtually  disappeared.  The 
good  aspects  of  the  Chinese  family  system — respect  for  parents  and 
elders,  and  happy  family  life — are  still  largely  preserved. 

A  Canadian  psychiatrist  made  a  survey  of  the  family  and  youth. 
He  found  that  respect  and  care  for  the  aged,  maintenance  of 
interpersonal  harmony,  honesty  and  collaboration  with  Party  plans 
were  the  dominant  themes  for  youth.  The  sense  of  family  and  their 
relationships  with  their  parents  seemed  to  occupy  little  place  in  their 
lives.  Dating,  cigarettes  and  alcohol  had  been  eliminated  from  their 
lives,  not  by  law  but  by  persuasion.  Adult  criminals  or  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  were  extremely  rare.^^^ 

Another  Canadian  who  taught  English  in  Shanghai  for  two  years 
observed  that  “arranged  marriages  continued  to  be  the  norm,”  that 
a  “reintroduction  of  a  system  of  high  bridal  price  for  daughters,  and  a 
general  debasing  of  the  female  role”  has  reoccurred  and  that  Party 
cadres  “extended  their  commandism  to  the  field  of  sexual  relations.” 
He  also  stated  that  restricting  population  growth  did  not  make  much 
headway  among  the  peasants  and  that  feudal  family  relations  and 
patriarchal  forces  in  the  countryside  still  persisted. 

Another  observer  presents  a  different  picture.  “Divorce  is  available 
to  everyone,”  he  says.  “However  it  is  relatively  rare.  We  were  told: 
Why  would  people  want  to  be  divorced  when  they  married  of  their  own 
volition  ?” 


D.  Lazure,  M.  D.,  “The  Family  and  Youth  in  New  China,”  The  Canadian 
Medical  Association  Journal,  86  (Jan.  1962),  179 — 83. 

12s  \y  Brugger,  “The  Male  (and  Female)  in  Chinese  Society,”  Impact  of 
Science  in  Society,  XXI,  1  (Jan. -Mar.  1971),  5 — 19,  esp.  10,  16,  17.  See  also  Chu 
Shao-hsing,  “The  Evil  Practice  of  Arranged  Marriages  Must  be  Swept  Away,” 
in:  U.S.  Consulate  General  (Hong  Kong),  S.C.M.P.  70,  3  (Mar.  1970),  102.  Chang 
Yen-hsin,  “Smash  the  Feudal  Patriarchal  Remnant  Forces,”  Red  Flag,  No.  3 
(1970),  46 — 49.  Marriage  by  sale  interfered  with  collective  production.  “In  the 
Hua-wu  brigade  [Fukien],  a  girl  sold,  on  the  average,  for  750  yuan.  In  other 
instances  a  bride  could  cost  up  to  2,000  yuan.  ...  At  present,  marriage-by- 
sale,  flesh  peddlers,  religious  swindlers,  and  gambling  have  returned.”  C.  S.  Chen, 
Rural  People's  Communes  in  Lien-chiang,  (Stanford,  1969),  45,  203. 
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Many  people  have  asked  us  what  has  happened  to  the  Chinese  family  since 
Liberation.  Although  the  economic  basis  for  the  extended  family  has  been 
eliminated  by  land  reform,  the  family  is  still  an  important  part  of  Chinese 
life  and  three  generations  frequently  live  together.  The  husband’s  mother  has 
lost  much  of  her  former  power,  but  the  grandparents’  role  in  child-rearing 
continues. 

These  reports  may  be  slanted,  but  Chou  En-lai,  talking  with  a  group 
of  Westerners,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “There  are  still  a  lot  of  old 
eustoms  hindering  progress.  ...  In  some  places  it  is  just  like  the  old 
days.  First  there  is  a  girl  born,  then  a  second,  third,  fourth,  until  there 
are  nine  girls. 

Chou  En-lai’s  statement  is  obviously  an  exaggeration,  but  Soong 
Ching-ling  or  Madame  Sun  Yat-sen  wrote: 

Today  in  our  country  there  are  people’s  communes  in  rural  places  where  women 
receive  less  pay  than  men  for  equal  work  in  production.  In  certain  villages 
patriarchal  ideas  still  have  their  effect.  Proportionately,  more  boys  than  girls 
attend  school.  Parents  need  the  girls  to  do  household  work.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
when  girls  are  to  be  married,  their  parents  often  ask  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money  or  various  articles  from  the  family  of  the  wouldbe  husband.  Thus  the 
freedom  of  marriage  is  affected.  Finally,  as  farmers  want  to  add  to  the  laboiu* 
force  in  their  families,  the  birth  of  a  son  is  expected  while  that  of  a  daughter 
is  considered  a  disappointment.  This  repeated  desire  to  have  at  least  one  son 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  birth  control  and  planned  birth. 

In  October  1973  an  American  lady  who  lived  with  a  Chinese  family 
for  some  time  learned  “the  father  still  occupies  the  seat  of  honor.  The 
Chen  family  spent  $  350  for  their  son’s  wedding  last  year.  ‘Since  we 
have  been  living  here  in  the  country  for  so  long,  we  want  the  children 


R.  Sidel,  Womzn  and  Child  Care,  (New  York,  1972),  49—50,  104 — 05. 
C.  K.  Yang,  who  went  to  China  twice  in  1971  and  1972,  told  this  writer  that  the 
functions  of  the  family  have  been  greatly  diminished,  but  in  the  countryside 
there  are  still  many  families  with  three  generations  living  under  one  roof  as 
before.  (Yang’s  letter  dated  8/15/73).  A  news  dispatch  entitled  “China:  Together¬ 
ness,’’  reported:  “Chairman  Mao  has  changed  many  things  in  China,  but  not,  it 
appears,  the  traditional  reverence  for  the  family.’’  Newsweek  (July  2,  1973),  36. 

A.  Topping,  “Return  to  Changing  China,’’  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Dec.  1971),  833. 

128  “Women’s  Liberation  in  China,’’  Peking  Review  (Feb.  11,  1972),  7.  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  also  wrote:  This  year  the  People's  Daily  warned  that  “no  factory 
should  discriminate  against  women’’  and  they  must  receive  “equal  pay  for  equal 
work’’  implying  this  was  not  always  the  case.  New  York  Times  (Nov.  24,  1973), 
C  31. 
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to  stay  here  and  work  in  the  field  with  us.’  Chinese  children  still 
support  their  aged  parents. ”^^9 

Three  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  a  wedding  is  a  large  amount  of  money. 
In  Shanghai  I  was  told  in  July,  1972,  only  a  simple  tea  party  was 
offered  for  close  relatives  and  friends  for  a  wedding  celebration. 

Without  presenting  more  evidence,  one  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  old  traditions  die  hard!  Even  after  death  they  may  rekindle  as  a 
prairie  fire,  burning  trees  and  shrubs  which  may  grow  back  when  the 
spring  wind  blows  again.  This  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  need  of  a 
continued  revolution. 


189  Printz,  “The  Chen  Family  Still  Has  Class,”  The  New  York  Times  Ma¬ 
gazine  (Oct.  14,  1973),  43 — 70,  esp.  47,  54,  63,  67.  When  I  was  in  Hankow  and 
Mukden,  I  saw  young  men  wearing  black  bands  on  their  left  arms  with  the 
inscription  of  the  character  Hsiao  (filial  piety).  It  indicates  observation  of  the 
mourning  period  for  their  deceased  father  or  mother.  This  is  a  modified  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  old  custom. 
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Furber,  Holden:  Rival  Empires  of  Trade  in  the  Orient,  1600 — 1800.  Europe  and 
the  IVorld  in  the  Age  of  Expansion.  Vol.  II,  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1976),  xix  +  408  pp.,  $  18.00. 

This  new  series,  Europe  and  the  World  in  the  Age  of  Expansion,  has  got  off  to 
an  excellent  start  with  the  publication  of  Holden  Furber’s  magnificent  book. 
Although  the  second  volume,  it  has  beaten  the  first  (Foundations  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Empire  1500 — 1580  by  Bailey  Diffie  and  George  Winius)  to  the  starting¬ 
line,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  the  finishing-post.  Long  expected,  it  fulfills 
the  brightest  expectations.  Divided  into  two  parts,  “The  making  of  Empires” 
and  “The  Structure  of  Empire,”  it  forms  an  admirable  blend  of  stimulating 
narrative  and  penetrating  analysis. 

The  author  explains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  tried  to  avoid  any  narrowly 
national  approach,  while  viewing  events  from  an  “all-Europe”  standpoint,  and 
yet  to  escape  “Europe  centeredness”  and  to  see  the  story  from  an  Asian  stand¬ 
point  as  well.  He  proceeds:  “This  is,  I  feel,  an  aim  which  can  be  only  partly 
achieved,  even  by  an  Asian,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  chief  reason  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Asian  sources  for  the  maritime  and  commercial  history  of 
the  Indian  and  China  seas  has  in  large  part  perished,  a  \'ictim  of  tropical  climate, 
of  paucity  of  family  and  business  archives,  and  of  the  preoccupation  of  contem¬ 
porary  chronicles  with  politics  and  war.  Paradoxically,  the  European  record  of 
maritime,  commercial,  and  political  contact  with  the  East  are  vast  in  bulk,  but 
anyone  who  delves  among  them  even  cursorily  will  at  once  become  aware  that 
they  represent,  as  concerns  Asian  life,  only  the  tip  of  an  iceberg,  a  tip  seen  almost 
wholly  through  European  eyes.” 

True  enough,  on  the  whole,  I  feel;  although  perl  Laps  the  Chinese  sources 
contain  more  relevant  information  than  has  hitherto  been  extracted  from  them. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  leading  Asian  seholars,  such  as  Ashin  Das  Gupta  and 
K.  N.  Chaudhuri  for  India,  S.  Arasaratnam,  K.  Gunewardena,  T.  Abeyasinghe 
and  C.  R.  de  Silva  for  Sri  Lanka,  S.  Iwao,  M.  Kanai,  ami  Y.  Nagazumi  for  Japan, 
and  L.  Y.  Andaya  for  Malaya,  have  been  compelled  zo  take  the  great  bulk  of 
their  material  from  European  or  colonial  (Goa,  Madras,  Batavia/Djakarta) 
archives,  in  default  of  plentiful  indigenous  sources.  Even  Jean  Aubin’s  admirable 
Mare  Luso-Indicum.  L'Ocean  Indien,  Les  Pays  riverains  et  les  relations  inter- 
nationales,  xvi^ — xviii^  siecles  (Paris,  3  vols.,  to  date)  which  avowedly  sets  out 
to  integrate  and  to  synthesize  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Tamil,  Gujarati,  etc., 
sources  with  the  Portuguese,  has  so  far  been  compelled  to  rely  preponderately 
upon  the  last-named. 
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If  Holden  Furber  is  not  an  Orientalist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  his  long 
experience  of  working  in  European  and  Indian  archives  has  made  him  constantly 
aware  of  Asian  participation  with  Europeans  at  all  levels.  His  final  chapter, 
“Europeans  among  Asians,”  is  particularly  illuminating;  but  he  does  not  over¬ 
look  the  parts  played  by  Asians  in  the  struggles  between  the  rival  European 
companies  and  in  the  grow^th  of  the  “Country  Trade.”  His  comparisons  of  the 
several  East  India  Companies’  organizatiord  structure,  and  relation  to  the 
governments  which  chartered  them  could  not  be  bettered.  His  greater  familiarity 
with  the  British  rather  than  the  other  European  sources  has  not  prevented  him 
from  offering  detailed  and  accurate  analyses  of  their  Dutch,  French,  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  other  competitors.  Even  on  familiar  topics,  such  as  “The  Craze  for 
Calicoes”  (pp.  79 — 124),  and  “The  Triumph  of  Tea”  (pp.  125 — 84)  he  has  new 
and  arresting  insights.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  “must”  for  anyone  seriously 
interested  in  the  commercial  and  maritime  history  of  European  expansion  in 
Asia  during  the  two  centuries  when  the  East  India  Companies  flourished. 

Indiana  University  C.  R.  Boxer 


Shaw,  Stanford  J.:  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Modern  Turkey.  Vol.  I, 
Empire  of  the  Gazis:  The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  1280 — 1808. 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1976),  xiii  -f  351  pp.,  cloth  $  23.50,  paper  $  12.95. 

This  book  is  evidently  intended  for  the  University  market  as  a  college-level 
textbook  on  its  subject.  As  such  it  invites  comparison  with  another  recent  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  same  publishers:  M.  A.  Cook  (ed.),  A  History  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  to  1730.  Chapters  from  the  Cambridge  History  of  Islam  and  the  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  Modem  History  by  V.  J.  Parry,  H.  Inalcik,  A.  N.  Kurat  and  J.  L.  Bromley 
(1976).  Stanford  Shaw’s  book  lisis  the  advantages  of  more  detail,  a  rather  longer 
time-span,  better  (though  fewer)  maps,  and  a  much  fuller  bibliography.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shorter  book  is  in  some  ways  easier  reading,  despite  being  by 
diverse  hands  and  despite  some  overlapping  and  repetition.  The  numerous 
subheadings  which  spatter  Stanford  Shaw’s  text  will  probably  please  the  student ; 
but  they  will  irritate  others  who  (like  this  revnewer)  dislike  that  practice  which 
is  so  beloved  by  American  copy -editors. 

Professor  Shaw’s  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  rise 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1280 — 1566,  and  the  second  with  decentralization  and 
traditional  reform  in  response  to  challenge,  1566 — 1808.  He  has  emphasized 
throughout  the  evolution  of  central  institutions  and  leadership,  foreign  relations, 
and  social  and  economic  changes.  Provincial  developments  are  included  mainly 
to  demonstrate  specific  ideas  or  problems  faced  by  the  empire.  Using  an  impres¬ 
sive  array  of  Ottoman  and  European  sources — particularly  the  former — the 
author  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  balanced  picture,  and  in  explaining  and 
analysing  structural  changes.  Two  chapters  may  bo  especially  commended  in 
this  respect:  ch.  5,  “The  Dynamics  of  Ottoman  Society  and  Administration” 
(pp.  112 — 167)  in  the  first  part,  and  ch.  8,  “Ottoman  Society,  Administration 
and  Culture,  1566 — 1808”  (pp.  280 — 97)  in  the  second. 
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While  the  author  has  certainly  done  a  very  good  job  in  explaining  what  made 
the  Ottomans  “tick,”  and  in  analysing  the  complex  causes  which  undermined 
their  government  and  society  from  c.  1566  onwards,  the  book  is  marred  by  some 
careless  errors  which  should  be  corrected  in  any  future  edition.  There  are 
examples  of  inconsistent  dating  as  between  A.  H.  and  A.  D.  on  pp.  ix — xi  and 
elsewhere.  On  p.  44,  Sultan  Mehmet  I,  who  “died  suddenly  in  1421,”  is  specifi¬ 
cally  credited  with  the  conquest  of  Aydin  (1425)  and  Mentese  (1426).  On  p.  99, 
Vasco  da  Gama  is  alleged  to  have  arrived  at  Calcutta  ( ! !,  which  did  not  yet 
exist)  instead  of  at  Calicut  on  the  opposite  side  of  India.  The  Portuguese  are 
repeatedly  misspelt  as  “Portugese”  on  pp.  99 — 111  'passim.  On  p.  201,  the 
Venetians  are  said  to  have  persecuted  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Crete  ( ! ) 
who  were,  of  course,  Greek  Orthodox.  While  this  book  can  bo  recommended  to 
the  student  reader  for  whom  it  is  intended,  they  should  be  warned  not  to  take 
everything  in  it  as  gospel. 

Indiana  University  C.  R.  Boxer 


Pearson,  J.  D.  (ed.):  A  Bibliography  of  Pre-Islamic  Persia.  Persian  Studies 
Series  No.  2,  (London,  Mansell  Publishing  Ltd.,  1975),  xxix  +  288  pp.  ISBN: 
O  7201  0365  7.  Np. 

Over  the  years  the  bibliographies  prepared  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Pearson  have  rendered  great  services.  To  mention  but  one  of  them,  his 
Index  Islamicus  is  a  much  used  and  appreciated  research  tool.  As  there  has  been 
a  crying  need  for  a  bibliography  of  the  rich,  secondary  literature  on  pre-Islamic 
Persia,  it  is  easy  to  accept  with  good  grace  the  a  priori  limitations  of  this  biblio¬ 
graphy  which  excludes  Russian  publications.  To  this  reviewer  it  is  a  cause  for 
deep  regret  to  have  to  say  that  this  publication  not  only  falls  short  of  Pearson’s 
own  high  standards  but  does  not  even  reach  the  minimal  level  to  be  expected  of 
a  good  bibliography.  It  would  be  superfluous  and  probably  impossible  to  give  a 
full  list  of  my  grievances,  but  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  judgment  some 
examples  are  called  for.  —  The  numbers  given  in  parentheses  are  those  of  the 
entries  cited. 

On  the  lowest  level  there  are  the  misprints  many  of  which  suggest  that  the 
compilers  or  the  proofreaders,  if  any,  did  not  know  well  the  languages  in  which 
the  titles  had  been  written.  For  example  one  finds  Elements  for  Elements  (A 
1198),  Handbiich  for  Handbuch  (A  1909),  Personnamen  for  Personennamen  (A 
2372),  Under  for  Unter  (D  756),  etc.  etc.  Careles.sness  affects  also  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  references  and  even  the  names  of  the  authors:  Bull,  de  VEcole  Fran^ais 
for  Bcole  fran^aise  (C  1580).  For  Ungarische  Jahrbucher  one  finds  Ungarische 
Jahrbuch  (C  1320,  1321,  1326)  and  Ungarisches  Jahrbuch  in  C  1314.  Widengren 
appears  as  Windengren  (B  321),  Potratz  as  Portratz  (B  942),  Zajti  is  listed 
under  his  given  name  Ferenc  (B  891),  an  initial  J  is  transformed  into  a  nevw 
used  “John”  (A  1984). 

The  listings  of  the  western  translations  of  Arabic  or  Persian  sources  does  not 
follow  a  consistent  pattern.  Noldeke’s  translation  of  al-Tabari  (B  808)  is  listed 
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under  the  translator’s  name  with  no  reference  to  the  author  while  the  practice  is 
reversed  in  the  case  of  Sachau’s  translation  of  al-Biruni  (B  24). 

The  bibliographical  references  are  often  ineiccurate  or  insufficient.  An  article 
by  Le  Coq  (C  1522)  and  another  by  F.  W.  K.  Muller  (C  1562)  are  said  to  have 
been  published  in  “Fest.  Thomsen”,  a  Festschrift  not  listed  among  those  con¬ 
sulted.  In  this  it  shares  the  destinies  of  at  least  the  Andreas  Festschrift  (cf.  C 
1814),  and  the  Hammerich  Festschrift  (C  1811).  For  the  Uigurica  I,  II  of  F.  W.  K. 
Muller  (C  1564)  the  only  indication  given  is  that  they  were  published  in  Berlin 
in,  respectively,  1908  and  1911.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  a 
crucially  important  indication  for  anyone  trying  to  locate  them.  In  many  entries 
the  siglum  used  for  these  Abhandlungen  is  the  usual  APAW,  which,  however,  is 
omitted  from  the  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  this  volume,  while  elsewhere  (e.  g. 
C  1559,  1560)  AAWB  is  used  for  the  same  series.  The  Sitzungsberichte  of  the 
Prussian  Academy  do  not  fare  any  better.  Besides  the  usual  siglum  SPAW 
appears  also  another,  SKPAW  (e.g.  C  1516,  1520),  unlisted  among  the  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  as  is  J.A.S.  (C  1583). 

No  bibliography  similar  in  scope  to  this  work  can  achieve  or  should  aim  at 
completeness.  It  is  the  task  of  the  compilers  to  differentiate  between  what  is 
important  and  what  is  not,  between  what  is  directly  relevant  to  a  topic  and  what 
has  only  marginal  connections  with  it.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect  such  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  this  volume  which  seems  to  have  been  compiled  quite  mechanically  by 
people  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  and  not  very  much  interested  in  it.  How 
could  one  explain  othe  wise  the  fact  that  in  listing  Chavannes’s  “Notes  additionel- 
les  sur  les  Tou-kiue  .  .  .”  (B  883,  my  emphasis)  they  have  not  thought  to  look  for 
the  volume  to  which  t’.iese  notes  had  been  added  ?  Or  that  Le  Coq’s  Die  bud- 
dhistische  Spdtantike  in  Mittelasien.  Teil  II.  Die  Manichaischen  Miniaturen  (C 
1788,  my  emphasis)  appear  under  Buddhism.  I  will  refrain  from  listing  examples 
of  entries  that  should  have  been  made  and  were  not  because,  as  I  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  no  bibliography  can  be  complete. 

The  compilers  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  entries  they  were  unable  to  verify, 
a  reasonable  procedure  were  it  not  that  the  number  of  such  references  is  very 
high  indeed.  They  include  publications  readily  accessible  in  major,  specialized 
libraries.  The  introduction  states  that  “for  entries  so  marked  the  compilers  accept 
no  responsibility  whatsoever” !  But  it  is  not  customary  to  abdicate  responsibility 
for  a  substantial  part  of  a  book  one  authored  and  such  a  plea  just  cannot  be 
accepted.  If  the  compilers  had  no  access  to  hundreds  of  relevant  publications 
then  why  did  they  start  on  this  project  ?  Work  on  the  book  began  in  1968  when 
the  time-limit  referred  to  in  the  introduction  must  have  been  far  away.  Yet  there 
is  no  point  in  speculating  on  what  went  wrong  and  why.  Professor  Pearson  is  a 
superb  bibliographer  and  it  is  regrettable  that  he  got  involved  with  this  bungled 
undertaking.  We  must  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  no  bibliography 
is  completely  useless  and  we  must  hope  that  in  a  not  too  distant  future  a  fine 
bibliography  will  appear  on  this  important  subject,  compiled,  perhaps,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pearson  himself. 


Indiana  Iniversity 


Denis  Sinor 
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Hazard,  Harry  W.  (Editor):  A  History  of  the  Crusades.  Volume  III:  The 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  General  Editor:  Kenneth  M.  Setton,  (The 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1975),  XXI +  81 3  pp.,  maps,  illustrated,  3  25.00. 

Attendu  depuis  longtemps,  le  troisieme  volume  de  VHistory  of  the  Crusades 
con^ue  au  lendemain  de  la  guerre  par  John  L.  La  Monte  aura  finalement  ete 
public  grace  a  la  tenacite  et  a  la  patience  des  editeurs,  qu’il  faut  feliciter  de 
n’avoir  pas  perdu  confiance :  ils  peuvent  desormais  annoncer  la  publication  des 
deux  volumes  restants  dans  un  delai  assez  proche. 

Entre  deux  chapitres,  dus  I’un  et  I’autre  a  A.  S.  Atiya  et  consacres  a  I’histoire 
des  croisades  proprement  dites  des  XI Ve  et  XVe  s.,  se  situent  des  exposes 
relatifs  aux  rapports  des  Byzantins  d’alors  avec  les  Croisades,  aux  etablisse- 
ments  latins  de  Moree,  de  Grece,  de  Rhodes,  de  Chypre;  a  la  reconquista  en 
Espagne,  aux  etats  musulmans  d’Afrique  du  Nord,  a  I’Egypte  des  Mameluks, 
ainsi  qu’aux  croisades  dirigees  d’Allemagne  centre  les  peoples  baltes  et  les 
Hussites.  L’ensemble  est  de  grande  richesse,  et  depasse  les  promesses  du  titre. 
II  faut  seulement  deplorer  que  la  disparition  de  plusieurs  auteurs  les  ait  empeche 
de  revoir,  avant  la  publication,  des  chapitres  qu’ils  avaient  parfois  ecrits  voici 
bien  des  annees  et  qu’ils  n’auraiont  pas  manque  de  remanier  et  de  doter  de 
bibliographies  plus  a  jour. 

Ce  qui  interesse  specialement  le  Journal  of  Asian  History,  c’est  le  chapitre 
que  M.  D.  Sinor  a  redig4  sur  le  theme  “The  Mongols  and  Western  Europe”.  Le 
titre,  a  lui  seul,  atteste  quo  I’auteur  n’a  pas  voulu  esquisser  une  syntheso  de 
I’histoire  de  I’empire  mongol-comme  d’autres  auteurs  I’ont  fait  dans  une  per¬ 
spective  de  vulgarisation  de  I’histoire  orientale  a  I’intention  des  non-orientalistes, 
pour  d’autres  contrecs — :  il  s’est  place  dans  I’optique  de  I’interferenco  do  cette 
histoire  mongole  avec  cello  des  relations  entre  pays  d’Orient  et  d’Occident  a 
laquelle  on  donne  le  nom  do  croisades.  Nous  croyons  que,  de  la  sorte,  il  a  fait 
oeuvre  plus  utile. 

Les  Mongols,  nous  montre-t-il,  ont  eu  une  politique  “europeenne”.  Entendons 
que  les  campagnes  de  Batu  centre  la  Russie,  la  Pologne,  la  Hongrio  entrent 
dans  les  perspectives  definies  par  la  dynastic  imperiale.  Le  Proche-Orient,  par 
centre,  parait  un  theatre  d’operations  secondaires,  laisse  a  des  chefs  subalternes. 
Siibotei  et  Jebe,  en  1223,  n’ont  pas  pousse  vers  Bagdad,  mais  se  sent  retournes 
vers  les  steppes  du  Nord.  La  campagne  victorieuse  de  1243  centre  la  Turquie  a 
entrain^  la  soumission,  non  seulement  des  Armeniens,  mais  de  la  plupart  des 
princes  musulmans  de  Syrie,  et  les  Latins  d’Antioche  eux-memes  ont  ete  sommes 
de  payor  tribut :  il  n’en  est  pas  dit  un  mot  dans  V Histoire  secrete.  C’est  seulement 
au  temps  de  Mongke  que  nous  savons  que  le  khan  a  envisage  la  conquete  de 
I’lrak,  de  la  Syrie,  des  cotes  do  la  Mediterranee. 

Or  c’est  seulement  a  ce  moment  que  les  Mongols  ont  6te  amenes  a  envisagor 
une  cooperation  avec  les  Francs  centre  I’Egypte.  Rien  ne  rendait  cette  coopera¬ 
tion  ineluctable:  M.  Sinor  estime  memo  que  les  Latins  d’Orient  se  sentaient 
plus  proches  de  leurs  ennemis  mameluks  que  des  allies  qui  s’offraient  a  eux,  et 
ce  sent  ceux  d’Occident  qui  ont  marque  plus  d’interet  pour  cette  alliance  (on 
pourrait  peut-etre  nuancer  cette  interpretation;  car,  si  les  Latins  d’Acre  resterent 
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peu  attires  par  les  Mongols,  ceux  de  Chypre,  d’Antioche  et  de  Tripoli  se  montre- 
rent  plus  cooperatifs). 

L’auteur  nous  invite  a  voir  dans  I’accession  de  Berke  au  trone  de  la  Horde 
d’Or,  en  1257,  un  moment  capital  de  cette  histoire.  Non  parce  que  le  nouveau 
khan  avait  des  sympathies  musulmanes — apres  tout,  les  Chretiens  de  Hongrie 
ou  de  Pologne  n’eurent  pas  autant  a  souffrir  de  lui  que  de  son  predecesseur 
Batu  .  .  . — ;  mais  parce  que  Mongke,  et  apres  lui  Kubilai,  favoriserent  leur  frere 
Hulegii  aux  depens  de  Berke,  qui  se  vit  depossede  du  Caucase  qu’il  revendiquait. 
I,e  climat  d’hostilite  entre  les  deux  ordu  de  Perse  et  de  Sarai,  en  reagissant  sur 
les  alliances  des  uns  et  des  autres,  favorisa  la  resistance  que  les  Mameluks 
opposaient  a  Hiilegii.  Par  la  meme,  I’aHiance  des  Mongols  de  Perse  avec  les 
Chretiens  d’Occident  prenait  pour  les  premiers  une  valeur  reelle.  Le  fait  qu’elle 
se  soit  maintenue  meme  apres  la  conversion  de  Ghazan  a  ITslam  le  prouve 
assez. 

M.  Sinor  rapporte  au  temps  qui  suit  la  mort  de  Ghazan  (1304)  I’apogee  des 
relations  commerciales — tandis  que  s’estompe  la  perspective  d’une  cooperation 
militaire  qui  a  cesse  d’interesser  les  successeurs  de  Ghazan — .  La  Papaute  doit 
elle  aussi,  progressivement,  abandonner  I’espoir  d’amener  a  la  foi  chretienne  les 
dynastes  mongols,  espoir  qu’elle  avait  caresse  des  1245  et  jusqu’a  ce  que.  Tune 
apres  I’autre,  les  “hordes”  aient  embrasse  la  foi  musulmane.  Mais  les  perspec¬ 
tives  missionnaires  persistent  et  c’est  precisement  a  ce  moment  que  nait  I’or- 
ganisation  des  ^veches  missionnaires  dont  I’objectif,  dans  le  Khanat  de  Perse, 
est  avant  tout,  il  faut  le  dire,  de  realiser  I’linion  des  Eglises. 

Et  I’auteur  de  remarquer  que,  tandis  qu’au  Xlle  siecle  I’intervention  in- 
attendue  des  Kara-Khitai  centre  le  sultan  de  Perse  avait  apporte  aux  Latins 
d’Orient  un  soulagement  qu’ils  attribuerent  a  un  mythique  “Pretre  Jean”  de 
confession  chretienne,  c’est  un  authentique  Musulman,  Gengis  khanide  moins 
authentique  d’ailleurs,  qui  realise  en  quelque  sorte  les  espoirs  de  cooperation 
militaires  du  Xllle  siecle,  lorsque  Timur  inflige  aux  Ottomans  la  defaite 
d’Ankara  qui  donne  aux  Chretiens  un  demi-siecle  de  repit  .  .  . 

Certes,  dans  I’espace  qui  lui  etait  imparti,  M.  Sinor  ne  pouvait  aborder  toutes 
les  questions  que  soulevent  les  relations  entre  les  Mongols  et  les  Occidentaux. 
Nous  avons  cru  pouvoir  discerner  dans  la  lettre  qu’Eljigidei  ecrivit  a  saint 
Louis  une  invitation  adressee  par  le  chef  mongol  au  roi  de  France  d’avoir  a 
faire  regner  entre  les  confessions  chretiennes  I’egalite  prev'ue  par  les  edits  de 
Gengis-khan;  M.  Sinor  estime  qu’il  suffit  d’insister  sur  ce  que  la  perspective 
d’une  cooperation  franco-mongole  venant  des  Mongols,  a  cette  date,  a  de 
revolutionnaire.  C’est  precisement  parce  qu’il  replace  cet  episode  dans  la  largo 
perspective  dont  nous  avons  essaye  de  donner  un  aper^u,  qu’il  n’etait  pas 
necessaire  a  ses  yeux  de  scruter  le  detail  de  chaque  message,  de  chaque  ambassade. 

Et  il  nous  faut  souligner  combion  ce  chapitro  de  {'History  of  the  Crusades 
nous  apporte  une  vision  souvent  originale,  mais  tres  nourrie  par  une  connaissanco 
intime  de  la  politique  generale  des  khans  mongols;  et  aussi  un  indispensable 
complement  a  cette  histoire  des  croisades  auquel  il  s’adapte  si  harmonieusoment. 


Universite  de  Dijon 


Jean  Richard 
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Khan,  Iqtidar  Alam:  The  Political  Biography  of  a  Mughal  Noble:  Mun'  im 
Khan  Khan-i  Khanan,  1497 — 1575.  (Published  for  the  Department  of  History, 
Aligarh  Muslim  University,  Distributed  by  Orient  Longman  Ltd.,  1973),  xx+ 
189  pp. 

This  biography,  part  of  an  ongoing  investigation  into  the  Mughal  nobility 
by  historians  at  Aligarh  Muslim  University,  focuses  on  the  career  of  a  high- 
ranking  official  during  the  crucial  period  1545—1575.  During  these  years 
Humayun  and  Akbar  worked  to  reduce  the  strength  of  tribal,  kinship-based 
ties  among  the  nobility  so  that  a  stable,  territorial  state,  governed  by  an  Em¬ 
peror  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officials,  could  be  set  firmly  in  place.  Mun’im 
Khan,  with  his  capacity  for  loyalty,  his  bent  toward  compromise  and  negotia¬ 
tion,  his  limited  military  skills,  and  his  lack  of  any  extraordinary  energy  or 
talent,  typified  the  kind  of  man  who  prospered  and  rose  to  power  during  this 
transition.  More  forceful,  more  talented  men  could  be  employed,  but  only  in 
limited  numbers.  Men  of  Mun’im  Khan’s  stamp,  men  easily  weaned  from  the 
tribal  traditions  of  equality  and  independence,  were  the  very  stuff  of  the  new 
state. 

Although  Mr.  Khan  succeeds  well  enough  within  the  parameters  he  has 
established,  a  reading  of  this  work  along  with  two  others  of  the  same  school — 
Mr.  Khan’s  earlier  Mirza  Kamran:  A  Biographical  Study  (Aligarh,  1964)  and 
Zahiruddin  Malik’s  A  Mughal  Statesman  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Aligarh, 
1973) — suggests  that  traditional  biography  is  not  a  genre  well-suited  to  the 
study  of  the  Mughal  nobility.  Since  courtly  chronicles,  the  principal  sources 
for  the  political  history  of  the  period,  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  the 
activities  of  emperors,  biographies  of  men  who  were  outside  the  circle  of  the 
imperial  family  almost  always  appear  thin  and  forced.  In  such  a  situation  an 
author  might  choose  to  study  the  career  of  a  relatively  insignificant  noble  in 
order  to  examine  topics  of  a  broader,  more  fundamental  character.  This  Mr. 
Khan  does  not  do.  His  inability  to  see  that  Mun’im  Khan  is  simply  too  insubstan¬ 
tial  a  figure  to  support  biography  in  the  grand  manner  constitutes  the  work’s 
principal  weakness.  The  relative  success  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  due  primarily  to  their  recognition  of  this  fact.  Both  men — Satish 
Chandra  in  Parties  and  Politics  at  the  Mughal  Court:  1707 — 40  (Aligarh,  1959) 
and  M.  Athar  Ali  in  The  Mughal  Nobility  Under  Aurangzeb  (Aligarh,  1966) — 
employ  the  technique  of  collectiv’e  biography  pioneered  by  Lewis  Namier  and 
others.  They  examine  groups  or  segments  of  the  nobility,  not  single  men.  In 
this  way  they  are  able  to  identify  interests  in  common  among  various  factions 
and  to  isolate  some  of  the  motivdes  underlying  political  activity  in  Mughal  India. 

Despite  the  achievements  of  its  most  prominent  members,  however,  the 
Aligarh  school  suffers  from  a  fault  common  to  other  discussions  of  political 
organization  in  Mughal  India.  All  alike  fail  to  set  their  analyses  within  a  larger 
theoretical  context.  Without  a  model  of  political  organization,  without  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  elements  (groups,  institutions,  and  associations) 
making  up  both  state  and  community,  without  an  understanding  of  their 
interaction ;  an  analysis  of  any  single  aspect  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  the  nobility 
included,  is  bound  to  be  superficial  and  insignificant.  In  most  studies,  for  ex- 
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ample,  one  searches  in  vain  for  mention  of  Eisenstadt,  Wittfogel,  Marx,  Weber, 
Fried,  or  any  other  sociologist,  anthropologist,  or  political  scientist  interested 
in  the  political  structure  of  pre-modern  states.  It  is  high  time  that  scholars  of 
Muslim  India  turned  from  a  preoccupation  w-ith  exploring  increasingly  obscure 
byways  of  the  Mughal  Empire  to  an  attempt  to  identify  the  distinctive  elements 
of  the  state  and  to  specify  their  grand  design.  Only  then,  with  a  model  in  hand, 
will  it  be  possible  to  compare  Muslim  polities  in  India  with  pre-modern  states  in 
Eastern  Asia,  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Only  then  will  it  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  signidcance  of  Mun’im  Khan  in  the 
fashioning  of  a  pre-modern  state. 

University  of  Minnesota  Stephen  P.  Blake 


Pearson,  M.  N. :  Merchants  and  Rulers  in  Gujarat.  The  Response  to  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  (University  of  California  Press,  1976),  xi  +  178  pp., 
$  12.00. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Gujarat  was  probably  one  of  the  economically  most 
developed  regions  in  the  world.  The  exportation  of  textiles  was  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  industry  and  the  ports  of  Gujarat  hold  a  key  position  in  Asian  and 
international  trade.  For  the  Portuguese,  control  over  Gujarat  was  essential, 
both  for  financial  and  strategic  reasons,  and  from  the  early  decades  of  the 
sixteenth  century  imtil  the  coming  of  the  North-West  Europeans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  controlled  and  taxed  the  entire  sea  trade 
of  Gujarat.  Thus  the  Portugueso-Gujarati  relations  in  the  sixteenth  century 
are  well  worth  a  study  in  themselves.  Dr.  Pearson  has  added  further  interest 
to  his  book  by  focusing  on  the  response  or,  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  why  the  Gujarati  did  not  push  the  Portuguese  back  into  the  sea  from  whore 
they  came  ? 

Dr.  Pearson’s  study  is  based  on  a  wide  range  of  material,  primarily-  unpub¬ 
lished  and  published  Portuguese  sources,  but  Persian  and  Arabic  chronicles  and 
English  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Dutch  company  records  have  also  been 
utilized.  In  spite  of  his  wide  knowledge.  Dr.  Pearson  writes  with  great  economy. 
In  the  first  two  chapters  the  Portuguese  and  Gujarat  are  presented  in  their 
Asian  setting  with  much  detail,  but  also  with  much  sense  for  finding  the  in¬ 
formation  pertinent  to  the  questions  the  author  wants  to  answer.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  chapter  the  opponents  are  brought  together.  It  is  demonstrated 
that  from  a  comparatively  weak  position  the  Portuguese  claimed  and  enforced 
the  right  to  control  and  tax  the  overseas  trade  of  Gujarat,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  rulers  of  Gujarat  never  brought  the  full  force  of  their  resources  to 
bear  on  the  Portuguese.  On  the  basis  of  his  analysis  of  the  Portuguese-Gujarati 
relations  and  of  the  Gujarati  political  system  Dr.  Pearson  concludes  that  the 
Portuguese  did  not  impinge  decisively  on  the  interests  of  most  of  the  Gujarati 
nobility.  Individual  governors  might  fight  the  Portuguese,  but  from  the  ruling 
group  as  a  whole  there  was  no  response,  because  a  challenge  from  the  sea  was 
no  challenge.  The  merchants  of  Gujarat  were  much  more  affected  by  the 
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Portuguese  claims,  but  they  accepted  the  situation,  they  paid  the  duties,  when 
they  could  not  be  evaded  peacefully,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  even  co¬ 
operated  with  the  intruders.  They  did  so,  not  because  they  were  weak  or 
bewildered, — on  the  contrary  Dr.  Pearson  shows  with  great  detail  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  high  organisational  level  of  the  Gujarati  merchants,  but  because  it 
was  the  rational  choice  under  the  circumstances.  “It  was  not  the  business  of 
merchants  to  go  aroimd  fighting  and  getting  their  ships  sunk”,  (p.  116) 

This  submissiveness  creates  a  new  problem  which  is  discussed  in  the  two 
final  chapters.  What  kind  of  state  could  allow  its  subjects  to  submit  to  the 
control  and  taxation  of  foreigners  ?  To  answer  this  question  Dr.  Pearson  con¬ 
siders  not  only  the  organization  of  the  merchants  within  the  state,  but  also  the 
organization  and  position  of  other  groups.  He  concludes  that  the  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  total  sociopolitical  structure  of  the  state.  The  ruling  group  was 
more  concerned  with  extension  of  power  on  a  horizontal  plane  than  with 
penetration  in  depth.  Therefore  vertical  links  were  weak  and  local  and  occu¬ 
pational  groups  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  autonomy. 

Merchants  and  Riders  of  Gujarat  is  one  of  the  rare  historical  works  which  at 
one  and  the  same  time  adds  something  new  to  our  knowledge  by  using  neglected 
sources  to  illuminate  a  hitherto  little  known,  but  important  field  of  history,  and 
contributes  significantly  to  a  sociological  or  macro -historical  debate.  This  book 
should  be  required  reading  for  anyone  who  wants  to  generalize  on  the  Asiatic 
mode  of  production  or  Oriental  despotism. 

University  of  Copenhagen  Niels  Steensgaard 


Baker,  Christopher  John:  The  Politics  of  South  India  1920 — 1937.  Cambridge 
South  Asian  Studies  No.  17,  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1976),  xxiii  +  363  pp., 
$  28.50. 

Washbrook,  D.  A.:  The  Emergence  of  Provincial  Politics,  The  Madras  Pre¬ 
sidency,  1870 — 1920.  Cambridge  South  Asian  Studies  No.  18,  (Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1976),  x  +  358  pp.,  $24.50. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  have  been  issued  as  companion  volumes.  They  are  the 
product  of  years  of  collaboration;  they  are  based  on  a  shared  approach  to  a 
common  set  of  themes  over  contiguous  periods;  and  they  come  to  similar 
conclusions  about  political  processes  in  Madras  Presidency  from  1870  to  1937. 

The  key  feature  of  their  approach  is  a  primary  focus  on  the  development  of 
the  political  system  as  a  whole  (Baker,  p.  xxi;  Washbrook,  p.  9).  The  authors 
conceive  of  the  political  system  very  broadly,  as  the  totality  of  power  relations 
involved  in  the  allocation  of  resources  in  the  society.  The  main  themes  of  political 
development  in  Madras  ov^er  this  period  are  treated  by  both  authors:  Washbrook 
concentrates  on  the  development  of  a  province-wide  political  system;  and  Baker 
concentrates  on  the  operation  of  the  system  under  diarchy.  Though  the  works 
stand  alone,  they  complement  one  another,  and  reading  them  successively  pays 
dividends. 
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The  foundation  of  the  political  system  is  the  economy  {Washbrook,  Chap.  3). 
The  agrarian  economy  of  colonial  south  India  underwent  a  slow  growth  between 
the  famines  of  1876 — 8  and  the  depression;  but  the  authors  see  no  change  of 
a  magnitude  sufficient  to  alter  the  basic  pattern  of  resource  allocation.  There 
were  great  differences  between  the  economies  of  irrigated  and  dry  areas,  and 
between  rural  areas  as  a  whole  and  the  major  towns,  especially  Madras  City; 
but  one  feature  of  the  political  economy  tended  to  remain  constant  over  space 
and  time:  local  distribution  of  land  and  capital  was  very  unequal,  creating 
individuals  in  each  locality  who  were  pivots  of  systems  of  credit,  patronage, 
and  social  control.  The  persons  in  these  positions  could  change  (Baker,  p.  92), 
but  the  economies  of  villages  and  towns  tended  to  focus  on  a  few  key  individuals 
at  the  center  of  more  or  less  stable  and  self-operative  networks  of  social  control. 
Economic  change  disrupted  systems  of  control  based  on  economic  sanctions: 
for  example,  “pockets  of  instability”  existed  in  the  Kistna-Godavari  deltas, 
and  in  some  fast-growing  commercial  towns  (Washbrook,  pp.  90 — 6;  Baker, 
pp.  131 — 49).  The  Depression  disrupted  many  such  systems  by  destroying  the 
sources  of  credit  on  which  they  were  based  (Baker,  Chap.  3).  The  scale  of  econ¬ 
omic  organization  being  small,  areas  of  control  based  on  it  were  very  localized; 
and  despite  growth  of  economic  integration  over  this  period,  arenas  of  effective 
economic  control  remained  confined  to  the  face-to-face  world  of  the  locality. 

In  their  analytical  emphasis,  the  authors  leap  from  localities  to  the 
province,  as  the  next  largest  arena  of  importance  for  political  organization. 
In  doing  so,  they  underplay  the  significance  of  intermediate  levels  of 
association  and  political  interaction,  and  exaggerate  the  fragmentation  of 
Madras  Presidency  (Washbrook,  Chap.  1).  They  certainly  recognize  the  existence 
of  sub-regional  systems  of  various  sorts — those  involving  zamindar  circuits  of 
influence,  market  networks,  areas  of  single  caste  dominance,  and  transactional 
catchment  areas  of  important  market  and  ritual  centers,  for  example.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kistna-Godavari  delta  sub-region,  none  of  these 
emerge  with  any  clarity  in  their  work. 

At  the  provincial  level,  there  is  only  one  system  of  resource  allocation — the 
British  colonial  administration.  Government  imposed  administrative  changes 
determined  the  degree  and  character  of  political  integration  in  the  presidency, 
and  shaped  its  political  system.  Until  the  1870’s,  government  optimized  a 
stable  income  by  minimizing  expenditures  and  leaving  local  power-holders  in 
unmolested  control  of  their  domains.  In  fact  administrative  organization  re¬ 
inforced  such  control  and  fostered  “a  mosaic  of  little  kingdoms”  within  itself 
(Baker,  p.  9).  From  1870  onwards,  however,  changing  demands  on  the  provincial 
government  forced  it  to  inject  itself  into  the  affairs  of  localities  with  increasing 
regularity  and  thoroughness  (Washbrook,  Chap.  2). 

As  the  capital  city  became  more  important  in  provincial  resource  allocation, 
it  became  an  important  focus  for  native  men  of  aspiration  and  influence.  Among 
these,  the  educated  elite  became  tied  to  government  institutions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  patronage  of  native  men  of  wealth,  on  the  other.  These  men 
raised  their  voices  for  greater  involvement  in  the  halls  of  government  in  the 
Congress  agitations  of  the  1880’s.  Reforms  in  1892,  1909,  1920,  1930,  and  1937 
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progressivoly  widened  their  official  role,  and  successively  reshaped  the  political 
system  within  which  they  related  to  one  another,  to  government,  and  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  localities.  At  the  same  time,  administrative  change  created 
institutions  of  Local  Self  Government  that  became  the  nexi  of  political  activity 
in  the  localities.  Those  brought  formerly  isolated  resource-controllers  together 
into  larger  political  arenas  in  villages  and  towns,  changing  drastically  the  scale 
and  form  of  the  political  system  they  operated  in,  though  not  its  composition 
(VVashbrook,  Chap.  4).  Most  importantly,  reforms  tied  locality  politics  to  in¬ 
stitutions  and  personnel  at  the  capital,  creating  for  the  first  time  a  truly 
provincial  level  of  politics  (Washbrook,  Chap.  5). 

From  1890  to  1920,  primacy  of  influence  as  intermediaries  between  aspiring 
natives  and  government  jobs  was  hold  by  a  clique  of  Brahmins  from  the  Mylaporo 
section  of  Madras  City.  Both  authors  see  the  Justice  Party  as  emerging  essentially 
from  a  faction  fight  between  a  group  of  local  non-Brahmin  notables  at  the 
capital  and  the  Mylaporeans  for  this  position  of  primacy  (Washbrook,  Chap.  7 ; 
Baker  Chap.  1).  Following  the  intrigues  of  1917 — 1920,  the  Justicites  formed  the 
first  ministry  under  diarchy,  and  Justice  leaders  assumed  positions  of  un¬ 
precedented  patronage  pow'or.  Baker  sees  the  Justice  Party’s  survival  from 
1920  to  1937  as  based  on  a  very  loose  association  of  individuals  from  many 
localities,  who  were  tied  to  the  reigning  ministers  through  bonds  of  patronage 
(Baker,  Chap.  1). 

During  the  first  decade  of  diarchy,  the  system  of  patronage  and  systems  of 
local  control  provided  stability  in  the  province,  though  not  without  intense 
factional  struggles  (Baker,  Chap.  2).  But  the  depression  broke  apart  cohesive 
locality  systems;  and  amendments  of  the  diarchy  scheme  removed  patronage 
powers  from  both  ministers  and  heads  of  Local  Self  Government  bodies.  These 
combined  changes  resulted  in  the  political  turmoil  of  the  1930’s,  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  Justice  Party  (Baker,  Chap.  3);  and  they  established  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  rise  of  the  Congress  Party  to  their  massive  victory  in  the  1937 
elections  (Baker,  Chap.  4). 

Throughout,  the  authors  argue  that  w’hat  was  an  administrative  structure 
for  the  British  colonial  gov'ernmont  was  the  primary  political  structure  for 
native  men  of  influence.  They  conclude  that  political  behavior — including  pat¬ 
terns  of  alliances,  modes  of  recruitment,  and  ideological  formulations — can  best 
bo  understood  as  complex  responses  to  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  the 
changing  political  system.  Their  general  conclusion  that  idealistic  and  cultural 
factors  played  a  contingent  role  in  political  development  has  provoked  criticism 
of  those  authors  and  their  colleagues  in  “the  Cambridge  school”  by  some 
American  South  Asianists.  For  the  case  of  south  India,  at  least,  the  burden  of 
proof  now  shifts  to  the  critics  on  this  issue. 

As  an  analysis  of  political  devolopment,  these  works  are  very  largely  successful 
w'ithin  the  limits  of  their  goals;  but  their  limits  should  be  made  explicit.  They 
do  not  treat  sub-regional  or  non-offlcial  arenas  of  politics  in  much  detail,  though 
providing  useful  background  for  such  treatments.  They  make  the  first  analysis 
of  political  development  in  south  India,  and  have  explored  for  the  first  time 
the  inter-con!iections  between  the  politics  of  administration  and  the  economy. 
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Clearly,  however,  more  interconnections  need  to  bo  made  in  the  future.  Studies 
of  smaller  geographical  units  will  need  to  explore  the  interaction  of  other 
networks  of  social  organization  with  official  politics:  e.g.  religious,  kin,  caste, 
and  market  networks.  Largely  because  of  their  provincial  scope,  the  analysis 
of  these  authors  tends  to  leave  the  components  of  their  composite  political 
system  a  bit  isolated:  localities  are  categorized,  but  not  w'ell  integrated  into 
their  spatial  surroundings ;  all  politics  seems  to  revolve  around  official  adminis¬ 
trative  institutions,  except  for  rare  moments;  and  in  official  politics,  the  only 
analytically  exterior  subsystem  of  importance  is  the  economy. 

Truly,  these  characteristics  may  render  these  books  less  than  satisfying  for 
readers  seeking  a  different  approach,  or  those  wanting  to  find  material  to  sustain 
some  very  particular  beliefs  about  Indian  politics  or  “democracy”  in  general. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  two  path-breaking  contributions  to  Indian  political 
history. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  David  Ludden 


Surtees,  Virginia:  Charlotte  Canning.  (London,  John  Murray,  1975),  xv  -f  319 
pp.,  I  6.50. 

Charlotte  Canning,  wife  of  Lord  Charles  Canning,  first  Viceroy  of  India,  was 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria  from  1842  until  1855,  when  Canning 
w'ent  to  India  as  Governor-General.  From  then  until  her  death  in  India  in  1861, 
she  lived  at  the  administrative  storm-center  of  Indian  affairs.  In  Michael 
Maclagan’s  Clemency  Canning  (1962),  which  emphasizes  political  and  military 
history,  she  is  a  subordinate  figure.  Still,  there  are  telling  glimpses.  A  cousin, 
newly  arrived  in  India,  reported  that  he  found  her  aged,  but  “her  manner  to 
everybody  is  perfect,  really  enchanting  .  .  .  she  goes  about  and  speaks  to  every¬ 
body  in  a  charming  way  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  vice-regal  or  colonial 
court”  (162).  Her  talents  were  not  merely  social;  Maclagan  quotes  from  a  letter 
of  Lord  Granville:  “I  could  not  resist  reading  the  greater  part  of  [her  letter  on 
Canning’s  clemency  order  of  1857]  to  the  Cabinet  who  were  delighted  wdth  it. 
Pam  paid  her  Ladyship  a  compliment  at  the  expense  of  her  sex.  ‘Ah,  ah,  a 
capital  letter,  unlike  a  lady’s  letter;  it  is  all  to  the  point”’  (136).  From  a  high 
Victorian,  high  praise  indeed. 

Now  Virginia  Surtees,  compiler  of  the  splendid  two-volume  catalogue  rai- 
sonn5  of  Rossetti’s  drawings  and  editor  of  Ruskin’s  letters  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Waterford,  gives  us  a  fine  biography  of  Charlotte  Canning  based  on  her 
unpublished  journals  and  letters.  It  is  also  an  intimate  view  of  Queen  Victoria, 
in  important  letters  to  Lady  Canning,  all  previously  unpublished. 

Charlotte  was  only  two  years  older  than  the  Queen,  and  Victoria  had  been 
married  only  two  years  when  she  appointed  Charlotte  to  the  Court.  Coming  a 
little  more  than  two  years  after  the  highly  deplorable  affair  of  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  Charlotte’s  modesty,  simplicity,  tolerance,  and  lively  sense  of  the 
absurd  were  a  salutary  contrast  to  the  hot-house  hysterics  that  had  poisoned 
Lady  Flora’s  last  months  and  had  done  the  Queen’s  reputation  such  harm.  She 
found  Charlotte  Canning  “a  remarkably  nice  person,  so  quiet,  unaffected  & 
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gentle  &  so  ready  to  do  anything”  (Charlotte  Canning,  71).  Behind  the  gentleness 
was  the  sturdy  good  sense  that  attracted  the  Queen’s  abiding  confidence  and 
was  to  make  Lady  Canning  outstanding  in  India.  Scrupulously  she  performed 
her  courtly  duties,  but  she  was  never  so  awed  that  she  could  not  see  humor  in 
pomposity,  or  confess  fatigue  and  boredom  during  interminable  Royal  tours. 
She  was  adept  at  averting  miscarriages  of  protocol  while  protecting  everyone’s 
sensibilities:  “I  knew  this  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  the  Queen  hated.  .  .  .  but 
w'ould  she  speak  to  them  all  in  some  corner  of  the  gallery  ?  .  .  .  The  Queen  has 
really  pleased  them  all  I  think,  .  .  .”  (103 — 4). 

Official  life  in  Calcutta  too  was  monotonous,  and  at  first  Charlotte  found  it 
'‘flat  to  be  such  a  fish  out  of  water,  to  see  nothing,  to  hear  nothing,  &  understand 
nothing”  —  that  is,  nothing  of  the  real  India  (203).  But  when  the  Mutiny 
erupted  early  in  1857,  her  regular  letters  to  the  Queen  systematically  scotched 
rumors,  explained  details  of  each  situation,  and  offered  her  owm  evaluations: 
“Sepoys  are  the  most  tractable  good  people,  but  any  fear  that  religion  or  caste 
shall  be  tampered  with,  can  ahvays  excite  them  to  every  possible  folly”  (229). 
Victoria  replied:  “I  think  that  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  religion  .  .  .  there  is  no  knowing  what  it  may  lead  to  where 
it  may  end”  (232).  To  Charlotte’s  reports  on  Caw’npore  and  Lucknow,  the 
Queen  replied  that  she  hoped  British  soldiers  would  spare  old  men,  women  and 
children:  “Any  retribution  on  these  I  should  deeply  deprecate  for  then  indeed 
how  could  we  expect  any  respect  or  esteem  for  us  in  future  ?”  (238).  When 
the  trouble  had  subsided  somewhat,  she  wrote  that  the  “blood  thirsting”  in 
England  had  been  “too  horrible  &  really  quite  shameful!  .  .  .  All  this  came 
from  judging  of  things  from  a  distance,  &  not  imderstanding  them  not 
waiting  for  explanations”  (263).  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  had  to  w'ait  for  more 
than  a  century  for  these  evaluations  and  explanations  from  Charlotte  Canning, 
but  Mrs.  Surtees  has  performed  a  signal  service  in  bringing  them  to  us  now.  Her 
biography,  a  warm  human  document,  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  official 
record. 

University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Mary  Lago 


Roy,  Manisha:  Bengali  Women.  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1975), 
xvii  +  205  pp.,  $  9.95. 

Manisha  Roy’s  book  is  that  rare  production:  a  readable  work  of  value  to 
the  specialist  and  also  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  With  only  a  few  minor 
exceptions,  it  is  free  of  overly-technical  anthropological  terminology.  Dr.  Roy, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Colorado-Denver, 
examines,  in  a  chronological  framework  that  embraces  the  life  of  the  Bengali 
woman  from  childhood  and  adolescence  to  later  years  and  old  ago,  the  effects 
of  the  limitations  and  uncertainties  characteristic  of  that  life.  Dr.  Roy  is  careful 
to  explain  that  her  sampling  w'as  restricted  to  Bengali  women  of  “a  particular 
socioeconomic  background  in  urban  Bengal”:  that  is,  from  “upper  and  upper 
middle-class  urbanized  Hindu  Bengalis  who  share  similar  religious,  educational, 
and  economic  backgrounds.”  Her  research  was  done  over  a  decade,  but  it  is 
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plain  that  since  she  dealt  with  women  who  live  secluded  lives,  she  has  perforce 
produced  “a  somewhat  static  picture” — but  the  fact  that  it  is  static  underlines 
a  principal  finding  of  her  study. 

This  static  picture  remains  poignantly  with  the  reader;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Western  woman  whose  life  has  wider  horizons,  the  picture  is  a  sad 
one.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Roy’s  study,  three  themes  emerge.  First,  from  child¬ 
hood  to  old  age,  the  Bengali  woman  is  hedged  in  by  idealized  traditional  concepts 
of  marriage  and  the  family  as  social  institutions,  but  there  are  very  wide  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  those  traditions  and  reality;  even  the  normally  observant 
Bengali  child  sees  that  the  blissful  state  promised  by  tradition  does  not  accord 
with  the  fiawed  happiness  delivered  by  reality.  Second,  there  is  a  terrible 
paucity  of  alternatives  open  to  the  Bengali  woman.  The  situation  seems  to 
have  changed  little  since  the  1890’s,  when  Tagore  in  his  fiction  castigated 
Bengali  society  for  its  wanton  waste  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  its  women. 
College  even  today  is  merely  a  way-station  to  marriage,  after  which  the  Bengali 
woman  subsides  into  an  arid  life  of  gossip  and  domestic  trivialities.  The  one 
who  breaks  out  of  this  mold  is  still  the  exception.  Third,  the  emotional  rela¬ 
tionships  and  reactions  in  families  that  Dr.  Roy  studied  are  determined,  then 
regulated,  by  an  accepted  sequence  of  exclusive  attachments  that  are  often 
contradictory  and  may  be  psychologically  destructive.  These  themes  are  not 
the  product  of  theorizing  by  Dr.  Roy ;  she  constructs  her  case  on  a  foundation 
of  tape-recorded  interviews  quoted  verbatim.  It  is  authoritative  as  a  comparable 
study  by  a  non-Bengali  scholar  could  not  be. 

There  is  an  excellent  Foreword  by  Edward  C.  Dimock,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Roy’s 
notes  are  splendid,  for  they  amplify  and  explain  her  text  without  wandering 
away  into  pedantry  or  irrelevancy.  Bengali  terms  used  are  clearly  defined  in 
context.  The  design  of  the  book  is  particularly  attractive. 

University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Mary  Lago 


Goodrich,  L.  Carrington  and  Fang,  Chaoying,  eds. :  Dictionary  of  Ming 
biography,  1368 — 1644.  2  vols.  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1976), 
Vol.  I — II,  xxi,  vii  +  1751  pp.,  $  106.25. 

A  much  needed,  and  long  awaited,  English  language  reference  tool  has  become 
available  with  the  publication  of  this  massive  work.  It  follows  the  outline 
established  by  the  pioneering  work  of  the  late  Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Eminent 
Chinese  of  the  Ch'ing  Period,  (Washington,  1943 — 44).  Over  a  hundred  scholars, 
from  all  over  the  world,  have  contributed  to  the  more  than  six  hundred  principal 
entries.  In  total,  they  provide  biographical  information  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  some  six  thousand  individuals,  from  the  early  to  the  late  Ming.  The  selection 
of  the  principal  entries  is  excellent,  and  gives  a  well-balanced  view  of  the 
dynasty  as  a  whole.  The  editors  must  be  congratulated  not  only  on  the  care 
they  have  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  principal  entries,  but  also  on  having 
brought  the  project  to  fruition.  It  is,  so  far,  the  only  other  English  reference 
tool  of  this  type  for  pre-modern  China  published  since  Hummel’s  work,  more 
than  three  decades  ago. 
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All  entries  reflect  an  eminently  high  level  of  scholarship.  They  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  individual’s  career,  his  position  within  tlie  Ming  dynasty,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  non-Chinese,  his  relationship  to  the  dynasty.  Each  entry  is  followed  by 
a  brief  bibliographical  section  whicli  includes  both  primary  and  secondary 
sources,  thus  permitting  verification.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  work  concludes 
with  an  excellent  index  of  names;  an  index  of  titles  mentioned  in  the  body  of 
the  biographies,  some  3500,  and  an  index  of  subjects.  Unlike  its  predecessor, 
the  present  work  includes  several  excellent  maps  of  China  during  the  Ming  as 
well  as  reproductions  of  paintings  of  emperors  and  empresses.  The  only  criticism 
that  could  bo  made  is  that  an  excessive  number  of  entries  have  been  given  to 
Europeans,  especially  when  compared  to  Inner  Asians  (Mongols,  Tibetans,  etc) 
and  other  Asians  (Japanese,  Koreans,  Vietnamese),  respectively  5%,  4%  and 
oo/ 

^  /O' 

The  work  is  a  primary  tool  for  all  those  studying  the  Ming  dynasty  oven 
remotely,  and  it  has  a  definite  place  in  the  study  of  any  scholar  working  on 
pre-modern  China.  There  are  now  reference  works  available,  in  English,  from 
the  Ming  through  the  Communist  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  effort  will 
be  continued  for  the  dynasties  that  preceded,  the  JiirchenChin  dynasty  (Prof. 
H.  Franke,  Munich,  Germany)  and  the  Mongol  Yuan  dynasty  (Prof.  I.  de 
Rachewiltz,  Canberra,  Australia).  Other  dynasties,  such  as  the  Sung  and  the 
T’ang,  also  need  a  reference  tool  of  this  type. 

Indiana  University  Luc  Kwanten 


Tu,  Wei-Ming:  Neo-Confucian  Thought  in  Action:  Wang  Yang-ming's  Youth 
(1472 — 1509).  (University  of  California  Press,  1976),  xvi  -f  222  pp.,  $  10.00. 

This  is  a  new  and  exciting  approach  to  Wang  Yang-ming  studies.  Professor 
Tu  has  managed  to  provide  us  with  a  critical  account  of  the  development  of  the 
thought  of  this  important  figure  in  terms  of  the  interaction  between  the  external 
events  and  personnages  in  his  life  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  internal  world  of 
Yang-ming’s  mind  on  the  other.  The  author  has  quite  rightly  discerned  the 
intimate  relationship  between  Yang-ming’s  thought  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  years  of  growth  and  maturation,  an  aspect  often  ignored  or  underplayed  in 
many  formal  examinations  of  Yang-ming’s  philosophical  system.  As  such,  this 
is  as  much  a  work  of  intellectual  history,  an  examination  of  the  dynamics  of 
thought  in  action  in  its  historical  context,  as  it  is  a  critique  of  one  thinker’s  philo¬ 
sophy.  As  a  young  man  who  struggled  first  with  the  examination  system  then 
with  the  strife  of  bureaucratic  life,  Yang-ming  was  typical  of  countless  numbers 
of  scholar-officials  in  later  imperial  China;  what  made  him  unique  was  his  in¬ 
sistence  upon  integrating  his  struggle  with  his  own  personal  quest  for  self- 
realization,  his  experiential  search  for  self-awareness.  Inevitably  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  demands  of  an  authoritarian  state,  at  times  genuinely  ruthless, 
and  the  requisites  of  sagehood,  for  Yang-ming  always  compelling,  resulted  in  per¬ 
sonal  tragedy  for  him.  His  arrest,  imprisonment,  flogging  and  banishment  in 
1506  are  events  which  provide  high  historical  drama  and  the  key  to  umlerstand- 
ing  the  quality  of  Yang-ming’s  committment  to  the  ideal  that  the  bureaucrat 
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should  be  a  sage.  As  this  crucial  turning  point  reached  its  climax  two  years  later 
in  the  wilds  of  nothwestern  Kweichow,  Yang-ming  achieved  enlightenment: 
“My  own  nature  is,  of  course,  sufficient  for  mo  to  attain  sagehood.  And  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  searching  for  the  li  in  external  things  and  affairs  (shih-wu)" 
(p.  120).  The  implications  of  this  conclusion  are  too  complex  and  numerous  to 
deal  with  here.  However,  Professor  Tu  has  aptly  summed  them  up  for  us: 

Man’s  greatest  task  in  life  is  to  become  a  sage.  How  to  become  a  sage,  how¬ 
ever,  never  begins  with  an  external  method  but  with  an  inner  decision.  For 
the  inner  decision  to  be  a  sustaining  power  for  self-transformation,  it  must  be 
supported  by  learning.  Continuous  learning  necessarily  leads  to  self-criticism, 
and  deepened  self-criticism  itself  is  manifested  in  mutual  exhortation  among 
friends  and  disciples.  And  the  community  of  the  “like-minded”  people  is 
organized  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  realizing  the  selfhood  of  each  of 
its  members,  (p.  146) 

Self-realization  led  Yang-ming  to  realize  another  truth:  chih-hsing  ho-i,  unity 
of  knowing  and  acting.  Far  from  being  a  philosophical  principle  divorced  from 
“real  life,”  chih-hsing  ho-i  had  crucial  significance  for  bureaucratic  behavior  in 
officialdom.  If  the  teachings  of  the  Confucian  sages  were  ever  to  be  truly  realized 
in  the  workings  of  the  state,  those  who  managed  the  state  would  have  to  undergo 
a  process  of  spiritual  cultivation  which  would  bring  them  to  the  understanding 
that  the  words  of  the  sages  are  to  bo  learned  in  experience  and  that  they  “must 
be  immediately  relevant  to  the  action  of  one’s  body  and  mind”  (p.  151),  or,  as 
Professor  Tu  puts  it,  “the  road  to  officialdom  was  meaningful  only  in  reference 
to  such  a  process  of  spiritual  cultivation”  (p.  151). 

Professor  Tu’s  control  of  sources  is  most  impressive.  He  has  assembled,  criti¬ 
cized,  synthesized  and,  in  providing  unique  insight  of  his  own,  transcended  a 
wealth  of  pre-modern  materials  in  Chinese  and  modern  secondary  sources  in 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Western  languages.  The  bulk  of  his  observations  is  drawn 
from  Yang-ming’s  own  writings  and  those  of  his  immediate  disciples  and  friends, 
and  he  has  illustrated  those  observations  with  a  considerable  number  of  accurate 
and  sensitive  translations  of  both  poetry  and  prose  passages.  He  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  this  fascinating  figure  to  life  as  well  as  presenting  a  convincing  ex¬ 
position  of  his  thought.  The  historian  of  social  and  political  institutions  will  find 
much  of  value  here  since  so  much  of  Yang-ming’s  life  and  thought  is  interpreted 
in  terms  of  the  sociopolitical  fabric  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Macquarie  University,  Sydney  Richard  John  Lynn 


Wakeman,  Frederic  Jr.  and  Grant,  Carolyn  (Editors):  Conflict  and  Control  in 
Late  Imperial  China.  (University  of  California  Press,  1976),  xx  -f  328  pp.  $  14.75. 

This  volume  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  increasing  number  of  studios  of 
societal  change  in  late  imperial  China  because  it  focuses  on  the  hitherto  little 
researched  growth  of  differentiation  and  development  of  conflict  within  the 
ruling  elite.  The  essays  treat  a  complex  network  of  interrelated  themes  connected 
with  this  problem  including  the  declining  quality  of  local  government,  the  search 
for  solutions  to  it  and  the  growing  gulf  between  bureaucracy  and  people. 
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In  his  Introduction,  Frederic  Wakeman  sees  the  late  Ming  and  early  Ch’ing 
as  a  period  of  fundamental  change  in  Chinese  society  with  urbanization,  com¬ 
mercialization  and  the  growth  of  literacy  and  the  gentry  class.  In  their  essays 
on  the  transition  from  Ming  to  Ch’ing  Wakeman  and  Jerry  Dennerline  suggest 
that  a  simple  change  of  dynasty  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  correct  the  ills  of 
local  government,  at  least  in  the  lower  Yangtze  region  where  the  above-mentioned 
socioeconomic  changes,  had  progressed  farthest.  Local  alienation  from  imperial 
despotism,  already  a  factor  in  late  Ming,  was  exacerbated  by  the  Manchu  con¬ 
quest.  Meanwhile  the  emergence  of  a  non-gentry  landlord  class  without  func¬ 
tional  ties  to  the  regular  bureaucracy  produced  a  self-interested  local  elite  in¬ 
different  to  the  needs  of  society.  As  later  essays  indicate,  the  latter  gradually 
became  dominant  in  the  local  sub-bureaucracy.  This  process  vitiated  honest 
government  and  steadily  corroded  the  local  base  of  the  imperial  regime. 

Further  evidence  of  the  pervasive  corruption  of  the  lower  bureaucracy  and 
some  reasons  for  its  behavior  appear  in  the  following  two  essays  by  Fu-mei 
Chang  Chen  and  Jonathan  Spence.  The  bann  on  upward  job  mobility  for  police 
officers  and  occasional  recruitment  of  former  convicts  as  their  assistants  which 
Chen  describes  helps  to  explain  the  demoralization  which  led  to  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  opium  trade  discussed  by  Spence. 

In  the  last  three  essays  C.  K.  Yang,  James  Polachek  and  Philip  Kuhn  carry 
the  process  of  social  and  political  disaggregation  into  the  twentieth  century. 
Yang’s  preliminary  quantitative  study  of  nineteenth  century  political  actions 
suggests  the  equivocal  attitude  of  the  lower  bureaucracy  and  gentry  toward  the 
imperial  government.  Most  actions  both  in  support  of  and  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  led  by  these  groups,  according  to  Yang’s  findings. 

Polachek  presents  a  revisionist  view  of  the  Tung-zhi  Restoration  which 
challenges  the  standard  interpretation  of  Mary  Wright.  He  paints  the  landlord- 
gentry  of  Restoration  Su-zhou  as  ruthless  exploiters  of  an  alienated  and  im¬ 
poverished  peasantry.  It  used  the  government  to  enforce  rent  collection  in  order 
to  maintain  its  living  standard  in  the  face  of  increased  taxation.  Polachek 
attributes  this  partly  to  the  disintegration  of  contacts  between  rural  gentry  and 
urban  officials  during  the  mid-century  rebellions  with  a  consequent  decline  in 
the  gentry’s  publicmindedness. 

Kuhn’s  essay  serves  not  only  to  examine  the  gulf  between  landlords  and  the 
national  government  under  the  republic  but  also  as  a  brilliant  summation.  Kuhn 
concludes  that  in  the  society  of  the  late  empire  and  early  republic  political  power 
which  was  both  community  based  and  nationally  controllable  “could  not  be 
generated  through  existing  social  relationships.’’  (p.  298).  By  the  republican  era 
local  government  had  become  a  lucrative  enterprise  for  local  elites. 

This  volume  handies  the  development  of  conflict  within  China’s  old  ruling 
elite  with  depth  and  coherence  amidst  a  panorama  of  multifaceted  socio¬ 
economic  change.  It  provides  new  evidence  for  the  ongoing  reevaluation  of  the 
Western  impact  and  China’s  modern  revolutionary  experience. 


North  Carolina  State  University 


H.  Michael  Metzgar 
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West,  Philip:  Yenching  University  and  Sino-Western  Relations,  1916 — 1952. 
Harvard  East  Asian  Series  No.  85,  (Harvard  University  Press,  1976),  x  +  327 pp., 

$  16.00. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  Yenching  University  in  Peking, 
the  most  distinguished  and  successful  of  the  Christian  colleges  in  China,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  foremost  educational  institutions  in  twentieth-century  China. 
Professor  West,  who  teaches  at  Indiana  University,  gives  us  a  combined  chrono¬ 
logical  and  topical  treatment  of  the  rationale,  operation,  and  nature  of  the  Yen¬ 
ching  community,  with  stress  on  its  Chinese  and  Western  administrators  and 
faculty.  He  also  shows  the  changing  Chinese  context  within  which  the  University 
existed,  from  the  May  Fourth  era  of  its  early  days  to  the  last  few  years  under 
Chinese  Communist  rule. 

This  is  not  the  first  monograph  on  missionary-related  institutions  in  China, 
nor  even  on  the  Christian  colleges,  but  it  is  the  most  successful  thus  far  in  getting 
into  the  tough  problem  of  the  realities  of  the  cultural  interaction  involved  for 
both  Westerners  and  Chinese  in  this  institutional  context.  In  particular,  it  shows 
how,  for  many  years  and  in  a  vital  way,  there  were  high  hopes  that  what  West 
calls  “Christian  cosmopolitanism”  would  provide  a  broad  Sino-Western  matrix 
within  which  sensitive  missionary  educators,  mainly  Americans,  could  work  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
within  which  Chinese  could  pursue  through  education  the  goals  of  both  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  national  salvation. 

It  didn’t  work  out  that  way,  of  course.  The  demands  of  a  more  narrow  and 
revolutionary  Chinese  nationalism,  a  response  to  the  failures  of  the  Kuomintang 
government  and  the  war  with  Japan,  and  associated  with  the  final  victory  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  the  civil  w'ar,  dashed  these  hopes.  But  West, 
I  sense,  is  quite  correct  in  portraying  this  process  as  being  short  of  inevitable, 
not  necessarily  foreordained  by  the  experience  of  earlier  decades.  Indeed,  to  my 
mind  he  is  successful  in  casting  serious  doubt  on  at  least  a  couple  of  commonly 
held  assumptions  about  Christianity  and  China — that  Chinese  w'ere  somehow 
not  “religious”  in  the  same  sense  as  other  peoples,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  a  Christian  and  retain  one’s  identity  as  a  patriotic  Chinese. 

Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  book  that  were  especially  well  done,  or  were  of 
particular  interest  to  me,  were:  1)  the  perceptive  overall  treatment  of  John 
Leighton  Stuart,  longtime  President  of  Yenching  and  U.S.  ambassador  in  the 
late  1940’s;  2)  the  recurring  theme  that  the  goals  of  the  missionary  educators 
and  the  major  Chinese  Christian  intellectuals  associated  with  Yenching,  those 
of  service  to  others  and  sacrifice  of  self,  were  not  too  difficult  to  transpose  from 
the  Christian  context  of  God’s  kingdom  to  the  Marxist  context  of  political  and 
social  revolution;  3)  treatment  of  the  relations  between  Yenching  and  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  government,  pp.  177 — 187 ;  4)  the  description  of  the  last  four  years  of 
Yenching’s  existence  under  the  Communists,  in  which  it  is  made  very  clear  that 
the  eventual  fate  of  Yenching  and  the  other  former  Christian  colleges  might 
have  been  much  different,  and  much  less  traumatic,  but  for  the  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  tension,  and  the  final  breakdown  of  Sino-American  relations,  which 
accompanied  the  Korean  War. 
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I  would  have  liked  a  section  treating  systematically  the  experience  of  women 
at  Yenching,  and  more  substantial  profiles  of  the  Yenching  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  Managers  would  probably  have  been  valuable.  Finally,  the  writing  style  is 
rather  uneven;  some  sections  have  great  vitality  and  cogencj”^  of  expression, 
while  others  remain  mired  in  more  sluggish  dissertation-level  prose.  But  these 
are  minor  things  at  which  to  cavil  in  what  is,  overall,  a  significant  and  well 
executed  effort  in  the  as  yet  poorly  charted  field  of  Sino-Western  intercultural 
relations. 

The  University  of  Kansas  Daniel  H.  Bays 


Widmer,  Eric:  The  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission  in  Peking  During  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century.  (Harvard  University  Press,  1976),  xi  -f  262  pp.,  $  15.00. 

Ch’ing-Russian  relations  in  the  eighteenth  century  evolved  into  a  thin  but 
complex  institutional  fabric  quite  different  from  Ch’ing  management  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  and  of  maritime  European  traders  at  Canton,  far  more 
important  to  Peking  in  politico-military  terms.  Treaties  were  signed,  embassies 
sent  in  both  directions,  borders  defined  and  fugitiv'es  extradited.  Russian  mer¬ 
chants  traded  in  Peking  as  well  as  at  frontier  markets.  A  Russian  ecclesiastical 
mission  was  in  continuous  residence  in  Peking  from  1716  to  1795,  watched  over 
and  subsidized  by  the  Ch’ing  Court,  fitfully  supervised  and  reinforced  by  the 
Russian  Court.  In  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  mission,  students  were  sent 
from  Russia  to  study  Manchu  and  Chinese,  and  Manchu  and  Chinese  students 
studied  Russian,  with  the  approval  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ch’ing 
Court. 

Eric  Widmer  has  given  us  the  first  full  account  from  Russian  and  Chinese 
sources  of  the  curious  complex  of  institutions  connected  wnth  the  ecclesiastical 
mission.  The  sourc(?s  are  dispersed  and  maddeningly  uneven  in  quality;  fre¬ 
quently  a  number  of  clues  and  scraps  of  information  had  to  be  brought  together 
to  establish  even  tlie  most  basic  questions  of  documentation,  chronology,  and 
identity  of  persons.  Widmer  had  marshalled  his  evidence  clearly  and  unpreten¬ 
tiously  and  has  described  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  mission  lucidly  and 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  elements  of  irony  and  farce  in  his  story.  Some  of  the 
passages  in  which  he  summarizes  the  history  of  the  mission  and  sets  it  in  its  broa¬ 
der  contexts  are  among  the  most  intelligent  writing  in  English  on  pre-modern 
Sino-Russian  relations. 

Why  did  the  Ch’ing  treat  the  Russians  so  differently  from  other  Europeans  ? 
Why  did  the  Russians  gain  so  little  advantage  from  the  special  privileges  of  the 
ecclesiastical  mission  ?  Widmor’s  answers  to  both  these  questions  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  convincing,  and  the  additional  comments  below  are  minor.  On  the  first 
question,  Widmer  shows  in  detail  how  Peking  saw  all  aspects  of  Sino-Russian 
relations  through  a  prism  of  Inner  Asian  experience  and  policy;  even  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ecclesiastical  mission  was  seen  in  close  parallel  to  patronage  of  La- 
maism  for  the  sake  of  Mongol  relations,  and  its  priests  were  called  “lamas”  in 
Ch’ing  sources.  He  could  have  shown  that  patronage  of  alien  religion,  great  con¬ 
cern  with  the  extradition  of  fugitives,  and  a  preference  for  confining  trade  to 
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border  marts  all  were  anticipated  in  Ming  management  of  the  Mongols  in  the 
1570’s,  but  he  has  made  little  use  of  the  literature  on  that  topic.  On  the  second 
point,  Widmer’s  careful  assemblage  of  information  on  individuals  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  mission  and  his  lively  narrative  style  make  it  clear  that  the  Russians 
made  so  little  of  their  Peking  opportunities  primarily  because  most  of  the  people 
they  sent  there  were  ignoramuses,  thiev^es,  drunkards,  schemers,  quarrelers, 
transvestites,  and  various  interesting  combinations  of  the  abov'e.  This  was  partly 
beca  use  the  general  level  of  culture  in  the  Russian  church  was  not  high  and  partly 
because  few  Russians  wanted  to  go  to  Peking.  Religious  motivation  to  go  to 
Peking  or  to  learn  the  language  and  evangelize  the  Chinese  once  there  was  weak; 
the  intimate  connection  between  church  and  state  in  the  Russian  mission  effort 
made  a  mission  beyond  the  potential  reach  of  Russian  state  power  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  anomaly.  Widmer  does  not  explicitly  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  these 
factors,  and  I  thought  his  discussion  of  the  religious  motivation  factor  was  a 
little  speculative  and  abstract. 

The  organization  of  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  would  have  been  clearer  if 
the  summary  of  “Sino-Russian  Relations  in  the  Eighteenth  Century”  (Chapter 
VIII)  had  preceded  the  topically  divided  chapters  on  the  period  after  1728 
(V,  VI,  VII).  A  short  essay  drawing  together  scattered  information  on  the  major 
Chinese  and  Russian  sources  would  have  been  welcome.  A  glossary  would  have 
been  useful;  scholars  on  Russia  will  have  trouble  remembering  the  names  of 
Chinese  places  and  bureaucratic  organs,  and  this  Sinologist  had  trouble  wdth 
Russian  ecclesiastical  terminology. 

University  of  Southern  California  John  E.  Wills,  Jr. 

Overmeyer,  Daniel  L. :  Folk  Buddhist  Religion:  Dissenting  Sects  in  Late  Tra¬ 
ditional  China.  Harvard  East  Asian  Series  83,  (Harvard  University  Press,  1976) 
X  -j-  295  pp.,  $  12.50. 

This  excellent  monograph  centers  around  a  study  of  the  ^Vhite  Lotus  Sect, 
an  organization  which  can  be  followed  through  roughly  seven  centuries  (mid- 
12th  to  early  19th  centuries)  and  the  Lo  sect  which  existed  for  some  five  hundred 
years.  Several  other  sects  are  treated  more  briefly.  These  sects  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  other  scholars  as  having  the  same  origin  as  secret  political  societies, 
as  basically  being  organizations  which  unite  suffering  peasants  in  their  attempt 
to  overthrow  an  oppressive  regime.  The  author  shows  convincingly  that  religious 
sects  and  secret  societies  are  different,  although  under  certain  conditions  the 
sects  may  become  anti -government  and  then  be  persecuted  by  the  government. 
He  also  shows  the  difference  between  the  official  sects  or  perhaps  better  “de¬ 
nominations”  within  Chinese  Buddhism  and  these  dissenting  sects.  He  sees  the 
beginning  of  folk  Buddhist  sects  in  the  fifth  century,  the  period  of  the  Toba  Wei 
dynasty,  while  some  such  sects  still  exist  today  in  China  and  ov-ersea’s  Chinese 
settlements.  He  agrees  with  me  (Das  Toba-Reich  Nordchinas,  Leiden  1949,  p. 
231  ff.)  that  in  the  Toba  period  a  fight  began  between  the  organized,  centralized 
Buddhist  church  which  was  linked  to  the  state  and  controlled  by  it,  and  “free 
monks”  who  were  not  “ordained”,  i.e.  accepted  by  the  organized  church,  and 
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who  were  poor  because  they  were  not  supported  by  the  state.  The  author  shows, 
that  in  general  the  founders  of  the  folk  sects  were  even  in  recent  times  not 
ordained  monks,  but  monks  or  scholars  who  somehow  had  “failed”,  but  who 
had  or  developed  what  we  now  call  “charisma”  and  who  reformulated  ideas  of 
orthodox  Buddhism  in  a  form  which  was  understandable  and  appealing  to  the 
masses  of  peasants,  craftsmen  and  marginal  men.  Their  writings  often  contained 
elements  of  foreign  religions,  such  as  Mazdeism,  Manicheism,  and  probably  even 
Christianity,  perhaps  because  the  Chinese  adherents  of  these  sects,  being  a  very 
small  minority,  felt  more  secure  in  a  larger  society  and  melted  into  it. 

The  author  correctly  rejects  the  term  “secret  religion”,  by  showing  that  some 
of  those  sects  had  hundreds  of  temples  in  different  parts  of  China,  and  some  of 
these  temples  had  a  long  history.  Even  taking  into  consideration  that  the  local 
government  did  not  reach  below  the  county  level,  the  ofhcials  must  have  had 
know  ledge  of  the  existence  and  activities  of  these  sects,  when  in  one  county  there 
w’ere  nine  sects  know’n  to  a  group  of  sociologists  (S.  Gamble,  Ting  Hsien,  New" 
York  1954,  p.  415f.).  The  question  then  is:  why  and  when  begins  the  government 
to  persecute  these  sects  ?  It  seems  that  the  local  government  did  not  take  action 
when  in  the  county  one  or  a  few  temples  serving  a  dissenting  group  were  created. 
When,  however,  the  organization  spread  over  numerous  counties  and  created  a 
communication  system,  the  central  government,  if  informed  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  saw  a  danger  arising  and  began  to  persecute  the  sect.  This,  again  forced 
the  sect  to  counteract  and  then  we  hear  of  an  uprising. 

Another  problem  which  the  author  discusses  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reliable  information  about  the  teaching  of  these  sects ;  though  they  had  texts,  the 
government  destroyed  them  whenever  they  could.  And  the  descriptions  of  the 
activities  of  the  sect  are  colored  by  the  hostility  of  the  government  against  the 
sect  and  its  membership.  Typically  for  all  such  sects,  in  China  and  even  in  the 
Near  East  and  Europe  is  the  accusation  of  sexual  immorality  which,  to  our 
knowledge  has  rarely  ever  been  proven. 

The  book,  in  conclusion,  is  a  groat  step  forward  not  only  by  presenting  exten¬ 
sive  data  on  the  history  of  several  important  sects,  but  also  by  contributing  to 
our  understanding  of  the  relation  of  folk  Buddhist  sects  to  orthodox  schools. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  Wolfram  Eberhard 


Fay,  Peter  Ward:  The  Opium  War  1840 — 1842:  Barbarians  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  in  the  Early  Part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  War  by  which  They 
forced  Her  Gates  Ajar.  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1975),  xxi  +  406  pp., 
5  14.95. 

P.  W.  Fay’s  account  of  the  first  Sino-British  war  has  turned  out  very  much 
as  he  seems  to  have  expected.  It  is  yet  another  ostensible  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
barrier  that  separates  the  non -specialist  from  the  specialist  or  that  purports  to 
distinguish  the  trees  from  the  forest  (or  vice  versa,  one  can  never  be  quite  sure 
which).  On  the  one  side,  numerous  aspects  of  the  background  and  developments 
of  the  war,  viewed  predominantly  “through  Western  eyes”  as  Fay  acknowledges, 
are  dealt  with  in  a  popularized  narrative.  On  the  other,  there  are  unquestionably 
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additional  perspectives,  all  too  frequently  neglected  by  those  who  have  even 
recently  published  studies  on  this  critical  landmark  of  Sino-foreign  intercourse, 
that  have  been  intensively  researched  and  treated  with  some  attention  to  scho¬ 
larly  paraphernalia. 

A  few  of  the  more  interesting  and  informative  topics  one  encounters  relate  to 
poppy  cultivation  and  opium  preparation  in  India,  to  the  activities  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  to  the  vivid  description  of  Macao  and  to  the  details  of  the 
Chusan  occupation.  Fay’s  special  interest  in  the  vessels  and  seafarers — naval, 
marine  and  merchant — on  the  China  coast  in  this  period,  is  marked.  He  is  most 
eloquent  when  displaying  his  erudition  on  these  subjects. 

He  has  used  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of  western -language  sources,  but  he 
seems  to  have  decided  to  concentrate  on  those  sources  and  those  themes  which 
have  either  received  least  attention  from  other  investigators  or  which  might  have 
most  “human  interest”  or  gossip  appeal  for  a  popular  readership.  The  result  is 
that  much  of  his  presentation  has  the  character  of  a  collection  of  self-contained 
vignettes.  The  non-specialist  w  ill  not  be  able  to  see  a  forest  and  the  specialist  may 
well  wonder  whether  many  of  the  trees  really  do  fit  into  this  particular  forest. 

Insofar  as  the  book  is  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  quasi-scholarly  work  (else 
why  have  a  section  of  footnotes,  a  reasonably  good  bibliography  and  a  moderately 
useful  index  ?),  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  its  ludicrous  incongruity  in  this  respect. 
A  “List  of  Characters,”  which  includes  the  names  of  a  score  or  more  of  vessels,  is 
at  best  idiosyncratic.  Feminists  may  take  umbrage  at  the  absence  of  any  of  their 
number — especially  as  one,  Harriet  Low,  did  serve  as  a  principal  source  for  some 
of  Fay’s  significant  data.  Fay  clearly  appreciates  that  it  was  important  to 
differentiate  between  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen,  between  “Chinese”  and 
“Manchu” ;  but  he  does  not  take  the  pains  to  observe  this  type  of  differentiation 
either  comprehensively  or  consistently.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  applied  any 
normal  criteria  for  determining  what  to  include  or  exclude  in  his  footnote 
citations.  Fay  has  sipped  at  many  wells;  he  appears  to  have  drunk  deeply  from 
only  a  few. 

Despite  this  form  of  limitation,  one  should  and  can  appreciate  w  hat  Fay  has 
accomplished.  The  typo  of  information  presented  and  knowledge  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  has  been  culled,  do  add  indispensable  dimensions  to  an  in-depth 
comprehension  of  the  early  Sino-foreign  environment.  The  non-specialist  may 
be  enticed  into  seeking  for  more ;  the  specialist  can  hardly  be  faulted  for  always 
hoping  for  more. 

University  of  Toronto  Jack  J.  Gerson 


Legrand,  Jacques:  UAdm^ni  Iration  dans  la  domination  sino-mandchotie  en 
Mongolia  Qalq-a.  Version  mongole  du  Lifan  Yuan  zeli.  Memoires  de  I’lnstitut  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Chinoises,  vol.  II,  (College  de  France,  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Chinoises,  1976),  221  pp. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  light  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Mongolian  studies  in 
Western  Europe  and  America  since  the  second  World  War,  that  this  book  should 
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be  virtually  the  first  serious  monograph  on  the  history  of  the  Mongols  during  the 
Ch’ing  period  to  be  published  since  1945  from  those  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an 
excellent  beginning  for  future  historical  studies. 

Despite  its  title,  the  book  is  not  an  exercise  in  administrative  history,  but  in 
social  history:  M.  Legrand  is  interested  in  studying  the  political  structures  of 
Khalkha  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  regulations  for  their  management  in  order  to 
understand  changes  in  the  society  of  Mongolia.  He  provides  us  with  studies  of 
the  ayimay,  the  “banner”  (qosiyu),  and  the  “arrow”  (sumu),  their  officers  and 
functions  (pp.  79 — 143);  the  Lifan  Yuan,  the  Ch’ing  government’s  chief  agency 
for  the  management  of  the  Mongols,  is  also  treated,  although  less  thoroughly 
(pp.  147—175). 

The  basis  for  these  treatments  is  the  manual  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
Mongols  prepared  by  the  Lifan  Yuan,  the  Lifan  yuan  zeli  of  1826  in  its  Mongolian 
recension,  the  Today adu  Mongyol  toro-yi  jasaqu  yabudal-un  yamun-u  qaidi  fuil-un 
biCig,  and  M.  Legrand  has  given  us  a  useful  examination  of  this  code,  together 
with  a  complete  table  of  contents  in  Mongolian,  Chinese  and  French  (pp.  35 — 76). 
He  has  also  given  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  “Code  of  1789,”  an  earlier  collection 
of  legislation,  a  translation  of  which  was  published  by  N.  Ya.  Bi6urin,  Zapiaki  o 
Mongolii,  in  1828.  M.  Legrand  has  not  noticed,  however,  that  the  Chinese  original 
of  this  text  is  the  Menggu  luli,  which  exists  in  many  modern  editions,  most 
recently  in  the  series  Zhungguo  fangzhi  congshu,  Taipei,  1968.  I  am  somewhat 
uncomfortable  with  the  author’s  concentration  on  these  two  sources  (although 
he  is  aware  of  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  using  legal  codes  as  historical  sources  and 
he  does  exploit  other  materials),  but  given  that  choice,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  use  them  much  more  satisfactorily  if  he  had  consulted  the  “collected  pre¬ 
cedents”  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty,  Ta-Qing  huidian  shili,  ch.  963 — 997,  a  work 
not  mentioned  in  his  bibliography,  although  another  book  which  reproduces  the 
relevant  sections,  the  Qingdai  bianzheng  tongkao,  is.  This  collection  would  enable 
the  author  to  date  much  of  the  legislation  in  the  Lifan  Yuan  codes,  and  would 
provide  useful  actual  cases,  which  were  in  most  cases  the  inspiration  for  the  laws. 
Also  missing  are  useful  modern  studios  by  Tayama  Shigeru  on  social  and  legal 
institutions  in  Ch’ing  dynasty  Mongolia  and  by  Mitamura  Taisuke  on  the  origins 
of  the  early  Manchu  political  units.  The  Tayama  books  in  particular  help  us 
understand  the  Inner  Mongolian  background  of  the  institutions  M.  Legrand  is 
studying — it  was  in  Inner  Mongolia,  after  all,  that  most  of  them  e\’olved  their 
classic  forms. 

M.  Legrand  concludes  that  the  Manchu  presence  in  Khalkha  Outer  Mongolia 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  social  structure  of  the  Mongols,  particularly  on  the 
hereditary  nobility,  which  was  transformed  into  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  class,  a 
statement  with  which  I  agree.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  points  which 
seem  questionable  or  mistaken,  and  rather  many  typographical  errors.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  book  is  impressive  for  its  freshness  of  approach,  its  criticism 
of  old  received  wisdom,  and  its  formulation  of  new  questions. 


University  of  California — Los  Angeles 


David  M.  Farquhar 
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Altaica  Collecta:  Berichte  und  Vortrdge  der  XVII.  Permanent  International 
Altaistic  Conferenne,  3 — 8  Juni  1974  in  BonnjBad  Honnef.  (Wiesbaden,  Otto 
Harrassowitz,  1976),  xv  +  371  pp.,  DM  72, — . 

In  1976,  the  Permanent  International  Altaistic  Conference  (P.I.A.C.)  held  its 
19th  annual  meeting  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  Founded  in  1957  as  an  informal 
organization  for  scholars  in  Altaic  and  Inner  Asian  Studies,  the  P.I.A.C.  has 
since  met  on  an  annual  basis.  P.I.A.C.  meetings  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
successful  as  well  as  the  most  fruitful  among  the  many  conferences  one  attends 
every  year.  Having  no  formal  organizational  structure,  no  membership  dues 
other  than  an  interest  in  the  area  of  P.I.A.C.  concerns,  and  attendance  of  meet¬ 
ings,  the  P.I.A.C.  nevertheless  brings  together  scholars  from  15  to  20  different 
countries.  The  lasting  success  of  the  P.I.A.C.  is  not  only  the  result  of  scholarly 
desire  to  communicate  but  also  of  the  untiring  activities  of  its  socretaries-ge- 
neral.  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Heissig,  University  of  Bonn  and.  Prof.  Denis  Sinor,  Indiana 
University  who  has  led  the  Conference  since  ho  assumed  that  post  in  1961. 

The  P.I.A.C.  meeting  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  part  covers  what  is 
known  as  the  confessions ;  the  second  part  is  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
formal  scholarly  papers.  Although  both  parts  are  of  equal  interest,  it  is  probably 
the  confessions  which  constitute  the  major  attraction  of  the  P.I.A.C.  Indeed, 
during  these  confessions,  the  participants  discuss  their  own  research,  their  latest 
publications  and  the  perspectives  on  their  research.  Moreover,  a  general  over¬ 
view  of  the  state  of  the  field  in  each  of  the  countries  represented  is  given  during 
these  sessions.  At  the  end  of  the  latter,  the  participants  have  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  has  happened  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  proceedings  under  review  reflect  the  organization  of  the  P.I.A.C.  meetings 
quite  accurately.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  state  of 
Altaic  Studies  in  Europe,  Asia  and  the  U.S.A.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the 
scholarly  papers  presented  during  the  meetings  in  Bonn/Bad  Honnef.  In  total 
there  are  nineteen  reports  on  the  state  of  the  field  in  West  Germany,  East  Ger¬ 
many,  Great-Britain,  France,  Poland,  Turkey,  U.S.A.,  Japan  and  China.  There 
are  seventeen  scholarly  papers  covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  Altaic  and  Inner 
Asian  studies. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  fair  and  accurate  review  of  Proceedings  like  the  present 
one  without  writing  an  article  length  review.  Even  if  such  a  review'  was  possible, 
certain  subjects  covered  are  entirely  outside  the  linguistic  competence  of  this 
reviewer.  The  best  one  can  hope  for  is  to  give  as  fair  a  subjective  evaluation  as 
possible  of  what  the  reviewer  perceives  as  being  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions.  Within  these  guidelines,  the  two  most  important  articles  are  E.  Tryjarski’s 
“Dor  zweite  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Korinther  in  Armeno-kiptschakischer  Version 
und  seine  Sprache,”  and  Dieter  Schuh’s  “Wie  ist  die  Einladung  des  5.  Karma-pa 
an  den  chinesischen  Kaiserhof  als  Fortfiihrung  der  Tibetpolitik  des  Mongolen- 
khane  zu  verstehen  ?” 

Prof.  Tryjarski’s  article  is  a  study  of  the  language  used  in  the  letter  followed 
by  a  transliteration  of  the  text.  At  the  same  time,  a  facsimile  of  the  text  itself  is 
published.  Although  this  reviewer  has  no  competence  in  the  languages  involved, 
he  feels  this  particular  article  merits  a  special  consideration  because  it  includes 
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publication  of  a  facsimile  when  such  publications  are  badly  needed  in  the  field. 
The  decision  to  single  out  Dieter  Shuh’s  contribution  is  based  on  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  reviewer  on  the  same  subject.  The  art  icle  is  devoted  to  the  political 
implications  of  the  Ming  emperor’s  invitation  to  bDe-bzin-gsegs-pa.  In  order  to 
evaluate  this.  Dr.  Schuh  gives  a  detailed  and  careful  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Mongol  Yuan  and  Tibet,  in  particular  between  Qubilai  and  the 
‘Phags-pa  Lama.  His  article  is  the  best  published  so  far  on  this  particular  subject 
and  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  laying  to  rest,  once  and  for  all,  of 
the  theory  that  these  relations  were  based  on  an  interest  in  Tibetan  Buddhism 
by  the  Mongols.  The  historical  reality,  as  Schuh  points  out,  was  quite  different. 
Qubilai’s  relationship  with  the  ‘Phags-pa  Lama  served  purely  mundane  political 
purposes.  The  article  is  based  entirely  on  Tibetan  sources  and  does  not  take  into 
consideration  what  can  be  extracted  from  the  Chinese  sources.  This  results  in 
a  minor  dating  error  (p.  222).  The  date  referred  to  by  the  Tibetan  sources  is  the 
year  1226 — 1227  and  the  event  is  not  the  invasion  of  Tibet  but  the  destruction 
of  the  Tangut  Hsi  Hsia  state.  The  earliest  date  found  by  this  reviewer  for  a  Mon¬ 
gol  invasion  of  Tibet  was  the  raid  staged  by  *Anjur,  in  1236,  and  his  subsequent 
report  to  Kodon. 

Two  other  articles  do  not  seem  to  be  contributions  in  the  normally  accepted 
sense  of  the  term.  They  w  ould  have  been  better  placed  if  they  had  been  included 
in  the  state  of  the  field  reports,  the  P.I.A.C.  confessions.  These  articles  are  J.  Le- 
grand,  “Manchu  Official  Documents  and  Mongolian  Historiography,”  and 
A.  Popovic,  “A  propos  de  la  revue  Emel  (Pazardzik-Constanza,  1930 — 1940).” 

To  review  the  remaining  articles,  and  to  do  them  justice,  this  already  long 
review  would  have  to  be  much,  much  longer  and  thus  a  mere  enumeration  wdll 
have  to  suffice.  As  usual  at  P.I.A.C.  meetings,  the  quality  of  scholarship  refiected 
in  these  articles  is  of  a  uniformly  high  caliber.  Everyone  interested  in  Altaic  and 
Inner  Asian  studies  will  find  items  w'hich  will  satisfy  his  or  her  particular  area 
of  specialization,  as  w’as  the  case  with  this  revdewer. 

P.  Aalto,  ‘‘Vilhelm  Thomsen  und  die  geplante  Gesamtausgabe  der  alttiirki- 
schen  Inschriften,”  D.  Aksan,  ‘‘Die  Ausdruckskraft  der  turkischen  Sprache  im 
Spiegel  der  anatolischen  Mundarten;”  G.  Bethlenfalvy/A.  Sarkozi,  ‘‘Represen¬ 
tation  of  Buddhist  Hells  in  a  Tibeto-Mongol  Illustrated  Blockprint ;”  J.  A.  Boyle, 
“Narayrgen  or  the  People  of  the  Sun;”  Ch.  H.  Ch’en,  “The  Decline  of  the  Manchu 
language  in  China  during  the  Ch’ing  Period  (1644 — 1911);”  B.  Kellner-Hein- 
kele,  “Eine  krimtatarische  Quelle  zur  Lage  djr  Nogayer  im  18.  Jahrhundert;” 
K.  Kohalmi,  “Zur  Problematik  der  Mandschu-tungusischen  Volksdichtung; 
“L.  Laude-Cirtaudas,  “Preliminary  Notes  on  Taboo  and  Euphemism  in  Kazakh, 
Kirghiz  and  Uzbek;”  J.  Richard,  “Recherches  sur  la  propagation  du  Christian- 
isme  dans  I’Asie  centrale  aux  epoques  m^ievale  et  moderne;”  D.  Sinor,  “What 
is  Inner  Asia  ?;”  M.  Tatar,  “Quacksalbereien  und  Beschworungen  bei  den  Mon- 
golen  (char  dom);”  J.  Wasilewski,  “Space  in  Nomadic  Cultures;”  M.  Weiers, 
“Beispiele  fiir  Sprachmischung  in  der  geschriebenen  Moghol-Sprache  und  deren 
Bczug  auf  Forschungsziele  in  der  Altaistik.” 

Indiana  University  Luc  Kwanten 
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Tsurumi,  E.  Patricia:  Japanese  Colonial  Education  in  Taiwan,  1895 — 1945. 
Harvard  East  Asian  Series  88,  (Harvard  University  Press,  1977),  xiii  +  334  pp. 

J  20. 

Colonial  history  has  long  been  the  domain  of  scholars  primarily  interested  in 
the  colonial  policies  of  the  western  powers,  primarily  England,  France,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  important  practitioners 
of  colonialism  in  this  century,  however,  has  been  a  non-western  nation — Japan — 
who  acquired  its  first  colonies  in  Taiwan  and  Korea  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  These  acquisitions  were  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Manchuria  from  an 
enfeebled  China  during  the  1930’s  and  the  occupation  of  British,  French, 
Dutch  and  American  colonial  possessions  during  the  early  days  of  World  War  II. 
Yet  very  little  is  written  about  Japanese  colonial  policy,  especially  in  western 
languages. 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  for  this  lacuna  in  western  scholarship  lies  in  the 
formidable  problems  connected  with  mastering  the  Japanese  language,  re¬ 
quiring  a  major  investment  in  time  and  energy  that  only  a  Japan  specialist 
can  afford  to  make.  This  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  because  there  is  a  rich  lode  of 
intellectual  ore  waiting  to  be  mined.  Historians  of  comparative  colonialism 
should,  therefore,  bo  grateful  to  Professor  E.  Patricia  Tsurumi  for  her  path¬ 
breaking  study  of  Japanese  colonial  education  in  Taiwan  during  the  period  of 
Japanese  rule  from  1895  to  1945.  After  reading  this  fine  monograph  one  can 
only  hope  that  it  will  encourage  other  scholars  to  undertake  further  studies  of 
colonial  rule  not  only  in  Taiwan,  but  also  in  other  outposts  of  the  Japanese 
empire. 

Professor  Tsurumi  begins  this  well -conceived  study  with  a  brief  description 
of  Taiwan’s  early  history,  her  brief  period  under  Dutch  rule  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  her  role  as  an  outpost  of  the  Ch’ing  Empire  prior  to  the  Japanese 
takeover  in  1895.  She  analyzes  the  intellectual  framework  within  which  Japanese 
policymakers  planned  the  future  of  their  newly  acquired  colony,  and  describes 
how  the  Japanese  colonial  authorities  “aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  total 
transformation  of  each  Taiwanese  child”  into  a  loyal  obedient  servant  of  the 
state,  primarily  through  “[mjany  hours  of  Japanese  language  instruction  sup¬ 
ported  by  weekly  ethics  lessons”  (p.  133).  In  this  quest  the  Japanese  were  no 
different  than  the  western  powers.  Martin  Carnoy  has  described  the  motives  of 
western  colonial  powers,  in  his  provocative  study  of  Education  as  Cultural 
Imperialism  (New  York:  David  McKay,  1974):  “Western  formal  education 
came  to  most  countries  as  part  of  imperialist  domination  .  .  .  The  imperial 
powers  attempted,  through  schooling,  to  train  the  colonizees  for  roles  that 
suited  the  colonizer”  (p.  3).  The  Taiwan  version  of  this  generalization  saw  the 
Japanese  stress  elementary  education,  and  those  aspects  of  Confucianism  that 
emphasized  loyalty.  In  addition  to  this  the  Japanese  language  and  “useful” 
subjects  were  the  major  components  of  the  curriculum.  The  message  that  this 
conveyed  to  the  Taiwanese  was  that  “manual  labor  was  a  dignified  and  honor¬ 
able  pastime”  (p.  214). 

While  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Japanese  educational  activities  in  Taiwan 
were  designed  to  benefit  Japan,  not  Taiw'an,  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  not 
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inconsequential  efforts  had  the  unintended  consequence  of  raising  the  political 
consciousness  of  many  Taiwanese  (particularly  those  who  studied  in  Japan), 
and  fostered  a  nascent  Taiwanese  nationalism  which  soon  blossomed  into  politi¬ 
cal  activism.  The  Japanese  have  had  an  impressive  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
education  and  some  of  this  Meiji  optimism  found  its  way  into  attitudes  of 
colonial  policymakers.  Professor  Tsurumi  suggests  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Philippines,  “no  colonial  education  system  under 
a  Western  flag  received  such  a  generous  input  of  funds  and  skilled  personnel” 
(p.  224).  This  judgment,  however,  must  be  compared  with  her  earlier  conten¬ 
tion  that  since  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  1898,  “school  expenses 
were  charged  to  local  taxpayers,”  and  by  1906,  the  costs  of  schooling  paid  by 
local  Taiwanese  “were  three  times  greater  than  those  of  the  central  administra¬ 
tion”  (p.  42). 

Another  legacy  of  the  Meiji  approach  to  education  was  the  Japanese  belief 
in  the  value  of  learning  from  foreign  nations.  Similar  to  previous  Meiji  delega¬ 
tions  to  America  and  Europe,  the  colonial  authorities  sent  Mochiji  Rokusaburo 
on  a  lengtliy  tour  of  British,  Dutch  and  American  colonies  in  1 907  in  search  of 
education  ideas  and  practices  that  might  bo  useful  in  Taiwan.  This  tour  in 
itself  would  make  an  interesting  study  oven  though  ho  found  little  in  these 
western  colonies  that  had  any  relevance  to  Taiwan. 

The  single  most  unsatisfying  aspect  of  an  otherwise  fine  study  might  best  be 
described  as  conceptual  confusion.  It  is  as  though  Professor  Tsurumi  started  out 
to  write  a  case  study  of  the  Japanese  educational  experience  in  Taiwan,  but  in 
the  midst  of  her  writing  decided  that  it  really  ought  to  be  a  comparative  study 
of  education  in  Taiwan  and  Korea  under  Japanese  rule.  The  problem  for  the 
reader  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  never  follows  through  on  the  latter  and  w’e  are 
left  with  bits  and  pieces  of  data  on  Korea,  a  few  snippets  on  Manchuria  and  a 
mass  of  material  on  Taiwan  with  no  real  effort  at  meaningful  comparison. 

Limitations  of  space  preclude  this  review  from  discussing  other  topics  that 
merit  attention.  Among  these  are  educational  provisions  for  girls  in  Taiwan, 
the  Taiwanese  fight  for  middle,  higher  and  professional  schools,  the  schooling 
of  dependent  Japanese  children  in  Taiwan,  the  experiment  with  boarding 
schools,  the  controversy  over  assimilation  of  Taiwanese  (and  all  that  this 
implies),  tlie  various  imperial  rescripts  and  many  more. 

Despite  the  criticisms  noted  above,  this  is  still  an  extremely  useful  study 
that  commends  itself  to  students  of  Japan,  Taiwan  or  colonialism.  There  are 
several  minor  errors  that  the  editor  should  have  caught:  the  opening  of  the 
first  Japanese  language  school  was  in  1897,  not  1887  (p.  34),  the  reference  to 
Sofia  University  should  be  Sophia  University  (footnote  #  9,  p.  292),  and  finally, 
although  Henry  Smith’s  Japan's  Student  Radicals  is  listed  in  several  footnotes, 
it  is  not  included  in  an  otherwise  exhaustive  bibliography.  The  book’s  value  is 
enhanced  by  numerous  clear  and  useful  tables  and  two  especially  valuable 
appendices — one  on  aboriginal  education  and  the  other  on  educational  finance. 
The  $  20.00  tariff,  however,  effectively  prices  the  book  out  of  the  range  of  most 
students  unless  the  Harvard  Press  plans  an  inexpensive  paperback  edition. 

University  of  Hawaii  Edward  R.  Beauchamp 
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Beasley,  W.  G.  (Editor):  Modern  Japan.  Aspects  of  History,  Literature  and 
Society,  (University  of  California  Press,  1975),  296  pp.,  5  17.50. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  criteria  should  be  used  in  seeking  to 
judge  a  book  of  this  sort,  which  consists  of  an  historical  introduction  and  four¬ 
teen  conference  papers  on  “aspects  of  history,  literature  and  society”  in  modem 
Japan.  However  careful  the  planning  of  its  organizers,  the  conference  (in  this 
case,  a  meeting  on  modern  Japan  held  in  Oxford  and  London  in  April  1973) 
seldom  produces  papers  that  fit  together  very  well  in  terms  of  theme  and 
degree  of  generality  or  specificity  of  treatment.  In  the  case  of  those  papers, 
there  is  probably  less  justification  than  usual  for  their  being  grouped  together, 
other  than  the  fact  that  they  all  deal  with  modern  Japan  and  were  all  presented 
at  the  same  conference.  Having  said  this,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  nevertheless 
enjoyed  reading  the  papers  very  much. 

The  reader  who  wants  a  general  introduction  to  “aspects”  of  modern  Japan 
would  probably  be  advised  to  look  elsewhere,  because  the  papers  in  this  book 
are  not  for  the  most  part  very  general;  some,  such  as  Gordon  Daniels’s  “The 
Great  Tokyo  Air  Raid,  9 — 10  March  1945,”  deal  with  very  small  aspects  indeed 
L>f  modern  Japan.  Yet  I,  for  one,  was  intrigued  by  these  microscopic  glimpses, 
which  shed  much  light  on  topics— small  but  important  topics — I  had  heretofore 
known  very  little  about.  In  addition  to  Daniels’s  paper,  I  would  like  particularly 
to  mention  Charles  Sheldon’s  “The  Politics  of  the  Civil  War  of  1868,”  Albert 
Altman’s  “Shimbunshi:  The  Early  Meiji  Adaptation  of  the  Western-Style 
Newspaper,”  and  Brian  Powell’s  “Matsui  Somako:  Actress  and  Woman”  as 
very  good  examples  of  encapsulated  studies  on  aspects  of  modern  Japan  that 
have  generally  been  neglected  or  ignored  by  Western  scholars. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  I  wish  some  of  the  papers  were  a  bit  longer. 
For  example,  Altman’s  ‘'Shimbunshi:  The  Early  Meiji  Adaptation  of  the 
Western-Style  Newspaper”  at  fourteen  pages  constitutes  little  more  than  an 
appetizer  to  the  main  course  of  the  founding  of  a  modern  journalism  in  Japan. 
I  also  regret  the  extreme  brevity  (eight  pages)  of  Ben-Ami  Shillony’s  “Myth 
and  Reality  in  Japan  of  the  1930s.”  A  conspicuous  feature  of  this  collection  of 
papers  is  that  only  a  few  deal  with  what  may  roughly  be  called  political  history. 
I  see  no  reason  to  complain  about  this,  since  political  history  always  seems  to 
get  more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention.  But  the  subject  of  political  motivation 
in  the  1930s  is  surely  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  modern  Japanese  history, 
and  I  would  have  greatly  savored  a  more  generous  treatment  by  Shillony, 
author  of  the  excellent  monograph  Revolt  in  Japan,  the  Young  Officers  and  the 
February  26,  1936  Incident. 

A  paper  that  I  especially  enjoyed  is  A.  Horie-Webber’s  “Modernization  of 
the  Japanese  Theatre:  The  Shingeki  Movement.”  What  writing  we  have  in 
English  on  theatre  in  modern  Japan  deals  mostly  with  the  artistic  merits  or 
demerits  of  one  theatrical  form  or  another  (e.g.,  shimpa  or  the  various  shingeki 
movements).  Webber,  while  not  neglecting  art,  also  probes  searchingly  into  the 
question  of  why  modern  Japanese  theatre — in  the  form  of  shingeki — simply  has 
not  “succeeded.”  The  failure  of  shingeki  relates  not  only  to  Japan’s  response  to 
the  modern  theatre  of  the  West  but  also  to  the  fundamental  question  of  what 
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artistic  mediums  (e.g.,  representational  theatre  or  the  cinema)  are  most  suited 
to  the  modern  Japanese,  and  Webber  has  gone  farther  than  others  in  analyzing 
the  reasons  for  this  failure. 

Space  does  not  permit  comment  on  all  the  papers  in  this  collection.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  encompass  a  broad  range  of  topics  on  history,  literature, 
foreign  relations,  religion,  trade,  and  social  relations.  The  student  should  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  their  varied  approaches  to  modern  Japan. 

Columbia  University  H.  Paul  Varley 


Dorwart,  Jeffery:  The  Pigtail  War:  American  Involvement  in  the  Sino- Japanese 
War  1894 — 1895.  (Amherst,  Mass.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1975), 
168  pp.,  $  9.00. 

This  study,  which  may  be  viewed  in  part  as  an  effort  to  rescue  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Walter  Q.  Gresham  from  near  obscurity,  examines  the  interplay 
of  idealism  and  realism  in  American  foreign  policy  during  the  Sino- Japanese 
War  of  1894 — 1895.  The  author,  Jeffery  Dorwart,  indicates  that  during  Gres¬ 
ham’s  short  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  “reinforced  the  policy  of  strict 
neutrality  toward  Far  Eastern  conflicts  introduced  by  earlier  administrations, 
strengthened  the  traditional  good  offices  service,  and  added  new  emphasis  to 
America’s  self-imposed  obligation  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  unstable  areas 
far  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.”  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  Gresham’s 
diplomacy  “was  one  of  many  precedents  not  only  for  Wilsonian  conduct  from 
1914  to  1917  but  ironically  also  for  his  [Gresham’s]  foremost  Republican  critics 
when  they  gained  control  of  foreign  policy  in  1896.”  Dorwart’s  attempt  to 
link  the  East  Asian  policies  of  the  Cleveland  administration  with  those  of 
McKinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  seems  rather  forced  and  superficial, 
but  it  does  at  least  encourage  us  to  place  American-East  Asian  relations  in  a 
somewhat  broader  perspective. 

Most  of  Dorwart’s  book  is  conventional  American  diplomatic  history.  It 
begins  with  an  overview  of  President  Cleveland’s  foreign  policy,  taking  into 
account  domestic  political  considerations,  the  personal  background  and  basic 
outlook  of  Secretary  of  State  Gresham,  and  the  sources  of  information  (and 
misinformation)  on  East  Asia  then  available  to  the  Cleveland  administration. 
It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  and  America’s 
response  to  the  conflict.  Using  both  broad  brushstrokes  and  colorful  detail, 
Dorwart  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sometimes  conflicting  efforts  by  United 
States  policymakers  to  maintain  American  neutrality,  protect  foreign  nationals, 
and  facilitate  peace  negotiations  betw'een  China  and  Japan.  Employing  a  kind 
of  case-study  approach,  the  author  demonstrates  that  American  policy  W6is 
continually  plagued  by  lack  of  agreement  between  United  States  policymakers 
at  various  levels,  the  bungling  of  civil  and  military  officials  on  the  spot,  mis¬ 
understandings  between  Americans  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  the 
natural  tensions  arising  from  recourse  to  “gimboat  diplomacy.”  The  story  is  a 
familiar  one  in  the  dismal  record  of  Sino-foreign  relations  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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Dowart’s  last  two  chapters,  on  the  public  response  to  the  Sino- J apanese  War 
in  the  United  States,  are  especially  interesting.  Drawing  upon  regional  news¬ 
papers  and  other  journalistic  sources,  as  well  as  official  records  and  private 
papers,  the  author  traces  the  evolution  of  American  attitudes  toward  China 
and  Japan  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  discusses  the  political  and  diplomatic 
implications  of  these  changed  attitudes.  He  concludes  with  an  evaluation  of 
Gresham’s  historical  role  and  the  somewhat  questionable  suggestion  that  the 
Sino-Japanese  War,  in  stimulating  public  interest  in  East  Asia,  “may  have 
contributed  to  an  expansionist  mood,  which  would  bo  expressed  more  clearly 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  Philipines.” 

In  all.  The  Pigtail  War  (an  unfortunate  title,  in  my  vuew)  sheds  useful  light 
on  certain  aspects  of  American  diplomatic  and  domestic  history.  It  is  less  useful, 
however,  to  the  student  of  East  Asian  history.  To  bo  sure,  American  perceptions 
of  the  war  are  of  some  value — especially  those  focusing  on  Asian  responses  to 
the  conflict  (such  as  the  rise  of  Chinese  nationalism),  and  those  dealing  with  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  war.  But  to  see  the  war  through  American  eyes  is  to  see 
only  part  of  the  story.  Lacking  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  foreign-language 
documentation,  Dorwart’s  book  often  forces  us  to  accept  as  accurate  con¬ 
temporary  American  descriptions  not  only  of  American  activities,  but  also  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  attitudes  and  motives.  This  approach  is  unacceptably 
myopic.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  author’s  writing  style,  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  reader  to  distinguish  the  author’s  evaluation  of  the  situation 
in  China  and  Japan  from  what  American  observers  claimed  it  to  be.  The  result 
may  be  as  misleading  to  non-Asia  specialists  of  today  as  were  the  accounts  of 
foreigners  in  East  Asia  during  the  1890’s. 

Rice  University  Richard  J.  Smith 


Sturtevant,  David  R.:  Popular  Uprisings  in  the  Philippines,  1840 — 1940. 
(Cornell  University  Press,  1976),  317  pp.  $  17.50. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  millenarian  religious  movements  in  Philippine 
history  has  long  been  noted.  Sturtevant’s  book  is,  however,  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  which  attempts  to  connect  those  of  the  past  century  in  terms  of  an 
historical  explanation. 

Briefly,  the  argument  is  that  colonial  rule  and  commercialization  created 
sizeable  cultural  and  economic  gaps  between  the  Filipino  elite,  bearers  of  the 
“Great  Tradition,”  and  masses,  carriers  of  the  “Little  Tradition.”  Until  the 
1920s  religious  utopian  movements  were  manifestations  of  the  Little  Tradition’s 
adaptation  to  this  growing  split.  Thereafter,  with  the  appearance  of  urban 
people  with  education  and  with  frustrations  of  their  owm — largely  a  result  of 
American  colonial  policies  and  Filipino  politics — political  movements  of  this 
kind  were  no  longer  purely  millenarian,  purely  Little  Tradition  adaptations. 
New  urban  leadership  attempted  to  bring  the  two  traditions  together  on  a  new 
organizational  basis,  thereby  creating  movements  that  were  both  cultural 
protests  and  revolutionary  nationalist  movements.  Popular  protests  against 
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elite  enrichment,  taxation  and  cultural  irresponsibility  became  linked,  as  never 
before,  to  denunciation  of  the  elite’s  collaborative  role  with  colonial  masters, 
especially  the  elite’s  version  of  gradual  independence  under  American  auspices. 
Mass  support  for  the  movements  of  the  1920s  and  after  came  from  a  belief  that 
immediate  independence  would  eliminate  the  power  of  the  elite,  end  taxation 
and  bring  about  an  equitable  redistribution  of  land.  Immediate  independence 
was  thus  seen  as  a  way  to  achieve  at  least  some  of  the  goals  expressed  in  utopian 
form  during  earlier  rebellions.  To  put  it  in  Chinese  terms  (but  not  terms  Sturte- 
vant  uses),  the  masses  finally  realized  the  interdependence  of  feudal  elites  and 
colonial  overlords  and  the  implications  of  that  alliance  for  revolutionary 
change. 

Sturtevant’s  account  is  straightforward  and  readable.  It  is  based  upon  a 
variety  of  sources,  published  and  unpublished,  including  some  of  his  own  inter¬ 
views.  Some  of  the  latter  are  reproduced  in  fascinating  detail  as  appendices. 
The,  Redfieldian  framework  he  uses,  taken  together  with  references  to  Eric 
Wolf  and  to  some  of  the  general  literature  on  millenarianism,  suggest  that  he 
has  some  acquaintance  with  comparative  writings  that  boar  on  the  topic.  Readers 
should  not,  however,  expect  a  discussion  of  general  interpretative  problems 
and  typologies  of  peasant  revolts  or  millenarian  movements.  Although  Hobs- 
bawm  is  noted,  Barrington  Moore  and  James  Scott  are  absent.  Sturtevant 
simply  presents  his  interpretation  of  the  Philippine  phenomena  and  does  not 
engage  in  a  dialogue  with  himself  about  its  larger  comparative  meanings.  His 
book  is  therefore  not  a  direct  contribution  to  the  general  literature.  It  is, 
however,  a  solid  addition  to  Philippine  historiography  and  a  valuable  reference 
for  those  interested  in  millenial  movements  and  peasant  revolts. 


University  of  British  Columbia 
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Assfalg,  Julius — Kruger,  Paul  (Editors):  Kleinea  Wdrterbuch  des  ChriaUichen 
Orienta.  (Wiesbaden,  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1975),  XXXIII  +  460  pp.,  DM  64, — . 

With  the  cooperation  of  seventeen  scholars  the  two  editors  have  produced  a 
reference  work  of  the  highest  quality.  It  seems  almost  incredible  tiiat  so  much 
information  could  be  packed  into  a  book  of  this  size — the  format  would  allow 
the  volume  to  be  carried  in  one’s  pocket.  The  choice  of  the  lemmata  reflects  not 
only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vast  subject  but  also  an  uncanny  perception 
of  what  information  the  user  is  likely  to  seek.  There  are  general  articles  such  as 
Chriatologie,  Orden  und  Kongregationen  (kath.)  im  Orient,  Liturgiache  Bucher, 
as  jivell  as  small  biographical  notes,  such  as  on  Juatinian  I,  Barhebraeua,  Hunain 
ibn  lahaq.  Literally  every  aspect  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Christian  Orient 
is  covered,  including  the  history  of  the  relevant  research.  Besides  an  article 
dealing  with  the  Wiaaenachaft  vom  ChriaUichen  Orient,  there  are  others  devoted 
to  publications  (e.  g.  Patrolcgia  Orientalia)  or  oven  to  the  lives  of  individual 
scliolars  (e.  g.  Baumatark,  Aaaemani,  Georg  Graf).  One  notices  wdth  surprise  that 
the  editors  also  covered  territories  lying  outside  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
Christian  Orient  but  where  effects  of  the  Christian  radiation  could  be  detected. 
There  is  an  article  devoted  to  Christianity  in  Mongolia!  Nor  do  the  languages 
escape  the  editors’  vigilance.  There  are  lemmata  for  Arabic,  Armenian,  Geor¬ 
gian,  even  Sogdian.  The  articles  dealing  with  art  and  architecture  contain  some 
excellent  ground  plans,  there  are  some  photographs  and  good  maps.  Each 
article  is  signed  and  followed  by  a  bibliography  which  I  have  found  to  be  up- 
to-date  and  accurate.  The  cross-referencing  is  excellent  and  a  good  index  further 
enhances  the  usefulness  of  this  exceptionally  well -conceived  and  well-produced 
book. 


Berza,  M.  et  Stanescu,  E.  (Editors):  Actea  du  XlVe  Congrea  International  dea 
fitudea  Byzantinea,  Bucareat,  6 — 12  aeptembre  1971,  I — III,  (Bucure§ti,  Editura 
Academiei  Republicii  Socialiste  Romania).  I  (1974),  525  pp.;  II  (1975),  656  pp.; 
Ill  (1976),  737  pp. — No  price  given. 

These  impressive  volumes  contain  much  that  may  bo  of  interest  to  students  of 
Inner  Asian  or  Ottoman  History.  One  of  the  four  central  themes  of  the  con¬ 
gress  was  “Frontieros  et  regions  frontieres  du  Vile  au  XIIo  siecle.  (Los  frontieres 
asiatiques.)”  Vol.  I,  pp.  209 — 313  contain  important  contributions  to  this  topic, 
including  Helene  Ahrweiler’s  opening  report  “La  Frontiere  et  los  frontieres  do 
Byzanco  en  Orient’’,  (pp.  209 — 2.'0),  and  the  substantive  study  of  A.  Pertusi, 
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“Tra  storia  e  leggenda:  akritai  e  ghazi  sulla  frontiera  orientale  de  Bisanzio” 
(pp.  237 — 283).  The  second  volume  includes  the  texts  of  seventeen  papers  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  central  theme.  From  among  them  I  select,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
Alexander  Avenarius,  “Awarische  Uberfalle  und  die  byzantinischen  Provinzen 
am  Balkan  im  7.  Jahrhundert”  (pp.  299 — 305),  Peter  Charanis,  “The  linguistic 
frontier  in  Asia  Minor  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century”  (pp.  315 — 319), 
Rauf  A.  Gusseinov,  “Relations  entre  Byzance  et  les  Seldjuks  en  Asie  Mineure 
aux  Xle  et  Xlle  siecles.  (D’apres  les  sources  syriennes)”  (pp.  337 — 344),  Nana- 
Melita  Murgulija,  Kumany-kipcaki  v  gruzinskoj  istoriografii  (XI — XIV  vv.), 
(pp.  398 — 406);  A.  Stratos,  “Les  Frontieres  do  I’Empire  au  cours  du  Vile 
siecle”  (pp.  421 — 434);  H.  Wada,  “Byzantino-Sinica:  zum  Byzanzbild  in  der 
Chinesischen  Chronik”  (pp.  445 — 450),  which  deals  with  a  travel  account  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Hsin  T’ang-shu. — The  editors  must  be  congratulated  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  w'hat  must  have  been  a  nightmarish  task. 


Besterman,  Theodore:  A  World  Bibliography  of  Oriental  Bibliographies.  Re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  J.  D.  Pearson.  (Totowa,  New  Jersey,  Row- 
man  and  Littlefield,  1975),  727  columns.  No  price  given. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Besterman’s  A  World  bibliography  of  bibliographies 
listed  some  6500  entries  dealing  with  Asian  and  Oceanic  subjects,  and  pub¬ 
lished  down  to  1963.  Professor  Pearson — to  whom  we  owe  so  many  excellent 
works  on  Asian  bibliography — built  on  the  foundation  provided  by  Besterman. 
He  added  4471  new  titles,  modified  some  older  entries  where  necessary,  and 
brought  the  bibliography  up  to  date,  down  to  1973.  The  contents  are  divided 
into  seven  principal  sections :  General  (Asia  and  Africa  combined) ;  Asia :  General ; 
West  Asia;  South  Asia;  South-East  Asia;  East  Asia;  Far  East.  Catalogues  as 
well  as  bibliographies  are  listed.  This  is  a  useful  reference  work. 


Bosworth,  C.  E.:  The  Medieval  History  of  Iran,  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia. 
(London,  Variorum  Reprints,  1977),  374  pp.,  £  15. —  or  $  37.50. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-three  studies  in  English  and  French  written 
between  1960  and  1976.  It  concentrates  on  the  period  from  the  first  decline  of 
the  Abbasid  caliphate  to  the  Turkish  conquest  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  penetrating  examination  of  the  dynasties  and  personalites  which  rose 
to  dominate  the  area  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  covering  the  rise  of 
previously  submerged  elements  in  Iranian  society  and  the  emergence  of  the 
Ghaznavid  empire  in  Southern  Afghanistan  and  examining  their  relations  with 
the  peoples  of  Central  Asia. 
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Cook,  M.  A.  (Editor):  A  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  1730.  Chapters  from 
the  Cambridge  History  of  Islam  and  the  New  Cambridge  Modern  History  by  V.  J. 
Parry,  H.  Inalcik,  A.  N.  Kurat  and  J.  S.  Bromley.  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
1976),  VII  +  246  pp..  Cloth  %  18.50,  paper  %  5.95. 

The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  deserve  our  gratitude  for 
making  available  in  one  book  these  essays  hitherto  scattered  in  different  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Cambridge  Histories  and  dealing  with  Ottoman  history  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  abdication  of  Ahmed  III  and  the  great  mutiny  of  Patrona 
Halil.  The  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  examined  by  Halil  Inalcik,  the  period 
between  1481  and  1648  by  V.  J.  Parry,  and  A.  N.  Kurat  together  with  J.  S. 
Bromley  contribute  the  concluding  chapters.  The  work  concentrates  on  straight 
political  history  and  achieves  its  aim  magnificently.  It  is  a  most  convenient 
book  of  reference.  Its  usefulness  could  have  been  further  increased  by  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table  of  leading  events. 


Hazai,  G. :  Das  Osmanisch-Turkische  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert.  Untersnchungen 
an  den  Transkriptionstexten  von  Jakob  Nagy  de  Harsdny.  Near  and  Middle  East 
Monographs  XV/1,  (Paris — The  Hague,  Mouton,  1973),  498  pp.,  FI.  148. — . 
Published  simultaneously  as  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Hungarica  XVIII,  (Buda¬ 
pest,  Akademiai  Kiad6,  1973). 

In  1672  appeared  in  Kolln  (Brandenburg)  a  book  entitled  Colloquia  familiaria 
turcico-latina  written  by  Jakob  Nagy  de  Harsany,  a  Hungarian  teacher  and 
diplomat  in  the  services  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  prince  of  Brandenburg.  He 
learned  Turkish  in  his  youth  and  later — we  are  not  told  when — he  spent  seven 
years  in  Turkey.  Professor  Hazai’s  publication  consists  of  the  reproduction  of 
Nagy  de  Harsany’s  original,  bilingual  (Turkish  and  Latin)  text  to  which  he 
adds  a  German  translation  and  a  detailed  linguistic  analysis  of  the  Turkish 
language  used  by  the  author.  From  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  the  great  value 
of  the  original  lies  in  its  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet  for  the  transc  'iption  of  Turk¬ 
ish.  The  historian  will  appreciate  the  detailed,  interesting,  first-hand  account 
Nagy  de  Harsany  gives  of  Turkish  life  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century.  Al¬ 
though  Hazai’s  investigation  is  limited  to  the  linguistic  aspects  of  the  text,  the 
student  of  Ottoman  history  can  now  profit  from  his  labors,  which  made  av^ail- 
able  in  German  an  interesting  source  of  Turkish  life  and  culture. 


Kierman,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  and  Fairbank,  John  K.  (Editors):  Chinese  Ways  in 
Warfare.  Harvard  East  Asian  Series  74,  (Harvard  University  Press,  1974), 
XII  -f-  401  pp.,  i  18.50. 

The  eight  essays  that  constitute  this  volume  analyze  typical  forms  of  Chinese 
military  style  and  tradition  from  the  year  632  B.  C.  to  1556  A.  D. 

John  K.  Fairbank  writes  on  the  varieties  of  the  Chinese  military  experience, 
Frank  A.  Kierman,  Jr.  on  the  phases  and  modes  of  combat  in  early  China, 
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mainly  as  reflected  in  the  Tso-chuan.  Michael  Loewe  examines  the  campaigns 
of  Han  Wu-ti  against  the  Hsiung-nu.  His  documentation  in  impressive  and  his 
conclusions  convincing.  The  campaign  waged  by  the  T’ang  against  the  recal¬ 
citrant  province  of  Huai-hsi  in  the  years  815 — 817  is  studied  by  Charles  A. 
Peterson,  while  Herbert  Franke’s  article  deals  with  siege  and  defense  of  towns 
in  Medieval  China,  mainly  during  the  Yuan  period.  Edward  L.  Dreyer  studies 
in  detail  the  Poyang  campaign  of  1363,  a  good  example  of  inland  naval  warfare. 
Frederick  W.  Mote’s  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Chinese  debacle  of  T’u-mu  1449 
during  which  the  Cheng-t’ung  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  forces  of 
the  Mongol  prince  Esen.  Charles  O.  Hucker’s  study  of  Hu  Tsung-hsien’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  1556  against  Japan-based  raiders  in  Chekiang  province  concludes  the 
volume.  As  shown  by  this  succinct  enumeration,  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
unrelated  chapters  dealing  with  various  episodes  of  Chinese  military  history. 
These  studies  are  of  a  very  hign  quality  and  the  book  is  a  major  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  Chinese  military  theory  and  practice. 


Pellat,  Charles:  l^tudes  sur  Vhistoire  socio-culturelle  de  V Islam  (Vile — XVe  s.). 
(London,  Variorum  Reprints,  1976),  386  pp.,  £  14.50. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-one  articles  written  mostly  in  French.  Several 
of  these  concern  al-6ahiz  and  his  attitude  towards  non-Islamic  civilizations, 
others  deal  with  various  problems  connected  with  Muslim  literature,  demo¬ 
graphy  (“Peut-on  connaitre  le  taux  de  natalite  au  temps  du  Prophete  ?” 
“Quelques  chiffres  sur  la  vie  moyenne  d’une  categorie  de  Musulmans.”)  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics  connected  with  the  intellectual  history  of  medieval 
Islam.  Articles  published  in  Arabica  or  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Islam  are  not 
included  in  this  volume  w’hich  presents  in  an  easily  accessible  format  articles 
written  between  1944  and  1974  by  this  distinguished  scholar.  A  comprehensive 
index  further  enhances  the  utility  of  this  publication. 


Rasidondug,  S.  in  collaboration  with  Veit,  Veronika  (Translators):  Petitions 
of  grievances  submitted  by  the  people  (18th — beginning  of  the  20th  century).  Asia- 
tische  Forschungen  45,  (Wiesbaden,  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1975),  DM  98, — . 

In  1966  two  Mongol  scholars,  Ts.  Nasanbalzir  and  S.  Natsagdorz  published 
forty-two  Mongol  documents  written  between  1739  and  1919.  Their  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  Ulanbator,  as  vol.  IV  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Instituti  Academiae 
Scientiarum  Rei  Publicae  Populi  Mongoli.  All  these  documents,  given  here  in 
English,  are  petitions  of  grievances  submitted  to  various  authorities  and  re¬ 
flect  not  only  the  social  and  economic  situation  of  the  milieu  in  which  they 
were  written,  but  also  the  working  of  the  Mongol  judiciary  at  specific  times. 
As  few  sociologists,  legal  historians  or  historians  read  Mongol,  the  translators 
as  well  as  the  editors  of  the  Asiatische  Forschungen  must  be  congratulated  on 
their  undertaking. 
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The  translators’  task  was  far  from  easy.  The  original  docmnents  were  all  in 
the  traditional  Mongol  script  which  their  editors  transcribed  into  the  modern 
Mongol  alphabet  based  on  the  Cyrillic  script.  The  difficulty  thus  created  is  not 
insuperable  in  a  straightforward  text  but  in  the  case  of  proper  names  the  tran¬ 
scription  may  thwart  attempts  at  identification.  To  help  the  reader,  the  trans¬ 
lators  have  provided  lists  of  titles  and  ranks,  administrative  terms,  personal 
and  geographical  names,  and  a  table  showing  the  modern  equivalents  of  the 
old  administrative  units.  In  short  they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  an  already  important  product  of  modern  Mongol 
scholarship  based  on  archival  material. 


Richard,  Jean:  Orient  et  Occident  au  Moyen  Age:  contacts  et  relations  (Xlle — 
XVe  8.).  (London,  Variorum  Reprints,  1976),  392  pp.,  £  15.00  or  $  37.50. 

The  scholarly  output  of  Professor  Richard — amazing  in  its  scope  as  well  as 
in  its  quality — presents  but  one  drawback,  the  extreme  dispersion  of  his  pub¬ 
lications.  While  the  fact  that,  besides  his  interest  in  Asia,  he  also  teaches  Bur¬ 
gundian  history  in  Dijon,  capital  of  that  province,  explains  why  some  of  this 
works  were  f)ublished  in  periodicals  such  as  the  Bulletin  de  la  societe  d'emulation 
du  Bourbonnais — probably  not  readily  accessible  in  some  college  libraries — it 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  those  who  wish  to  consult  them.  An  inveterate 
participant  of  congresses  and  colloquia,  a  sin  to  which  he  readily  confesses  in 
the  preface  of  this  volume,  many  of  his  articles  were  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  such  gatherings.  For  many  of  us  it  is  a  real  piece  of  luck  that  in  this  volume 
we  find  gathered  thirty-one  of  these  elusive  articles.  Two  of  them  are  in  English, 
the  rest  in  French.  They  are  grouped  into  five  sections:  Les  Croisades  et  I’eta- 
blissement  des  Latins  en  Orient ;  Les  etats  Latins  de  la  Terre  Sainte ;  Le  royaume 
de  Chypre;  Les  missions  de  I’^glise  latine  en  pays  d’Orient;  L’Asie  mongole  et 
les  Occidentaux. 

For  most  readers  of  this  Journal  the  last  two  sections- — comprising  eleven 
articles — are  of  particular  relevance.  However,  the  section  devoted  to  the 
Latin  states  of  the  Holy  Land  contains  also  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
historian  of  Anatolia.  Richard’s  studies  on  the  legend  of  Prester  John,  on  medi¬ 
eval  Catholic  missionary  activity  in  Armenia,  India,  or  China  have  a  wide  appeal 
and  I  urge  the  reader  not  to  judge  the  content  of  any  given  article  by  its  title 
alone.  Richard’s  superb  scholarship,  solidly  anchored  in  the  masterful  handling 
of  and  familiarity  with  medieval  Latin  sources,  is  matched  by  his  talent  as  a 
writer.  He  is  a  historian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and  this  book  deserves 
to  be  road  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  contacts  of  medieval  Europe  with 
Asia. 


Savory,  R.  M.  (Editor):  Introduction  to  Islamic  Civilization.  (Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1976),  VIII  -f  204  pp..  Cloth  $  17.95,  Paper  $  5.95. 

The  eighteen  short  chapters  which  constitute  this  volume  are  based  on 
twenty-four  half-hour  programs  prepared  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
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Islamic  Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  broadeast  over  the  Canadian 
CJRT  Radio.  For  this  publication  the  original  material  was  drastieally  re¬ 
shaped.  Only  one  chapter  deals  with  politieal  history.  After  a  brief  historieal 
resume,  the  book  moves  on  to  examine  the  religious,  philosophieal,  and  legal 
foundations  of  Islamic  society  and  its  contributions  to  world  civilization  in  the 
field  of  literature,  art,  seience  and  medicine.  It  also  deals  with  the  interaction 
between  the  East  and  the  Christian  West  from  the  Crusades  down  to  the  mas¬ 
sive  encroachment  of  the  West  upon  the  Muslim  world  in  the  modern  era.  An 
ingenious  printing  in  double  columns  accomodates  one  hundred  thousand  well 
printed  words  within  the  covers  of  what  is  a  thin  book  illustrated  with  well- 
ehosen  monochrome  photographs.  The  essays  are  on  an  exeellent  seholarly  and 
stylistic  level,  free  from  jargon.  The  whole  book  is  a  pleasure  to  read  and 
probably  the  best  textbook  presently  available  for  additional  readings  in  any 
undergraduate  course  dealing  with  Islamie  eivilization.  There  is  a  list  of  sug¬ 
gested  background  reading  and  an  exceptionally  well-prepared  index  and  glos¬ 
sary. 


Skinner,  G.  William  (Ed.):  Modern  Chinese  Society:  An  Analytical  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Vol.  1  Publications  in  Western  Languages  1644 — 1972.  Vol.  2  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Chinese  1644 — 1669.  Vol.  3  Publications  in  Japanese  1644- — 1971. 
(Stanford,  California,  Stanford  University  Press,  1973).  Vol.  1,  Ixxvii  -f  802 
pp.,  Vol.  2,  Ixxv'  +  801  pp.,  Vol.  3,  Ixix  -f  531  pp.  Vol.  1,  $  35.00,  Vol.  2,  $ 
38.00,  Vol.  3,  $  32.00. 

Quite  appropriately,  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  reviewed  this  biblio¬ 
graphy  under  title  “Sinologue’s  qua  non.”  In  faet  it  is  ineonceivable  that  any¬ 
one  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  China’s  past  in  the  Manchu,  the  Republican,  or 
the  Communist  period  should  not  profit  from  the  immense  labor  that  weM  into 
its  compilation.  Over  thirty-one  thousand  publications  are  placed  here  within 
a  single  analytieal  frame  of  referenee.  Prepared  specifieally  for  the  use  obsocial 
scientists  and  institutional  historians,  these  three  volumes  provide  a  virtually 
complete  bibliography  of  the  seeondary  literature  on  Chinese  society,  culture, 
and  economy.  Each  work  cited  is  annotated  by  coding  its  content  in  five  ways: 
by  subjects  on  which  it  has  something  of  interest  to  say;  by  the  historical 
period  with  which  it  is  concerned ;  by  the  geographic  area  it  eovers ;  by  the  type 
of  place  on  whieh  it  foeuses,  e.  g.  cites  or  rural  areas ;  and  by  the  nature  of  its 
sources,  e.  g.  personal  observation  or  library  research.  Each  volume  contains 
three  analytical  indexes  whieh  provide  unprecedented  assistance  to  researchers 
from  all  disciplines  in  achieving  quiek  mastery  of  the  literature  relevant  to  a 
given  topic.  Volume  I  contains  13,057  entries,  volume  II  has  11,215,  volume  III, 
7,169.  An  English  translation  is  appended  to  all  non-English  titles.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  the  entries  are  complete,  accurate,  and  mercifully  free  of  misprints. 
An  added  bonus:  in  many  instances  the  year  of  birth  (and  where  applicable) 
of  death  are  also  given.  The  importance  of  this  bibliography — whieh  could 
ser\  e  as  a  model  to  others  dealing  with  other  parts  of  Asia  or  of  the  earlier  his¬ 
tory  of  China — cannot  be  overestimated. 


Denis  Sinor 


■  Ji".  Hfnii^wyngtv 
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Forthcoming  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Asian  History  will  include: 


“Li  Kang  and  the  Loss  of  K’ai-feng:  The  Concept  and  Practice  of  Political 
Dissent  in  Mid-Sung,”  by  John  W.  Haeger 

“The  Role  of  Religious  Minorities  in  the  Persian  Revolution,  1906 — 1912,”  by 
Pierre  Oberling 

“The  Eastern  Question :  A  New  Document,”  by  Mahvash  Nickjoo 
“The  Caqar  Population  during  the  Ch’ing,”  by  Henry  Serruj’s,  c.i.c.m. 


The  Journal  of  Asitm  History  is  published  twice  a  year.  Each  issue  is  approx¬ 
imately  96  pages  in  length  and,  in  addition,  occasionally  contains  illustrations. 
The  annual  subscription  rate  is  $  21.70/DM  48, — .  Personal  cheques  drawn  on 
an  American  bank,  and  payable  to  Otto  Harrassowitz,  are  acceptable. 

On  matters  of  subscription,  advertising  etc.  please  write  to  the  publishers: 
Otto  Harrassowitz,  D  6200  Wiesbaden,  Postfach  2929,  West  Germany. 

On  editorial  matters,  book  reviews  etc.  please  contact  the  Editor,  Professor 
Denis  Sinor,  Director.  Asian  Studies  Research  Institute,  Indiana  University, 
Goodbody  Hall,  Bloomington,  Indiana  47401,  U.S.A. 

Authors  wishing  to  submit  articles  for  publication  are  urged  to  ask  the  Edi¬ 
tor  for  the  J ournal’s  style-sheet,  before  the  final  typing  of  their  manuscript. 


A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Translations 

Editor:  Chung-ying  Cheng,  University  of  Hawaii 

Sample  Contents  of  Two  Issues; 

AESTHETICS  (I) 

How  Can  Aesthetics  Be  Materialistic  and  Dialectic?  Com¬ 
ments  on  Comrade  Ts’ai  I’s  Point  of  View  in  Aesthetics,  by 
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